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Preface 


Ims BOOK is an oul^owth of twenty years of 
perimental efF^orts to develop fundamental course material dea 
with the administrative responsibilities and relations of teacl 
and with the problems of administration that are of vital cone 
to teachers. Many students preparing for teaching positi( 
many experienced teachers, and many persons engaged in pub 
school administration.- who have studied in the Department 
Education of the University of Chicago have taken the coui 
in which the materials presented in the twenty chapters of 1 
volume have been used. The critical reactions of these stude 
have been of great ^ue to the authors in their determinatioi 
the scope and the organization which the treatise has fin? 
taken. 


In the wnting of the book, the needs of readers of four ty 
have been constantly kept in mind: (i) students in teach 
training institutions who have had no experience in classro 
teaching; (2) teachers in service whose training for administrat 
or noninstructional duties has been neglected and who now real 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of the place of 1 
t^efer m educational administration; (3) persons preparing 
id^istrative positions in village, town, and city school syster 
md (4) administrators who desire to consider with their teachi 
the numerous responsibilities and interests of those teachers in 1 
aspects of education. To meet the needs of su 
ndividuals mstitutions which prepare teachers are offeri 
x>urses m Classroom Manao-amsind- »« m .rs 
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and Control,” "School Management,” "School Administration, 
"Introduction to Public-School Administration,” and the like. 
The purpose of all these courses is much the same, namely, to ac- 
quaint teachers with their administrative functions. 

Analysis of the materials presented in the textbooks ordinanly 
used in such courses reveals that many important areas have been 
neglected. Some textbooks pro\ide only a partial treatment o 
the administrative responsibilities of the teacher; most neglect 
entirely the important matter of the teacher’s admmistrative 
relations; few develop from the teacher’s point of view the ad- 
ministrative problems which involve the teacher’s personal and 
professional welfare. Because of the inadequacies of ^e text- 
books used in the courses in management or admimstration, 
teachers frequently enter service with insufficient knowl^ge 
concerning their administrative duties. As a result promising 
teachers often fail to secure re-election to their positions because 
of unintentional neglect of their administrative responsibilities or 
because of lack of understanding of administrative relations. 
Furthermore, administrative problems which involve their per- 
sonal and professional welfare may cause them at times to opiwse 
their own best interests and to support causes which may mjure 
their personal and professional standing with school officers and 
the supporting community. 

The volume here presented attempts to provide a systematic 
and well-balanced treatment of all the areas of educational admin- 
istration considered fundamental to teachers. It is written from 
the viewpoint of the teacher and is intended to supply the infor- 
mation needed by teachers in meeting the array of administrative 
responsibilities which are encountered at all levels of service. 

In undertaking this comprehensive treatment, the authors have 
found it necessary to draw extensively on the works ()f other 
students of teacher problems and educational administration. In 
the context and in appropriate footnotes, proper acknowledgment 
is given, both to authors and to their publishers, for the contnbu- 
tions cited and for permission generously granted to use quoted 
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material. Without the support of the authorities cited, many 
the authors’ conclusions would be deprived of much of their val 
Special acknowledgment is also given to the Chairnian of the I 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago, IVofesi 
Ralph Winfred Tyler, for permission to draw on the amiolal 
bibliographies published in the Elementary School Journal and t 
School Review for many of the selected referencirs suggested 1 
supplementary reading. Finally, to Mi.ss Edith Lawrie a 
Mrs. Marion Furnas deep appreciation is due ff)r .secretarial sei 
ices and painstaking assistance in proofreading and in t 
preparation of the index. 

William C. Rea vis 
Charles H. Judd 
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PART I 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE TEACHER 



CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


It IS very generally agreed that the most importam 
duty of the teacher is classroom instruction. The numerous 
other duties which the teacher performs, such as managing the 
pupils, looking after instructional supplies, directing the out-of- 
class activities of pupils, caring for school facilities, participating 
in the planning of expenditures, keeping records, making reports, 
and cultivating wholesome relations with the community, are 
usually regarded as entirely incidental to the major responsibility 
of instruction. True enough, these numerous duties are sub- 
ordinate to instruction but they also condition instruction and to 
a considerable extent determine its success. Teachers are 
evaluated on the efficiency with which these noninstructional 
duties are performed. More teachers probably fail to secure 
reappointment to positions because of inability to perform their 
noninstructional duties acceptably than from mediocrity or even 
incompetency in instruction. The explanation for this anoma- 
lous situation is the fact that parents and boards of education 
can evaluate the character of performance of the less technical, 
nonteaching or administrative duties more easily than they can 
evaluate the more technical duty of instruction. 


EARLY EMPHASIS PLACED ON NONTEACHING DUTIES 

Parents and board members in colonial and pioneer times 
failed to grasp the vital relationship between instructional and 
administrative duties. For example, discipline or the ability to 
control pupils was generally regarded as a function of pdnrafinn 
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amiss,” replied the teacher, “and it has a good effect upon the rest of 
the school.” * 

The severity with which punishment was executed in the early 
schools is further illustrated by an incident which is reported by 
Charles Winston Green, a pupil of Samuel Hunt, Master of the 
Boston Latin School, 1776 to 1805. 

He whipped me often and hard, and hurt confoundedly. One day I 
could not help crying bitterly. He called me up and seemed willing 
to console me. He said : “ You know one Christopher Gore? ” (after- 
wards Governor Gore). "Yes, Sir.” “ He’s a great man, isn’t he?’’ 
“Yes, Sir.” “Do you know one Harrison Gray Otis?” “Yes, Sir.” 
“He’s a great man, is he not?” “Oh yes, Sir,” said I. “ I whipped 
it into them both!” said Master Hunt. I replied, “Guess you mean 
to make a plaguey great man of me.” I was in a roaring passion, 
but the boys in the school laughed outright, and the old man smiled, 
and patted me on the head, and said, “Go to your seat, you rogue, 
I will not touch you again.” .A.nd he never did.* 

Other noninstructional duties considered by school trustees 
and school patrons as less important than discipline but never- 
theless as essential to the success of the early teacher were: build- 
ing the daily fire in the fireplace or stove; sweeping the room; 
making quill pens; preparing ink from the juice of berries; assist- 
ing in cutting the wood; leading in the schoolyard games at recess 
and noon; participating in evening activities, such as coon hunts, 
husking bees, spelling matches, pie suppers, and debates; and 
aiding school patrons with their chores after school and on Satur- 
days. The ability to perform these duties reasonably well, in 
addition to disciplinary control over pupils, atoned for many 
deficiencies in moral character and in instructional efficiency. 

Duties of the type described in the foregoing paragraph have 

* Millard F. Kennedy in collaboration with Alvin F. Harlow, Schoolmasters 
of Yesterday, pp. 7&-79. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. 

* Pauline Holmes, A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 
16JS-1935, p. 80. Harvard Studies in Education, 25. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1935. (Reprinted by permission of the 
President and Fellows of Har\'ard College.) 
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modern conception of the teacher's duties 

The modern conception o( dw duties ol the teacher is bi^ly 

comprehensive. It is true that improvement of chdi^s 

knowledge is the objective most ommonly relened to in a d^ 
scription o( die function, of the school, but Tcqu,.,"™ of k»^ 
edge is recognised as only one phase of the child s ife. T 
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reasons why he should act in ways that will keep him in accord 
with the other members of society and with the laws of nature. 

DUTIES OF TEACHER INFLUENCED BY CHANGE 
IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The American school is gradually changing from a one-room 
unit administered by a board of lay directors and conducted by 
a single teacher responsible only to the board, to a complex in- 
stitution employing many teachers, who must co-operate with 
one another and must function under professional rather than 
lay management. The growth of cities and the assumption of 
direct responsibilities by the state for the organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision of public education in towns, villages, 
and rural areas have led to the employment of professional ad- 
ministrators and supervisory officers who exercise a directing 
influence on the work of the teacher. The teacher is now a part 
of a complicated system. As such he must adjust himself to the 
whole professional group of which he is a part as well as to the 
newer conception of education. 


TYPES OF DUTIES NOW PERFORMED BY TEACHERS 

Analysis of the duties actually performed by teachers and of 
those recommended in books dealing with the work of teachers 
reveals a long list of activities. In an extensive investigation of 
the duties of teachers. Charters and Waples ' were able to identify 
looi specific activities and to classify these into seven major 
divisions. Only one division pertains to the giving of instruction 
and this division contains only 122 activities, or approximately 
12 per cent of the total list. Even here, it will be found on ex- 
amination of the acti^nties pertaining to instruction that there is 
a marked departure from the conception that instructing pupils 

* W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, pp. 304-472. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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consists merely in imparting information through lessons. 
Teachers, in addition to assigning work to pupiU and mstinc g 
them must give attention to planning instructional materials, 
setting up objectives; selecting and organking subject matter; 
prl^ding oplKirtnnities for pupil activities; developing interests; 
fls Jting »d evaluating pnpils’ needs, abilities, and adue^ 
Lts and providing fadlities for individual study. The M- 
Z show the scht^ls am engagrf in die ^uty of 

gidding children in their behavior, not in fo^ instmctiom 
The other divisions of duties which teachers are expected m 
perform pertain to noninstructional or administrative responsib^ 
Mes and relations. In these divisions 879 activities are reported 
and grouped under the dassihcations presented m Tabte 1 . 

SiL ^r cent of the duties of teachers are noninsOTcOond 
or ad^slStive in character, it is apparent that teachers to he 
successful in modem schools, must acquire an under^andii* rf 
Ilinistrative duties as wdl as of their duties in givmg instnic- 

tion. 

Table 1 CLAssmCATios OF AnmmslliATrvE AcnviTlES RkPoi™ 
m CmoronwEALTU TEacuEa-fkAnmio Sruuv • 

Nombtfoi 

Oassificatwn Activities 

Personnel relations with school Staff 

Contacts with pupils 168 

tSTnvolved in school and classroom management) •••••"" ^ 

Profesaonal and personal advancemen ^ 

School plant and suppUes. . •••••••■ ‘ . 22 

niPORTAHCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DDTIES 

It is a well-known fact that young teachers are 
Ukely to fail in their first teaching positions fiOT lack ^ 
LLing their administrative duties than beca,^ rf 

SmwWge of the subjects which they try to teach. They fad 
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very often because they do not know how to keep order in thei 
classes. This weakness is often charged to lack of experience 
As a result, many boards of education in town and city system 
refuse to consider an applicant for a teaching position unless thi 
candidate has had a minimum of two years of successful experi 
ence. The reasoning back of the rule is that through experieno 
in a responsible position the novitiate acquires ability to manage 
pupils and to interest them in their studies. Teacher-trainini 
institutions have attempted to aid prospective teachers in prepa 
ration for their many duties by providing experience in traininj 
schools under competent supervision, the assumption being tha 
the experience thus acquired is better than that received in thi 
kinds of positions usually open to inexperienced teachers. 

This book is devoted to a discussion of the noninstructiona 
duties of teachers. It is assumed that preparation for instruc 
tional duties will be received by candidates for teaching position 
in connection with their study of various subjects. Former!; 
teacher-preparatory courses were devoted almost exclusively ti 
instruction in so-called methods. It is now recognized that di 
vorce of methods from knowledge of subject matter is a fata 
mistake. The methods which are appropriate to classroom ex 
ercises in geography or Latin differ from the methods that an 
appropriate in geometry or laboratory science. Similarly divoro 
of methods and knowledge of subject matter is fatal to succes 
in teaching. The special field which is covered in this book is o 
great importance. There is no conflict between noninstructiona 
and instructional activities. Quite the contrary. The twi 
types of activity are supplementary. Neither can safely bi 
neglected. 

INCREASE IN DUTIES REQUIRES INCREASE 
IN TRAINING 

Since the number of duties required of teachers in moderi 
schools is so ereat and varied in character, and hecan.se the snh 
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jects covered in the curriculum are becoming more numerous 
and more comprehensive, the program of training in professional 
schools is rapidly being lengthened. Four years of academic 
and professional work beyond the high school is now regarded 
very generally as the minimum training for a prospective teacher 
in elementary schools and five years is coming to be very com- 
mon for those who expect to teach in secondary schools. For 
many years normal schools gave only two years of preparation 
for elementary-school teachers, and college graduation or even 
less was accepted as adequate training for teachers in secondary 
schools. Most school officials now demand evidence regarding 
an individual’s ability to perform the various types of admin- 
istrative as well as teaching duties. Without such administrative 
ability the prospective teacher experiences great difficulty in 
securing an initial appointment. 

The teacher with limited academic and professional training 
but with many years of successful experience also finds that 
experience as such no longer affords adequate basis for securing 
a new position. Critical employers want to know how valuable 
has been the experience and whether or not the past experience 
has been of such a character that it is not a liability rather than 
an asset in insuring adjustment to the requirements of a new 
porition. It is therefore evident that haphazard experience is 
of little worth to the teacher who desires to attain a high pro- 
fessional status. Only through superior training and careful 
study of the great number of duties which teachers are called on 
to perform can technical proficiency be achieved. 


DUTIES INFLUENCED BY BOARD RULES 

and regulations 

Evidence of the number and complex character of the activities 
which modem teachers are expected to perform is found in the 
published rules and regulations of the boards of education m the 
better organized school systems of the United States. Many 
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boards of education, especially those in control of urban schools 
publish handbooks for their teachers. The rules and regulations 
set forth in these handbooks supplement the statement of duties 
made in state laws and in the regulations issued by state author- 
ities, such as state superintendents, state boards of education, 
and state boards of health. 

While the teacher must regard such rules and regulations is- 
sued by boards of education as furnishing in some measure the 
guidance needed in making adjustments to a local school system, 
it does not always follow that the guidance provided therein is 
adequate. In some school systems the rules and regulations of 
the board of education have never been published and conse- 
quently are not available for the teacher, except as instructions 
are issued through administrative officers. In other systems the 
rules and regulations may have been issued in published form 
but are only fragmentary in character, having been adopted by 
the boards from time to time as decisions became necessary in 
meeting emergencies in administration. The published rules of 
these school systems are therefore incomplete and provide only 
a partial guidance chart for the teacher. The teacher must take 
the initiative in assuming individual responsibility with pupils 
and in adjusting his relations with the other members of the 
employed personnel. 

A well-prepared teacher should have made a study of ad- 
ministrative duties which is comprehensive enough to cover all 
emergencies and to supply a fundamental understanding of the 
purposes of education. Only when such a broad study has been 
made will the teacher understand what is demanded of a mem- 
er of the teaching profession. One way in which a teacher can 
gam this broad view is through the examination of the rules of a 
number of boards of education. 
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NEEDS OF TEACHER FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

Analysis made by L. K. Klitzke of the duties specified in the 
adopted rules and regulations of a selected group of 150 dty 
school systems * reveals a total of 379 nonteaching duties and 45 
teaching duties which the boards of education in these cities re- 
quire their teachers to perform. Of the nonteaching duties, 199, 
or approximately 52 P®*” cent, are classified as managerial in 
character; 139, or nearly 37 per cent, as personal and professional; 
and 41, or a little over 1 1 per cent, as routine and clerical. 


Administrative duties required of teachers 

Klitzke divides the managerial duties into the nine groups 
which are shown in Table 2, the frequency of each group being 
the number of times the type of duty is specified in the rules and 
regulations of the 150 school systems analyzed. Here it is ob- 
served that duties pertaining to guidance, general control, and 
discipline have the highest frequency, 887, or an average of sbc 
such duties to the system. These duties are both general and 
specific in character, j The general duty most frequently specified 

■ L K. Klitzke, “ Duties of Teachers in City School Systems as Specified by 
Board Rules and Regulations,” pp. 102-32. Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1934. 


Table 2. Frequency of Enactment of Managerial Duties 
Required of Teachers as Found in the Rules and 
Regulations of 150 City School Systems * 


Rule or Regulation 

1. Guidance, general control, and discipline of pupils 

2. Agents, advertisements, and subscriptions 

3. Health and safety of pupils 

4. Attendance of pupils 

5. Books, equipment, and supplies 

6. Building and grounds 

7. Finance 

8. Janitors 

9. Routine 

• from KUuke. ibid., pp. ioJ-32. 


Frequency 

887 

203 

197 

171 

142 

75 

50 

44 

3 
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is that the teacher must maintain proper discipline, that is, 
proper order, on the part of pupils. Specific regulations prohibit 
the use of corporal punishment in maintaining discipline, al- 
though some boards of education permit the use of corporal 
punishment as a last resort, if administered in the presence of, 
or by, the school principal. About half of the systems permitting 
corporal punishment require that all cases be reported to the 
superintendent of schools in writing. Generally, the teachers 
are expected to secure good conduct and discipline by kindly and 
judicious means rather than through force or compulsion. Some 
school systems also prohibit the use of detention at intermission 
periods in securing discipline. Such systems generally specify in 
rules that cases of unusual difficulty in discipline are to be referred 


to the school principal, j 

The duties classified under guidance, general control, and dis- 
cipline of pupils require the teacher to accept responsibility for 
the development and management of the pupils entrusted to his 
care, to render assistance to the principal in the care and manage- 
ment of pupils in and about the school building when directed 
to do so, and to aid m the management of pupils before school 
opens and at intermission periods, while they are passing through 
halls and on stairs, and during play periods on the school premises. 
Teachers are prohibited by rule in a number of school systems 
rom sending pupils on errands during school hours without the 
knowledge and consent of the principal. 

Teachers are prohibited in many of the school systems from 
permitting advertisements or announcements not pertaining to 
school functions to be distributed or read to pupils without per- 
mission from the school superintendent. They are required to 
exclude canvassers and agents from the classrooms and to pre- 
ent the solicitation of subscriptions or contributions. Addresses 
concerts, ^d entertainments by persons not connected with the 
chool, unless authorized by the principal or superintendent, are 
pupil.^^”^*^^ ^ forbidden as is also the giving out of lists of 
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I The rules and regulations with respect to the heal* and ^ety 
, 1^*0 Mcher responsible for the «ntilat.on, hghong. 

:^u STwIauthonties in enforcing health reguladoos 

is also enjoined. ^rcnuntable for the attendance of 

Teachers are generally hdd 

pupils and are responsible to adrm^ 

duties ^^3, ^ed to o^operate with parents 

of pupils. They are iiKewi ___-dine pupU absence or 

'’^'“■""*;;:iin::rtttricS2ng a s*™.. sesn^ 

tardiness. Pupils are n guardians. Usually, the 

Srs^^ric^ c^e aneudanee of pupils 
as a basis of reporting absen« fcave 

and cate of dassroom fumituie^ natetials 

They are expected to mate i^odrc “^“^J'^dpal to 
and with the teowledge and eor^t rf the ^ P 
hnpose fines for wanton *e 

ty damage to the sdrool building or i* ^ 

Lties of machers 1 -= t janitorial 
ragubtions d *e ^ ^ activities. Ne^ ol 

service, finanaal ma • _-i:-^nns in their perfonnana 

such duties by the teacher or therefore importani 

,aay result in serious cou^uene^ It m ^ 

Jt even these infrequently required dutres be luuy 

and carefully observed. 
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Personal and professional duties 

In the study by Klitzke, 139 personal and professional duties 
are mentioned 1120 times. These duties are classified into six 
groups, the order of frequency being: (i) personal duties, 418; 
(2) duties toward co-workers and superiors, 238; (3) duties with 
respect to training in service, 216; (4) duties toward parents and 
pupils, 192; (5) duties pertaining to professional study and read- 
ing* 341 and (6) duties in social and private life, 22. 

Six personal duties which are specified ten or more times in 
the rules and regulations of the school systems under considera- 
tion are of such importance that they are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3. Personal Responsibilities of Teachers Mentioned 
More than Ten Times in School-Board Rules and 
Regih-ations of 150 Cities * 

Responsibilities Frequency 

1. Must be familiar with rules and perform duties accordingly. . . 77 

2. Shall report for duty 15 minutes before the opening of each 

school session *. 49 

3. Shall not disseminate or allow denominational, partisan, or 

{yrtarian propaganda of any kind in the schools 33 

4. Must give notice of at least 30 days if expecting to resign 28 

5. Shall keep a copy of board rules and regulations on desk or in 

room 19 

6. Women teachers must resign if marriage is contracted during 

a school term 16 

* Klitzke, ibid., p. 73. 

In the relations of teachers with co-workers and superiors, 
boards of education very generally require the fullest co-opera- 
tion. Teachers are expected to notify the school principal or 
superintendent if imable to report for duty; they are not to leave 
the school building before the close of school without the per- 
mission of the principal; they are to accept the instructions of 
superior of&dals, and to carry out the policies of the school sys- 
tem faithfully. In case of grievances or disputes, complaint or 
appeal can be made directly to the superintendent and finally to 
the board of education. 

Duties imposed by board rules and regulations with respect 
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glue or paste on blackboards. teachers 

The rules and regulations pertaining to duties ot 

toward parents and pupils am 
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Routine and clerical duties 

The duties of teachers classified as routine and clerical by 
Klitzke ‘ are of three types, namely, (i) the keeping of records 
and the preparation of reports required by the school system, 
(2) the keeping and making of records and reports concerning 
pupils, and (3) the keeping of records on books and supplies. 
The duties of greatest importance are those that pertain to 
permanent school records, reports to the central office, reports 
to parents, and the inventories of equipment and supplies. The 
lack of emphasis on routine and clerical duties in the rules and 
regulations of boards of education probably signifies that in the 
judgment of these officials the time of the teacher must not be 
umvisely consumed by duties commonly regarded as clerical. 
Some boards go as far as to supply clerical assistance for such 
duties. 

It is evident from the scope of nonteaching duties prescribed 
for teachers in the rules and regulations of boards of education in 
dty school systems that teachers are regarded as administrative 
officers. The emphasis given to administrative or nonteaching 
duties in the rules and regulations reveals both the need for 
specific instruction in the performance of such duties and the 
importance attached by boards of education to efficient per- 
formance. The teacher must therefore strive to become pro- 
ficient in administrative duties as well as in instruction. 

The classification of nonteaching duties made in the study of 
the rules and regulations of boards of education is somewhat 
different from that made in the Commonwealth investigation, 
yet the character of the duties and the proportion of teaching and 
nonteaching duties in the two studies are approximately the same. 
The lesson both for the teacher at the threshold of the profession 
and for the teacher already established in the profession is that 
nonteaching as well as teaching duties should be studied and that 
no member of the profession should labor under uncertainty with 
respect to the nature of his responsibilities. 

‘ Klitzke, ibid., p. 84. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS OF TEACHERS 

Quite spart from any obligation that is imposed on teachers 
by rules and regulations and in addition to the duty of giving 
adequate instruction to pupils in subject matter are the broad 
social obligations to pupils which can be described only by saying 
that teachers are the representatives of the nation charged with 
the duty of preparing pupils to be good American citizens. 
Citizenship requires, it is true, knowledge which can be gained 
only by a study of the history and institutions of the country. 
Above and beyond such knowledge, however, citizenship depends 
on sound attitudes which teachers can help to cultivate only 
when they themselves enter with enthusiasm and vigor into 
national and community life, and when the school itself ex- 
emplifies the best forms of social organization. There is always 
danger that teachers will become absorbed in a narrow routine 
of duties and will lack the broad social vision which is necessary 
for competent leadership. Teachers should understand the 
essential characteristics of American civilization. They should 
be prepared to cultivate in pupils a respect for business, for labor, 
and for the opinion of others. They should emphasize at all 
times the importance of participation by individual dtizens in 
public affairs. WTiat is here advocated does not imply diat 
teachers should inject partisan views into classroom exercises. 
It does imply, however, that teachers should be students of 
public questions and should be ready as a result of their compr^ 
hensive views of social life to do more than merely teach a certain 
list of required lessons. 

There never was a period in the history of this country when 
it was so urgent as it is today that teachers think of themselves 
as carrying obligations that are broad and comprehensive. The 
importance of the teacher’s task in modem society is clearly de- 
scribed by a leading political scientist in the following paragraph: 

In even' country the school system, whether in public or in private 
hands, is an important agency in the determination of the attitudes of 
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the next generation. The schools are the organized transmitters of 
group tradition and of group wisdom, and, on the plastic mind of 
youth, group characters may be written almost indelibly. What 
some of the primitive tribes attempted to do in a week, is undertaken 
in a modern educational system in a period of eight to twelve years, or 
more. Especially in recent times the school system is doubly impor- 
tant. In the last hundred years education has become compulsor>', 
and it has been extended over a much longer range of life. Universal, 
compulsory, secular education has revolutionized the position of the 
schools in the life process, and made education one of the chief instru- 
mentalities of modern society. Within a period of one generation the 
entire population of an average state passes through its schools, and 
this generation receives the impress society chooses to stamp upon it 
through this agency. There are, it need not be said, many other types 
of education than those received through the formal educational sys- 
tem, but this is the most systematic and most highly organized, most 
consciously contrived for the purpose of influencing directly the next 
generation.' 

The education of young people for effective citizenship requires 
that the teacher not only have a clear perspective of the aims of 
education and its functions in American life, but also that he 
understand and constantly keep in mind his own relations and 
those of the pupils with the various units of government in the 
school and in the community. 

Sometimes teachers feel that national life is so remote that it 
lies entirely outside the range of their responsibility. The fact 
that education is not mentioned in the Federal Constitution and 
is only an implied power reserved to the states by the Tenth 
Amendment is probably responsible for the belief of some teachers 
that public education is not a matter of federal concern. If such 
a belief is held by any teacher, it is erroneous and should be cor- 
rected, for there are no schools, regardless of state or locality, 
which are not vitally affected in some constructive way through 
the interests and activities of the Federal Government. 

’ Charles Edward Merriam, The Making of Citizens: A Comparative Study 0) 
Methods of Civic Training, pp. 88-89. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1931. 
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The influence of the Federal Government on the Individual 
teacher is, of course, far less direct than is that exercised by the 
state The United States Office of Education provides profes- 
sional information for teachers through the research carried on 
by members of its staff and through its publications which are 
available either free or at nominal costs. The services of the 
Office of Education are largely advisory, although they approxi- 
mate administrative control when federal funds are received and 
used by local schools. Where federal grants are received the 
conditions established by law or by the agents of the Federal 
Government acting under federal laws must be complied with 
Since the public elementary and secondary schools of continental 
United States receive only 1.9 per cent of their revenue from 
federal sources, it is clear that the control of the Federal ^vem- 
ment over the average teacher is at most very slight. On y *ose 
teachers who are employed in services, such as vocational^u^- 
tion; rehabilitation education; Indian education; and the C.L.G., 
W.P.A., and N.Y.A. are subjected direcdy to federal control. 

The legislature of a state has large powers in the organization, 
support, and control of public schools. It can regulate the school 
organization, prescribe the curriculum, designate standards for 
buildings, fix the minimum length of the school term, designate 
the ages of children eligible to attend school, determine the quali- 
fications of teachers who will be permitted to teach, establish 
salary schedules, provide tenure, and set the age of retirement 
from service. All the foregoing powers and many more ^ be 
exercised by a state legislature, subject only to the resections 
imposed by its own constitution and that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In a sense, the legislature of a state is a super school 
board which can use its power over local schools according to its 
discretion. It can delegate to the local school units the po^rs 
that it desires the local authorities to exerase. Some states have 
conferred broad powers over schools on local authonties; othem 
have distributed the powers between the lo^l authonties an 
state officials, the one serving as a check on the other. 
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The teacher should be fully informed regarding the school 
code of his state, since some of his duties are specified in law. 
It is important that these legal duties be carefully observed. 
Furthermore, since the local board of education acts as the agent 
of the state legislature in the local unit, the rules and regulations 
enacted at its discretion are in effect law, subject, of course, to 

the interpretation of the courts. 

The teacher is in much more intimate and direct relations with 
local school authorities than with either federal or state officials. 
He will no doubt know personally some or all of the local officials. 
These officials, although serving as agents of the state, are at the 
same time representatives of the people of the local unit. Many 
of their acts will be conditioned by local influence and personal 
considerations but when board actions are unduly controlled by 
purely local considerations, the board ceases to function as it 
should. 

It is certainly desirable that the teacher refrain in all cases 
from using personal influences in his relations with the local 
authorities by whom he is employed. His employment should 
not be secured through personal “ pull ” or pressure. The use of 
such methods in securing appointment or special favors is un- 
professional. 

Since the responsibilities of local board members involve the 
exercise of technical and professional judgments, professional 
officers such as the superintendent, principal, and special super- 
visors are usually employed as executives and advisers. It is with 
these officers that the teacher is in constant daily contact. 
Seldom will it be necessary for the teacher to go beyond these 
professional officers in his relations with the local school unit. 
The school board employs the teacher, but such employment 
should be on the nomination of its professional executive. Pro- 
motion within the system, increase in salary, assignment of the 
teacher, and the supplies and equipment needed in instruction 
should come through the professional executive and not through 
personal influence with members of the board. Onlv in case of 
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recommended dismissal does there appear to be any good reason 
for a teacher’s appeal from the recommendation of the profes- 
sional executive to the board. 

The relations of greatest importance to the individual teacher 
will be those with the school principal and with his immediate 
associates in the school in which he serves. These various re- 
lationships establish the teacher as a professional worker, as a 
contributing member of a professional group, and as an effective 
public serv'ant of the community which employs him. 

ADMUflSTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF CONCERN TO TEACHERS 

Many problems in the organization and administration of 
schools are of great concern to teachers and should not be settled 
by state legislatures, local boards of education, and state and 
local professional officers without the fullest participation of 
teachers. Teachers have obligations to the public that extend 
beyond their duties as leaders of pupils. They know the needs 
of schools more intimately than do other groups of dtizens. 
They have a right to participate with legislatures and school 
boards in determining policies with regard to their own functions 
as public servants. Teachers can properly take a part in policy- 
making, however, only when they acquaint themselves with the 
relation of the school to the general social order. When they have 
done this they may properly call the attention of the public to the 
historical fact that the settlements of educational probl^s 
which have been attempted without participation by profession- 
ally trained educators are never final. 

In the past, all too many so-called “solutions to problems of 
great concern to the teaching profession’’ have been reached 
without consultation with the teachers affected. The method, 
whether employed by state legislatures, state boards of educa- 
tion, state departments of public instruction, or local boards of 
education and their professional executives, is wrong and results 
at best only in the temporary solution of problems. The low 
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professional morale created is detrimental to the cause of educa- 
tion and is hazardous to the American plan of government. 

The problems of greatest concern to the teacher are those that 
pertain to his professional preparation; placement; professional, 
economic, and social security; professional ethics; and in-service 
improvement. Each of these problems has been the subject of 
legislative action, school-board regulation, long-term study by 
representative members of the teaching profession, and in more 
recent years deliberative consideration by the various groups 
directly concerned, namely, state legislatures, school-board associ- 
ations, parent-teacher organizations, taxpayers’ associations, and 
teachers’ organizations. 

In order that the individual teacher may contribute to the 
solution of these problems he must acquire a comprehensive 
jnderstanding of the conditions and influences which affect his 
Dersonal welfare and determine his professional status. Without 
iuch understanding he is unable to participate intelligently in 
he development of public opinion for the improvement of the 
caching profession. 


PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 

From the discussions of this chapter it should be apparent 
hat many administrative demands are made on the teacher, 
t is the general purpose of this book to provide a comprehensive, 
imctional treatment of these demands. In Part I the major 
dministrative responsibilities of the teacher are considered; 
1 Part II the important administrative relations of the teacher 
re treated; and in Part III the administrative problems of vital 
ancem to the teacher are critically discussed. 

In meeting the demands for the types of service required of 
le present-day teacher, the older literature on the duties of the 
lacher and the heritage of traditions of the profession are in- 
iequate. The social order to which pupils of the present gen- 
•ation must adjust themselves and the social order for which 
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teachers must prepare their pupils are undergoing mpid ctag^ 

A new profession of teaching with a broad concepuon <‘‘= 
sponsibffities of the teacher and of the relation of the school 

child behavior is required in the world today. , . ^ 

The specihc purpose of the book is to aid the teacher m ac- 
quiring a true perspective of his administrative res^nsibdities. 
The intent U not to provide recipes or formulae for the ^ 
formance of specific activities but rather to supply a compr^ 
hensive body of knowledge that will contribute to the teachers 

administrative insight. rritiral 

When it is possible, generalizations are presented for 

consideration. From the discussions presented, it is hoped Aat 
the prospective teacher wUl receive the insight required to under^ 
stand many of the problem situations which are sure to anse f 
day to day and that he will be prepared in advance of >1^®- 
sity for meeting these situations intelligently. It is further 
h^ that the experienced teacher will secure from the di^us- 
sio^new views which will enable him to meet responsibilities 
that are often obscured because of the lack of adequate mstruc 

tion and the uncertain values of personal j 

Several carefully selected references are listed at the do^ 
eaS chapter for those who may desire to pursue more 
the tonics discussed. VJhen the book is used as a text for courses 

„„ Sciml Manaimen, or d 

AdmimsIraHcn. the referonces may be a^^ed to 

bem of the clasa for group discuasion. A bnef 

^fereace is given for the personal gmdance of the md.v.dual 

reader. 
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I ^ 1 “Democratic School Administration Through a 
Bowman, Leonard L. De „ , , n j XCI (December, 

Ucal School Code,” American School Board Journal, XCI (Uecem 

'’gir:!i''ihSboanl ntlea and regulat»na as aMa in de^ocatk 
educational administration. 
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Chambers, M. M. “Legislation Touching Teachers, Nations Schools, 
XXIV (September, 1939), 74 . 76 - 

Summarizes recent legislation enacted in the several states concerning 
changes in certification laws and new stipulations regarding teachers’ 
contracts, salaries, and retirement. 

Engelhardt, N. L. “ School Administration Then, Now, and Tomorrow,” 
Antsrican School Board Journal, C (March, 1940), 21—24. 

A review of school administration during the last fifty years for the 
semicentennial of the American School Board Journal. 

Henry, Nelson B. “ Fundamentals of Democratic Administration in City 
School Systems,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 

337 - 45 - , . .... 

A valuable discussion of the relations of teachers and administrators 

in the organization and the operation of a city school system. 

Isseks, Morris S. “ The Rules of a School Board,” American School Board 
Journal, Cl (July, 1940), 22-23. 

Urges the codification of rules and relations to make possible a com- 
prehensive and integrated system of administration with respect to the 
relations, duties, responsibilities, and privileges of the board and its 
agents. 

Manahan, John L., and Jarman, A. M. “A Comparison of Superior and 
Inferior Teachers,” American School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 
23-24. 

Presents a scale for the evaluation of teachers and reports ratings of 
seventy-eight inferior and seventy-eight paired superior teachers. 

Matzen, John M., and Knapp, Robert H. “Teacher Participation in 
School Administration,” American School Board Journal, XCVII 
(October, 1938), 27-28, 87. 

Eighty-nine superintendents in the Middle West indicated the degree 
to which their teachers participate in twenty-nine administrative func- 
tions. Advantages, dangers, and outcomes of teacher participation are 
discussed. 

Otto, Henry J. “Something New and Different,” School Executive, 
LVIII Qune, 1939), 21-22. 

A report on how 156 teachers in twenty-five elementary schools of 
Michigan are meeting administrative problems arising from innovations 
in classroom teaching. 

Palm, Reuben R. “A Teacher’s Argument for Democracy in Administra- 
tion,” American School Board Journal, C (February, 1940), 21-22, loi. 

To avoid further misunderstanding, states the author, the mutual 
responsibilities of both teachers and administrators must be mutually 
discussed for the best interests of the children in the schools. 
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leinoehl C M. “Teacher Partidpation in School Administration.” JVo- 

tianal 'Elementary Principal. XVIII (December. 1938). 69-74- 

Points out that teachers have been found a real source of information 
and help in school administration and shows that the trend appears to 
Z towL the greater utilization of teacher partiapation m improvmg 

5cSihi^m^,*‘FSd M. “It Takes More than Pedagogy.” Nation’s 

Schools XXIV (September, 1939). 6^-63. ^ , 

Asserts that superintendents look for personality m the apphc^t for 
teaching and that teacher-training institutions do not give enough con- 
sideratiL to such factors as appearance, speech, conduct, social traits. 

Wh r' “S ome Aspects of Teacher Participation in School Adminis- 
tration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI Oanuary, 

steps in the realization of projected ideals as well as the philo- 
»phS of fern, sho., Ih. di=cp»cy betwea. 

M. “Aitaiiiiistration mthout Portfolio." NMi^s 

Schools XXII (November, 1938), 26-28. 

D^Zp^L of tocher participation in school administration prac- 
ticed in a number of city school systems. „ . , _ j 

Study H. P. “ Relation of the School to Other Social Pro<^ and Insti- 
tutions,” School and Community, XXVI Oanuary, *94o). 

An overview of characteristics of the social pattern which affect the 

role of the school in a democracy. wn- 

Zvve Claire T. “Democratic Living — A Program for Schools, Nor 
tional Elementary Principal, XVIII (April, 1939). *52-58- 

Urges coKiperation of pupils, teachers, pnnap^, and parrate to se- 
cure most intelligent consideration of school problems and pohaes. 




CHAPTER II 


Responsibilities for 

GUIDANCE OF PUPILS 


Ihe modern school is required to accept responsi- 
bilities with respect to pupils which the school of a generation ago 
was not expected to assume. These new responsibilities are the 
direct result of the growing complexity of community life. The 
rapid growth of cities and the development of schools with large 
enrollments have greatly increased the number and difificulty of 
problems which must be solved by teachers and administrative 
officers. Even in rural communities the problems of schools 
have increased. One responsibility which rests equally on urban 
and rural schools is that of preventing accidents. The hazards 
of travel to and from school have been multiplied many times 
by power-driven vehicles which use the city streets and country 
roads for rapid transportation. Another responsibility is that 
of overcoming the dangers to pupils of physical injury and con- 
tagious diseases. These dangers have increased as the number 
of pupils in schools has increased and as the accommodations of 
school buildings have been taxed beyond the capacity originally 
planned. 

The changes indicated have complicated the managerial 
problems of the modem school to such an extent that the teacher 
must be prepared to meet situations which did not exist in times 
past. No longer can any teacher pattern his activities after the 
practices of teachers in the past. 
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HOW THE YOUNG W^RE EDUCATED BEFORE THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL 

Some people think it unnecessary for the schools to adopt new 
patterns^ operation because of the growing complexities o 
modem life. The conservatism of human nature is such tha 
parents and adults who remived their education Wf a generahon 
ago are disposed to believe that schoolmg of the kmd whi* they 
received is entirely adequate for the new generation. It is m- 
^Int therdore that one should go back to " 
forms of education to realise fully what modem edumo™ 
means. The elaborate modem system of training pupds for 
adult life and the simple practices which were adequate to an 
early stage of human social oiganiaation offer an dlummatmg 

“E^' today in simple uncivilized societies you4 get 4eir 
preparation for life through incidental instructton from eldem 
L young person thus trained without the help of 
teachers is however, required to undergo se^re tests 
being admitted to the responsibilities of adult Ue. 
or fifteen years of age he generally attmns 
understanding of the customs of the tnbe to he “ 

adult The admission to adult soaety is an occaaon for teste of 
lany kinds. H these are successfully met by 4e youth ho is 
formally inducted with a group celebration mto his new steto 

One writer who has studied primitive life as it exists m south 
eastern Australia describes the ceremonies by which boys are a ■ 
mitted to adulthood as divided into four stages. 

The first stage is characterized as a public separation of th 
boy from childish habits and associations. He at this time giv^ 
up his mother, ceases to have any contacts with oto womm^ 
children of the tribe, and puts away completely all child^ 
things He goes to the men’s house to live and his 
duriL this stage are exclusively with men. Here, his mstnic- 
rio^s are largely informal and am acquired through listening and 

observing. 
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In the second stage, the youth receives from his elders much 
direct instruction by word of mouth regarding tribal legends, 
laws, and customs. The instruction is given largely through 
dramatic presentations and pantomimes which are staged by the 
elders to depict important aspects of the social life of the tribe, 
to impress the youth with the importance of strict obedience to 
tribal customs, and to develop respect for the power and wisdom 
of the old men. Under the guidance of his sponsors the novitiate 
is instructed in his new duties as a man and in the principles 
of conduct which should control his behavior in the future. 
The most important of the duties and principles prescribed for 
boys are: 

to listen to and obey the old men, that is, a respect for constituted 
authority and for the law; to share everything they have with their 
friends and to protect the needy, that is, a spirit of community co-oper- 
ation; to live peaceably; not to interfere with women and girls, that is, 
to observe the rules of morality and propriety; to obey the food re- 
strictions until released from them, that is, to exercise the necessary 
self-restraint in refraining from doing those things which are contrary 
to the spirit of the law as well as to the letter of it.' 

The third stage in the induction ceremony is the demonstra- 
tion by the youth, through a series of tests, that he possesses the 
skills, understandings, and qualities desired in a member of the 
tribe. For example, in order to test the self-control of the youth, 
the elders of certain tribes resort to the “tooth-knocking cere- 
mony.” 

The boy is blindfolded and startled by unearthly noises which he 
has never before heard. The ceremony also tests the boy’s power of 
endurance, since the tooth is knocked out by a wooden cudgel and is a 
very painful process. While the operation is in progress, with his 
legs in two holes dug in the ground for the purpose, held firmly by 
men and unable to see what is happening, the novice must give no 
sign of a consciousness of pain or of what is being done to him, hearing 
all the while the weird swish o f the bull-roarer and the cries of the 

' Elizateth Anne Weber, The Duk-Duks: Primitive and Historic Types of 
Litizenship, pp. 17-18. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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U Uirr, Tlip tooth-knocking ceremony is one of the 
1“ rort^nt o'! the cycle, becau^the t^th pa js as a visible indi- 
cation of the attainment of manhood by the youth. 

The fourth and final stage in the youth’s initiation c«*ts rf 
a prltionary period of undetermined length durmg wfu* ^ 

coLct is carefully of 

quired to demonstrate his abi ty 

imposed food restrictions arid „(te„ for 

sent into ^ prohibitions as to certain food 

KSses the characteristics of mar- 

a period near dre end of puberal Wenri^ 

Most of the ° “.aea conduct for the guls. 

have similar ceremonies w i -ncr in the home arts and in 

For the girl the purpose is proper rami 

the social customs of Ihe "0™“ ° ^ self-control, resourceful- 

for . 1.0 desired ^"\"s^crions aro mtended «. 

r:p"<o 

“'ThTtastmrfonal pha* 

is evidently guided by e view competencies can be 

needs cermin of 4e tribe. Edu- 

r«e^::^:i“::eri 

York: Macmillan Co., 1904- 
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tribe depends on the ability of each member to perform the func- 
tions that are necessary for that survival. 

A special form of education which departed from the general 
tribal pattern began to appear when a youth was apprenticed 
to the medicine man or was, as the son of a chief, given more 
training than that which was given to his fellows. Something 
that can be roughly compared with the modem school originated 
when the training received by selected youth was differentiated 
from the training received by the ordinary youth. In brief, 
schools developed in response to the demand for education sup- 
plementary to the experiences which were acquired through 
contacts with tribal life. The education of girls continued to be 
purely informal, incidental trauning by parents and elders, long 
after the boys who were to be leaders were given formal training 
for their duties. 

As time passed and society became increasingly complex, 
especially when the elaborate arts of reading, writing, and cal- 
culating with numbers came into existence, the older members 
of famUies found that they could not supply the training neces- 
sary for young people. Then it was that schools in the modern 
sense, mstitutions with professional teachers, came into existence. 
These schools at first limited their training to the boys of the 
aristoaacy. Only in the last period of the history of civilized 
nations have they expanded so that they reach the sons and 
daughters of the common people. 

GUIDANCE THE ORIGINAL FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 

Even the modem school does not give to youth all the educa- 
tion they receive. The school merely supplements in certain 
special lines the training which continues to be given by elders 
through example and to be assumed by youth through imitation. 
The school is often criticized for not providing this or that form 
of instruction. It should not be forgotten that the modem 
school giving education to ordinary youth is one of the youngest 
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of the social institutions tor the care of youth. Its tortons 
have been from the first secondary to the functions of the home 
and of the institutions which train rulers. 

The laws about the education of youth even in so late a system 
of social organization as that of the MassaAn^tts Colony at 
first merely prescribed what patents were required to do. 
ents were charged under the supendsion of the “ 

teach their children to read the scriptures and the capital l^s 
and to give them instruction in some useful o«upation. TOen 
it became evident that many parents did not have the sbl an 
the patience to teaa reading, the laws of the Colony requirrf 
comLnities to o^e schools. The. schi^ls 
the parents of a part of their duty. The schools did not t^ 
you* in occupations. Parents continued to ^^rform this te- 

tion. If they could not train in a trade they bound out the 

aild to an artisan who took Ae aild as an apprentice. e 
school was a very highly specialized institution^ 
to ae socialization of Ae young was only a sma^l P^ of Ae tot^ 
Muence brought to bear on Aem. Family life, ae example of 
dders, and ae aura also provided educative ei^nenc^ 

The domestic and incidental influences wbia contnbuK a 
ae education of young people in a highly meaanized age 
*a as ae present are less effective aan aey were in «>lon|al 
times It has become ne«ssary aerefore to 
phases of education whia in earlier times could safely be left 

the home and to incidental experience. • 

There is a very useful word whia has come ma 
use in recent years to describe a function of 
necessities of modem life have imposed upon it That word 

pressure on ae school to assume guidance responsibfli^ 
for vourcame first from occupational groups. It was recogmzrf 
aat youa appeared to suffer ae greatest maladjusBient i 
Lng into ae industrial world. Maladjusment was cosd^ 

business and industry as well as to youa and soaety m g 
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The school was urged to provide occupational information and 
training in vocational skills, to offer guidance with respect to 
vocational choice, to assist in securing placement, and to render 
follow-up services after employment as a means of facilitating 
the adjustment of youth to occupational pursuits. 

The successful adjustment of the youth to adult life was soon 
found to require something more fundamental than the services 
implied in vocational guidance. Educational guidance, that is, 
guidance in all the phases of intelligent living, must precede and 
condition vocational guidance. In brief, the guidance function 
was found to be so intimately related with education that guid- 
ance and education have come to be regarded in a broad sense as 
synonymous terms. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER FOR GUIDANCE 

In the foregoing sections it has been pointed out that the school 
of the past began in a limited way and only gradually took on 
the character of a comprehensive social agency dealing with all 
the needs of the child. The teacher of today cannot be content 
to be a mere craftsman concerned chiefly or only with lesson 
plans and methods of teaching. The competent teacher must 
give guidance for the whole life of the pupils. 

The guidance function of the school must be adjusted to the 
instructional program which deals with the ordinary subject 
matter that has been traditionally taught. In other words there 
should not be less arithmetic or English but there should be more 
attention given to the consideration of such problems as the 
particular interests and capacities of the individual pupil and his 
opportunities for employment and success in later life may re- 
quire. The school must expand so as to deal sympathetically 
with all the needs of the pupils. The school becomes in an im- 
portant sense a clearing house of the experiences which con- 
tribute to the individual’s development. 

The teacher as the director of the “clearing house of pYnpri- 
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ences” must familiarize himself with the kind of experiences 
brought to the child through all the forces with which he comes 
fa™ ntact. To attempt to guide Ute development of the pupd 

without an intimate knowledge of ^ 

total of his experiences is to attempt the impossible. Obviously 
Z, the teaLr in 4e m«len. school must acpuite a bm^ 
understanding of many outside conditions as well as of those 
within the school. He must also understand human na ui^ 
This understanding will enable him to assume the responsibihty 
in b^ging to a tos all the influents and fortes 

that contribute to the individual s education. 

Understanding the family 

The education of the child begins in the family and is l^y 
under the control of the family until conmct is i^de ^ to 
nursery school, kindergarten, or first pnmary grade, 
this period of family control is four, five, or ^ yearn, it wlU resto 

rracuisition of a background of »cial * 

rdootion of many of to attitudes, feelings, and ways of tonking 

the period of to sdrooVs 

""ntoC ral character of family Ide produc^V 
m^er^nditions have been emphasised fa ^ 

Whatever to " rt^t 

for the traming of children the sen -^-tances permit. 

the defects in to “ Z deprived to child, as 

Where to conditions of home P of 

toy have in most urban was common 

sharing witi. parents “ “ "Jpensam^ experi. 

in earlier times, the school must supply n .„ social co 

enres, such as of individual responabil 

ooeration, and trainmg in the discharge oi 
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ities. The change in the character of family life imposes large 
duties of guidance on teachers. 

The new tasks of the school just enumerated do not mean that 
the teacher today must assume that the school supplants the 
home entirely. Because the home of the child is less likely now 
to provide the experiences which are adequate to prepare for life 
than was the home of an earlier period when society was simple, 
it would be a mistake to conclude that parents have abdicated 
all responsibility. The responsibilities of both home and school 
have simply undergone change and parents and teachers must 
adapt themselves to the change. The situation calls for a clear 
understanding of conditions and a new and more intimate type 
of co-operation. Teachers must strive to help parents to under- 
stand the changes which have taken place in the social order. A 
full acceptance of the duties of guidance compels the educational 
system to undertake the training of parents with respect to the 
demands which society makes on all of the agencies that act on 
pupils. 

The sociologists have emphasized in their writings the especially 
acute need of guidance of children and parents in the homes of the 
foreigners who come to America and find social conditions wholly 
different from those which existed in the countries from which 
they came. Dealing with the special problems of Polish emi- 
grants Thomas and Znaniecki write as follows: ^ 

A well furnished and cleanly kept house — a point on which much 
stress is now being laid by American social agencies — shows a certain 
economic stability and an interest of the woman in housekeeping but 
does not permit us to conclude that vital moral traditions or active 
educatory interests are present in the parents, nor even that strong 
bonds unite the marriage-group. Even the preservation of active 
solidarity between husband and wife does not necessarily argue in 
favor of their ability or willingness to educate their children. As- 
sumptions of this kind are based upon the mistaken idea that the 
family (by w hich always the marriage-group is here meant) is by its 

* William L. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, II, 1792-99. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927 (second edition). 
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snrial aeency and bound to have a posi- 
,rery existence a const^c ^ completely demor- 

alized and do not instrument for imparting to the 

marriage-group organ^uo^^ 

young ^ but this instrument is worthless unless 

have a weU ordered set of 

Semt o^S;a^do’r to impart and know how to do it. ^d these are 

pr«:isely the 

\\ e must rea ize entirely different, much richer in con- 

mamage-group was marriage-group was an 

•"r mrToAhe'^d^r social mUieu and shared its stock of tradi- 
integral part o* . r^, rhildren were early made to par- 

tionsandschem^of behavor _ „„ 4 , hedonWc, 

ticipate in all the j ,1^1,, absorbed and imitated their 

social, re . gious-and thus., rnefct^J^^^ 

enure hle-orsanizauo ■ children into the accumulated body 

effort or reflection, present active life ol the 

of traditions of the tor from the principles 

.ieficiencies th^ 

and examples onerea > oarents did not need 

might have been in their early „ccal stand- 

:ra“rrrurnSi:^^^op-«<- 

communin' and The children no longer 

All this is radically chan^ m ta^ca. ^ 

rake par, in the activiues “"'■en ^ Lr otui separate 

'"t is sal soTLmmuni'ty ol intertats and occupauon left 

u«'«n the girl and her mother but the 

with his father. Education . ^ing in his father’s activi- 

if the boy had any opportum i ^ ^ have little social 

ties he would not gam much b> it tjie active 

meaning left in them - unless, of c»r^. the 4, 

builder, of the .P<;"“"„^,„m^through .hich the child is 
”3"u'^into the social life his 

i„r nd::fof r^^Srcon™! o. hi, dder,, but he is often called 
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to mediate between his parents and American institutions whose real 
meaning he may not understand any better than they, but with which 
he has a better superficial acquaintance. Any authority which the 
parents might claim as bearers of the social traditions of the wider 
milieu is thus definitely undermined. 

Under these circumstances the immigrant’s home could acquire an 
educatory influence only if the older generation were trained in moral 
ideals, if their intellectual horizon were widened, if they were taught 
how to follow a system of rational education and were willing to do it. 

Understanding community institutions 
The extent to which a child is influenced by institutions in the 
community other than the school should be a matter of study 
and careful investigation by teacher and principal. In small 
communities the school can easily ascertain and appraise the 
community influences that operate in the out-of-school life of the 
child. The school can even modify these influences in many 
instances so that they supplement or complement the services 
which it renders. In the large community the task is far more 
complex. The load of the teacher is greater and the community 
influences are often subtle and certainly numerous. Even 
though teachers and administrators of the local school may or- 
ganize to understand and to influence the institutional life of the 
community in its relation with the child, the administration of 
the school system is often compelled to supply additional staff 
services to assist in counteracting unfavorable community in- 
fluences or in securing the co-operative support of the home and 
other institutional agencies. Visiting teachers are appointed in 
better organized school systems to study the community relations 
of pupils and to assist in keeping the school and the home in ac- 
cord; attendance officers are employed to prevent unnecessary 
absences; nurses and physicians are hired to safeguard the health 
of pupils; and psychologists and psychiatrists are engaged to 
assist in effecting adjustments between outside influences and 
the school. These supplementary school officers assist the teach- 
ers but cannot be relied on to take over the responsibilities for 
guidance. 
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Furthermore, without knowledge of the relations of pupils 
with community institutions, such as the church, library, mu- 
seum, playgrounds, motion-picture theatres, civic organizations, 
business enterprises, philanthropic societies, and the like, the 
task of the teacher in guiding pupils is rendered difficult. The 
individual child is a product of all the forces that have influenced 
his development since he became a conscious being. To attempt 
to change his character through the influence of the school with- 
out taking into consideration the effects of influences outside the 
school is to operate blindly. 

Co-operation with projessional workers 

The teacher is only one of a number of professional workers 
in the school system who exercises a guiding influence on the 
child. The principal as head of a local school must account to 
the parent for the progress of the child under the teacher to 
whom the child is assigned. The teacher should therefore con- 
sult the principal in the guidance of the child just as the principal 
will no doubt consult the teacher. 

Since the materials of instruction are usually provided in whole 
or in part by the central office of the school system, sometimes 
by the educational authorities of the state, and the teacher is 
required to use the materials furnished, his responsibility for 
the interplay between the instructional materials and the child 
is divided. Here, again, the teacher’s relation is primarily with 
the principal, who is expected to give unity to education through 
the interpretation of instructional materials and the int^tion 
of the work of the different teachers. 

In town and city school systems a superintendent is usuafly 
employed to give professional advice to the board of education 
and to serve as the executive officer of the board in providing 
professional leadership to the principals and teachers. Occasion- 
ally, the superintendent may speak or write directly to the mem- 
bers of his staff stating the policies of the school system, giving 
his interpretation of the materials and methods of instruction. 
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and outlining principles and procedures to be observed in the 
management of the schools. The general practice of superin- 
tendents, however, is to deal with the school principals and Ic 
hold the principals responsible for dealing with the teachers. 

Schools organized either in departmental units or according tc 
the platoon plan ' may provide a special teacher to assume 
major guidance functions for a pupil instead of expecting of all 
teachers the more general oversight of all pupils. Even in 
schools which have special guidance departments full co-operation 
among teachers is highly important, if the pupil is to benefit from 
his contacts with different teaching and administrative person- 
alities. It is therefore apparent that the relations of each 
teacher with other teachers and with administrative officers 
must be clearly understood and fully appreciated, if the guidance 
function of the school is to be successfully realized. 

One of the leading school systems of the country, recognizing 
the dependence of the individual teacher on the superintendent’s 
office for the course of study and for many of the regulations that 
govern the life of pupils, has taken the position that it is the duty 
of the central administration to send a supervisor from the 
superintendent’s office to help any teacher who finds difficulties 
in fitting the course of study and school regulations to the needs of 
the pupils. In this way the school system recognizes that the 
relation bettveen the teachers and the superintendent is a two- 
way relation. Not only must teachers co-operate with the 
superintendent, but also the superintendent must be of assist- 
ance to the teachers. 


Under the platoon plan the pupils of a school are divided into two groups 
which are alternated once or twice a day for different types of instruction 
or example, one group or platoon may use the classrooms for instruction in 

phtoon receives instruction at the same time in special subjects or areas such 
-s music, art, science, dramatics, and physical education, or engages in recrea- 
rL'S The plan is LSedTo 
fadlitS ° ^ utilization of plant 
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Problems of teacher complicated by mass education 

If the teacher had only a single pupil to guide, the pupil could 
easily be studied as an individual and service could be rendered 
on the basis of personal needs. Such a situation would be com- 
paratively simple. But the teacher has many pupils, not in- 
frequently as many as forty to fifty per class. The ne^ity of 
instructing pupils in large classes is frequently regarded by teach- 
ers as a hardship and is believed to be responsible for decreasing 
the effectiveness of guidance. WTiile the belief is not supported 
by the evidence accumulated from the studies of teacher load 
the fact that guidance depends on the proper understanding of 
the individual necessarily places a limit on the number of pupils 


who can be served by a single teacher. 

In elementary schools the limit of pupil load vanes greatly in 
different schools. Private schools that can collect substantid 
tuition fees from parents make much of the fact that the pupil 
load of the teachers is small. Public schools, especially m lai^e 
cities in which the pupil load is usually high, frankly recognize 
the problem and seek to meet any difficulties that anse from mass 
education by grouping in classes pupils who appear to need the 
same treatment. | In secondary schools the number of pupils 
assigned to a teacher has been made a stand^d m school ac- 
crediting, classes of more than thirty and a total daily pupil load 
of over 150 being recognized as generally undesirable . ! 

The limited financial support which communities are able to 
give to public schools is the determining condition which mak^t 
Lessary to have large classes. «When schools are crowded 
teachers and principals have no choice but to group pupils m 
large numbers. There is a disposition at times on the part 
parents to be critical of school systems because of 
of classes. \ The answer to any criticisms of parent. ^ 
that the school system can hire only a limited number teaAer^ 
Additional financial support is necessary if 
small The superintendent of schools in the city • 
Teestimatel to. a reduction by one pnpil in to average dae. 
of the schools of that city would cost $60,000 per year. 


jr.mna & Kuhnjir University Libra^, 

.■c rssioa No 
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The schools of earlier times were ungraded; that is, each pupil 
progressed according to his individual achievements. Moreover, 
the progress of the pupil in the different subjects was not always 
at the same rate. Where the ungraded school was small the 
teacher had little difficulty in keeping the needs of each child in 
mind and in shifting the child from group to group in any partic- 
ular subject. As soon as the ungraded school became large it was 
necessary to group pupils somewhat more permanently and to 
relieve the teacher of the wide range of instructional duties which 
the ungraded type of organization imposed. 

The kind of grouping which was common in the small one- 
teacher school had grave disadvantages. A pupil often forged 
ahead in a subject which he liked and failed to make progress in 
subjects which he disliked. The graded system which came into 
being in American schools in the middle of the last century pro- 
vides not single subjects but an organized group of subjects to 
be studied by pupils at certain stages in their development. 
The graded system recognizes for example that there is a certain 
section of reading which belongs with a certain section of arith- 
metic. The duty of the teacher in a graded school is so far as 
possible to keep all members of the class moving through all 
subjects at the same rate. To gain uniformity in the progress of 
many pupils very often requires special attention to certain in- 
dividuals. For the pupils who are bright and quick the teacher 
must provide additional work. For the pupils who are slow the 
teacher must prepare special remedial exercises. In short, the 
program of instruction must be fitted to individual needs. 

To facilitate the administration of instruction and guidance 
various types of pupil grouping are employed, usually in terms 
of yearly progress, as Grade IB, IIIA, IX, and the like. While 
the number of individuals in a class may be small or so large as 
to be disconcerting, the teacher must always have in mind that 
the school must do more than merely give instruction. It is true 
that instructional materials must be obtained, lessons assigned, 
study required, learning tested, and results evaluated bv the 
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icher It is a deplorable fact that in many cases the teacher 
ay carry on routine processes of mere instruct.on tor a day, 

“Ik m^th, semester, or year without determ.nmg the char- 
■ter’istics of the individuals who compose the class a, subjects 
a eSdance. Education to a teacher who merely conducts 
Isis Is a mechanical process. At the end of dre sem«.er or 
eaT hiives final examinations, applies standards, and rates 
• A- dnnls of the class. On the basis of the ratings, reclas 

,is introduction to a new »‘3^;tprocedura i formal 

bought of merely as so many units. Such a proceo 

md wholly inadequate. routine lust de- 

\td'lSra"properu^^^^^^ the “class” concept. 

r„tad Xtewin^g I cla. as a 

instruction, the teacher should, regar g 

sonahties in need of development and Z 

of the teacher, then. Is to identify and to ^t acqua ^ 

different petition to some family group, 

bears a name “^^d by the teacher and the background 

The names should be Jch name should be acquired as 

of information l_Xry of each class member should be 

quickly as possible. guidance determined, 

a^ertained and his status as - ^ hTclilt with a class 
The problem of the teacher from his first 

is to think in terms of the each!r should al- 

planned for the ^'J^^^.X’dual members. The teacher 

r bicirrri-r of .e c- 

Xd Isciously develop his personal characteristics. 
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Guidance activities of the teacher 

la a sense every effort of the teacher to aid a pupil either in- 
dividually or as a member of a class may be regarded as guidance. 
Whether or not the effort actually results in guidance depends 
largely on the teacher’s conception of his functions. Many 
teachers are still too poorly trained to assume guidance respon- 
sibility. They can police a classroom, assign lessons in textbooks, 
command pupils to study, attend to the details of school business, 
and finally evaluate the progress of their pupils, but such activ- 
ities fall far short of the services implied in the guidance function. 
Perhaps the present percentage of individuals who are competent 
as guidance functionaries is much smaller than the leaders in 
education would care to admit. But regardless of the low per- 
centage of individuals who are competent, the fact remains that 
the guidance services expected of teachers by present-day society 
are more complex than in any period since the establishment of 
the school. 

Diagnosis 

There are perfectly definite steps which can be taken by the 
teacher who undertakes a program of guidance. The first step 
is diagnosis. Diagnosis is the process of collecting, analyzing, 
and evaluating educational and personal facts about a pupil for 
the purpose of determining their bearing on his future treatment. 
Successful diagnosis requires the making of appraisals of pupil 
progress. When the pupil is making good progress the teacher 
should aim to continue the treatment which has produced good 
results. When the pupil is having difficulty the teacher should 
aim to understand the conditions which lead to maladjustment 
and failure, and should trace the symptoms to their causes. 

In the diagnostic study of a problem pupil the first prerequisite 
is an accurate appraisal of the individual’s educational status. 
If nothing has been done previously to ascertain the status of the 
pupil as a subject for education, a real educational emergency 
exists. If, on the other hand, the determination of educational 
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status is made a part of the admission procedure, the diapios- 
tician has a known point of beginning in his study of particular 

cases 

It is not always possible to obtain a full case history of a pupil 
at the time of admission to school, but an effort should be made 
to assemble all personal and educational information available. 
Parents may be asked to answer orally or in writing questions 
pertaining to physical growth, health history, family history, 
and the developmental history of their children in school. They 
should not consider the questions impertinent when they realize 
that the school requires full knowledge of the pupil in order to 
render to him its greatest service. If the data are required as a 
matter of admission procedure, the school is enabled thereby to 
know its pupils better from the beginning. 


Classification 

The second step which can be taken by the teacher undertaking 
a program of guidance fe the classification or grouping of indmd- 
uals in such a way that the indications of needs revealed by 
diagnosis shall be followed. In some schools there is no evident 
distinction between guidance functions and the general process of 
education. No special responsibility is assumed for proper 
classification, rating, and promotion of the pupils from one class 
or grade to another. They are advanced in a formal way from 
grade to grade merely on the basis of standing in subject mattw. 
Whether under such conditions the pupils secure aid of a s^fic 
character in effecting adjustments is largely a matter of chana- 
In other schools the guidance activities, espeaally for older pupils, 
are semi-general. Programs of counseling are developed m ac- 
cordance with certain patterns, such as class op^rtunities to 
secure information regarding future educational offerings, class 
instruction in social duties and obligations, and group discu^on 
of problems to be encountered by pupils in future adjustments to 
social life. In still other schools provisions are made for in- 
dividual pupils, such as guidance in the formation of efifiaent 
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habits of study, the cultivation of intellectual interests, the de- 
velopment of special talents, the overcoming of special disabil- 
ities, the formation of right civic attitudes, the establishment of 
correct health habits, and the development of worthy habits of 
using leisure time. 

After diagnosis and classification, and in place of mere general 
advice such as is given in schools which do not have a systematic 
guidance program, three guidance services may be undertaken. 
These are informative services, advisory services, and adjustive 
services. They may be regarded as additional steps in a guidance 
program. 

Informative services 

The earliest efforts to provide information for students were 
along occupational lines. Courses in occupations were organized 
in some schools and were taught by vocational counselors. In 
Cincinnati, for example, the course consisted of ten lessons for 
pupils of the eighth and ninth grades. These courses in occupa- 
tions have developed in two directions in more recent years, 
namely, into separate courses containing both general and oc- 
cupational information offered usually in Grades VII and VIII 
and into units of instruction in regular courses in civics, economic 
geography, and economics, generally offered in Grade IX. The 
objectives of the courses dealing specifically with occupations 
are (i) to acquaint the pupils with the ways in which people earn 
a living, (2) to prepare them for a better understanding of oc- 
cupational problems, and (3) to furnish them a background of 
occupational information needed in making a wise choice of a 
vocation. 

The units of instruction in the regular courses have developed 
beyond the point where they give only occupational mformation. 
They now include general information on many types of social 
relations. The purposes of the courses giving general informa- 
tion are much the same as those of the occupational courses. 
The objectives of the general units are (i) to acquaint pupils 
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with the purpose and value of the school, (2) to provide them 
a baLTor selecting their school subjects m line witn future 
soctl and vocaUonal needs, and (3) to furnish them information 
Tgatdtag their duties and obligations in schcol and comjn.ty^ 
Couri and units of mst™ct» a^s de^bed in .e 
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through discussion and in some instances through examinations 
and tests. In addition, the pupil should be invited to consult 
his principal, home-room teacher, activity sponsor, or any other 
person when in doubt as to the correctness or the interpretation 
of important information. 

Thus, through the medium of explicit information the pupil is 
guided in his search for solutions to his problems. Although the 
orientation of the pupil to school and community life is neces- 
sarily a process which must be achieved by the pupil himself, it 
is generally recognized that successful orientation can be greatly 
facilitated when the school makes available to the pupil informa- 
tion of the kinds enumerated. 

The preparation of general information is largely the responsi- 
bility of the school principal and teachers, although older pupils 
may be utilized with great profit to themselves and with good 
effect on their younger beneficiaries. The preparation of infor- 
mation involving extended research is in some cases assigned by 
school systems to specialists in health, social activities, and out- 
of-school activities such as recreation. 

There is now much informational material distributed through 
r^lar subject-matter courses which could be assembled into 
courses of the type here advocated. 

Recent data collected from a selected group of 68 widely scat- 
tered schools show that information valuable as guidance ma- 
terial is provided for pupils through general courses in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grades. These courses are intended to 
acquaint the pupils with the major areas of instruction offered in 
secondary schools. For example, the course in general science 
introduces the pupil to the problems of both the physical and 
biological sciences. Units of instruction are provided which 
enable him to test his interests in physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, botany, zoology, and physiology. The teacher is also 
able to evaluate the responses of the pupils to the different units 
and to provide additional information with respect to the more 
specialized courses of science at advanced levels and the op- 
portunities which such courses provide for vocational careers. 
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More direct instruction of the guidance type is found in the 68 
schools studied as follows; (i) Courses in occupations are offered, 
chiefly at eighth- or ninth-grade levels, by 29 schools. (2) In- 
formation relative to occupations is provided as part of the regu- 
lar work in social studies by 28 schools, and through umts of 
instruction in other subjects by a smaller number of schools. 
(3) General information is provided through (a) pnnted or 
mimeographed descriptions of the program of studies, by 66 
schools; (b) student handbooks, by 45 schools; (c) special bul- 
letins describing the educational and vocational opportumtire, 
by 47 schools; (d) verbal information provided for entering pupils 
with respect to subject offerings, by 61 schools; (e) bulletins de- 
scribing extracurriculum activities, by 33 schools; (f) information 
furnished each pupil regarding his native ability, by 50 schools; 
(g) lists of books for informational reading on selected occupa- 
tions, by 47 schools; (h) tabular information on admission re- 
quirements of colleges, by 47 schools; (i) information regardmg 
the success of local graduates in colleges, by 44 spools; 0 ) a 
special issue of the school newspaper devoted to guidance, by 9 


schools.* 

Guidanre for many pupils need not go beyond the mere sup- 
plvinn of information. Others apparenUy fail to benefit from 
information which is merely supplied to them. They are unable 
to interpret it without assistance, and they cannot make ap^a- 
tion of informative knowledge without counsel and advice. 
Some of them may become badly maladjusted both m “J* 
in community, if neglected, and may finally require skdlfnl ad- 
visement before successful orientation takes place. 


Advisory services 

Advisement, the fourth step in guidance service, consists m 
directing the pupil in the processes of self-discovery. It is more 
than making decisions for the pupil and pioffermg wbd 

he may accept or reject. It is a process through which the 
» W. C. Reavis, unpublished study, May, 1938- 
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tention of the pupil is stimulated so that he will see the impor- 
tance of considering problems, issues, alternatives, and relation- 
ships with respect to matters of concern to himself and to the 
social order of which he is part. Such advisement is held by 
Brewer^ to be a sound compromise between freedom and com- 
pulsion. The pupil is encouraged to look over possibilities, to 
survey the pros and cons of various alternatives in the light of his 
own and others’ experiences, and to understand why one line of 
action is to be preferred to another. Advisement provides the 
pupil with the basis of intelligent action without depriving him of 
the right of choosing the line of action which he will follow. For 
example, a high-school pupil may think that he would like to study 
medicine and become a physician. He knows certain physicians 
whom he greatly admires. He is interested in both the nature of 
the services rendered by physicians and the remunerative rewards 
which the highly successful physicians are reported to receive. 
He lacks information regarding the requirements exacted of per- 
sons who seek admission to medical schools and he has never com- 
pared his own abilities and characteristics with these require- 
ments. All this he communicates to the counselor from whom he 
seeks advice. The pertinent facts bearing on the profession of 
medicine are provided by the counselor and the pupil is stimu- 
lated to take stock of his ability to meet the requirements which 
medicine exacts. The decision with respect to his future action 
is made by the pupil. The counselor's responsibility is to see 
that the pupil considers fairly all the important facts. 

Successful advisement requires of the adviser understanding 
of the pupil who seeks guidance. If complete understanding of 
individual interests and needs were in the possession of teachers 
the process of advisement would be relatively simple. Since 
such understanding is not readily acquired it is sometimes well 
to ask the pupil to describe his interests through a questionnaire 
or through a letter describing his educational and occupational 
plans. 

‘ John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance, p. 23. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. 
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Some pupBs apparently are unable to mate a saurfactory^ 
sponse to advisement, however skillful it may be. They suffer 
from physical disabilities, mental disorganization, or emobon^ 
difficulties which prevent them from prohtmg from advis^ent. 
Sometimes they are so maladjusted that 

tional decisions. When such cases are encoun^ Ae teaser 
must recognize that a different kind of service is needed and an 
effort must be made to take the fifth step in gmdance, namely. 

adjustment. 

Adjiistive services 

Adjustment is a special form of guidance whi* seeto to eff^ 
changes in the pupil. It may be that the pupil Itself 
the changes required to effect adjustment but such is not of^ ffie 
case In most instances certam changes in the mdividual or his 
^■Jment must be made for him. Often adjustm^t m too 

technical a process to be successfully ^ ^ 

principals and teachers. The services of persons s^ 

trainffig, such as physidans, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 

“su2e“Idtl adjustment involves two diswvery of^ 

of difficulties and corrective or remedial treatment ^ 

covery of causes involves the coUection. ’ 

L ^nation of the conditions which have acted upon the m- 
dividual to bring about the abnormal condition. Whm ffie ca^ 
or causes of the present condition have been ascertamed, tte 
treatment then consists in making the changes which are requi^ 
to restore the individual to as nearly normal status as possible. 
trJZZ a pupil may be maladjusred in 

„otical disability which results in serious impairment of vision. 
rSig md ^-itration in study are to this pupU p^ul ^ 
L^ossible undertakings. The disabUity has caused ^ 
m nedect reading and to avoid study. He therefore has tadrt 
to keep pace in school with his friends. Emtorrassn^^ 
of his Mure and his inabdity to secure satisfaction from ezpen 
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ences in school has tended to make the pupil rebellious in his at* 
titude toward school. Through the friendly interest of principal 
and teacher a physician may be consulted and the disability re- 
moved by a surgical operation. The change effected in the 
pupil’s vision starts him on the road to normalcy in school work 
and to ultimate adjustment. While principal and teacher may 
have contributed much to the adjustment of the pupil, the pri- 
mary cause was removed by the physician. Until the cause was 
discovered and remedied, successful adjustment was impossible. 

A physical defect of the eyes is comparatively simple in con- 
trast with the far-reaching psychical defects which are sometimes 
discovered in pupils. A writer on the applications of psychiatry 
to high-school problems summarized a discussion of cases as fol- 
lows: 


Our psychiatric study of high-school girls has had certain definite 
results from the point of view of therapy and education. Problem 
girls have been helped to make better adjustment, because individual 
examinations have brought to light such important and often remedi- 
able conditions as the following: 

(a) Difficult home, family or personal situations. 

(b) Unsuitable courses in school, resulting in lack of interest, sense 
of failure, and so forth. 

(c) Sensory, speech, and postural defects, malnutrition, glandular 
imbalance. 

(d) Morbid emotional states and difficult personality traits. 

(e) Psychoneurotic conditions, mental inferiority, or psychosis. 

Measures that have been utilized to bring about better adjustments 

are: 

(a) Interpretation of the girl and her behavior to herself, her family, 
and her teachers. 

(b) Modification or radical change of courses to suit individual 
need, as a result of which disastrous over-reaching of ability has been 
averted or stopped. Tutoring in difficult subjects has been done in 
some cases. 

(c) Provision of needed medical and suigical care through appropri- 
ate clinics. 

(d) Provision of lunches by the school in cases of malnutrition. 

(e) Provision for recreation or participation in group activities. 
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(0 Attention to such needs as arise from shyne® dis^uragem^L 
selLnsciousness. a sense of inferiority, and other difficult peisonahty 

Scholarships for certain students to enable them to ™^te 
on^ hL work instead of struggling to combine study and part-tune 

work.' 

It may be said, and in some cases with trnth, that m^y rf 
thL foL of treatment might have been nsed wtthont the ad- 
a psychiatrist, but it is eqnally .me dtat oto — 
rpplied by the schools is not efficadons because the root of die 
difficnltyl not reached and cannot be without the md of one 
familiar with the manifestations of nervous and mental sicta^ 
From the discussion to this point it should be apparent th^ 
adjustment as a guidance service presents more complicated 
than do the services of providing information or giving 

advisement. 


guidance requirements of teachers 

The successful execution of the guidance function depends nl»n 

the ability of the teacher to secure the confidence of the mditndual 
the ability ,„ell.known fact in personnel relations 

Sat'aTtodividual tends to reveal himself more fully and My 
to a person whose friendship is unquestioned than to cme^ose 
rienSiip is a matter of doubt. This fact being trae, it is o^™ 
ra^te first prindple in educational guidance is a geninne con- 
I„r lewLm of tile pupils to be guided. Young people ® 
:„Tch m"to a friend and tiiey are equally quid, in sensmg 

“ Trpel°n ICld ZTs guidanm capadty rfl sec^ 

S SITm tiirough confeienm 

tr evs.rct rPQtrain the inclination to taiK or lu w 

nd must develop the ability to listen and induce free 
examine te advised. The best results from 

expression from the perso 

. T “The AppUration of Psychiatry to HigleScheol 

'Anne T. ’. iv flanuarv 1925 ), 24”25- 

Problems,” Mental Hygtene. IX (January, 19 5;. 
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conference are obtained if a situation can be created which will 
cause the pupil of his own accord to seek his guidance officer for 
advice. Since it is not always possible to bring about conference 
at the request of the pupil, the teacher must seek to approximate 
the conditions of the voluntary conference as nearly as possible. 

A further requirement of a guidance functionary is the ac- 
quisition of a broad understanding of life and a keen insight into 
the problems of youth. The lack of such understanding and in- 
sight is an insuperable barrier in guidance. There is a great deal 
of literature which describes the attitudes of young people. The 
teacher will do well to add to his reading some of the stories 
about young people. Very often these stories give a more vivid 
picture of the attitudes and problems of youth than do technical 
books on child nature. 

Organization to facilitate guidance 

The difficulty encountered in training an entire corps of teach- 
ers to undertake duties as highly specialized as those involved in 
guidance has caused many school officials to set up guidance 
programs around one or more persons specifically trained for 
guidance services. Some of these schools entrust the guidance 
function to a single technically trained individual usually desig- 
nated as school counselor or adviser. This person is relieved of 
other school duties and is available at all hours of the school day 
to pupils in need of advisement. Pupils come to the counselor 
of their own accord or are sent by administrative officers or are 
referred by teachers or parents. Results of the conferences are 
reported to teachers and parents when their understanding of 
the pupils will thereby be facilitated. 

Other schools — especially high schools and departmentalized 
elementary schools — designate one qualified teacher to serve 
each grade as counselor. These teachers are released from one 
or two periods of teaching daily to perform the special functions 
of guidance and they serve as intermediaries between the pupils 
and regular teachers or parents when adjustments in the interests 
of the pupils are required. 
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The assignment of the duties of guidance to particular mem- 
bers of the school staff may be thought of as a temporary method 
of meeting the modem requirements of education. Sotuct or 
later all teachers should be drawn into some phase or all phases 
of the guidance program. One of the most practical administra- 
tive devices which has been developed is a plan which separates 
subiect-matter teaching from guidance but gives to each teach® 
a share in guidance. This is the device of assigning to each 
teacher a certain number of pupils in a home room. The home- 
room teacher is charged with the responsibility of conferenre 
with the pupils in the room and the manifold activities of guid- 
ance The home-room plan fads when teaiers refuse to give 
attention to the personal problems of pupils, ft has «rtain 
marked advantl«es, however. (l) ft is a fonn of ojganrmbon 
that can be developed in any type of school without the addition 
of specially trained officers to the staff. (2) It places the r® 
sponsibility for guidance on teachers, thus bnnguig the pupd and 
hU needs into the focus of their attention. ( 3 ) It can be devel- 
oped without inaeasing school costs. (4) It pla^ P“I»' 

in a guidance relationship with some individual adviser^ 

The mere adoption of the home-room plan by a ^ool mth 
the expectation that it will succeed without special trainmg of the 
home-room teachers is a fundamental mistake. The adoption rf 
the plan must be followed with a definite program of 
teachers and the development of a definite pro^ of acUmtiB 
t die home-room units. In other woids, 4e p an n^ 
heavy demand on the administrative leadership of the ^ool, 
if euidance services of value to the pupils are to be insured. 

Some schools have set up guidance programs which mdu* 

or mTre of the plans just described. They started out m the be- 
rinning with the home-room organization, which pro^ to be m- 
Leouate In an effort to improve the home-room plan chairmen 
were appointed for the advisers of each grade. These chm|^ 
were charged with the duties of formulating home-room pro^ 

ror diTaddsersof the grade to whiAeachchmrmanwasassigned, 
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and of dealing individually with pupils in any home-room group 
who presented problems in guidance too difficult for the home- 
room teachers to solve. Thus, a type of special guidance service 
was supplied which was not furnished under the ordinary home- 
room plan. However, this service still lacked the expertness in 
both advisement and adjustment required for problem pupils. 
This apparent need led to another development in the program, 
namely, the appointment of a specially trained director of guid- 
ance (i) to co-ordinate the work of the chairmen, (2) to provide 
a training program for the grade chairmen and home-room ad- 
visers, (3) to organize a record system for the accumulation of 
case data, and (4) to act as a specialist in dealing with cases which 
baffled both the home-room advisers and the grade chairmen. 
Obviously, this plan is more expensive than an organization 
which relies solely on home-room advisers, grade committeemen, 
or both, but it has the advantage of providing special skill for the 
study of individual pupils presenting problems in educational 
adjustment. 

The modem school is compelled as a matter of economical and 
efficient education to provide an efficient guidance program. 
Support for this statement is found in the frequency with which 
boards of education in city school systems have enacted rules 
pertaining to the guidance responsibilities of teachers. Analysis 
of the rules of school boards in 150 cities ^ reveals twenty different 
guidance responsibilities required of teachers; the frequency of 
mention of these responsibilities, however, is only iii, thus in- 
dicating that a considerable number of the school boards in 
question have either enacted no rules on the subject or have been 
satisfied with very few rules. Further analysis reveals that with 
few exceptions the activities involved in the performance of the 
duties specified in the rules are entirely within the ability of 
regular teachers. 

* L. K. Klitzke, “ Duties of Teachers in City School Systems as Specified by 
Board Rules and R^ulations,” pp. 104-06. Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of Eklucation, University of Chicago, 1934. 
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Whatever the solution of the problem suggested in this Aapter. 
it is clear that no school can overlook its obligation to do more 
for pupils than merely to conduct recitations in subj^ts of m- 
struction. As it was in the beginning with reading and wntmg, 
so now it has come to be with occupations and soaal adjustment, 
ncidental home and community influences are no longer ade- 
quate. The development of life habits requires expert considera- 
tion and competent guidance. 
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CHAPTER III 


Responsibilities for 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The term school curriculum is sometimes used to 
cover in a broad general way all the experiences Pupds 

have. When used in this sense the curnculum mdudes all that 
was discussed in the preceding chapter under guidance. It m- 
dudes also the play of pupils and their incidental relations 
one another. There is, however, a more common and narro^ 
.nTnrof the term curriculum. It is used to distinguish the 
meani g phases of school expenence. 

instructional material f ria<« exerdses 

The subiect matter which the teachers present in class exerases 
me suDjec ^ Lvv. orp rermired of pupils in art 

the curriculum in the narrow sense o t e er 

relations of teacher to curriculum 

, 1 • of tlip teacher to the curriculum when the term 

in a given field and the acuvi 

trained into suitable ^ experiences de 

materials of these units in In thus deal 

sired can be readily comprehend^ ^ said to be devisim 

and employing methods. In the secon p 
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relations to the curriculum which are administrative. They 
must contribute more or less directly to the determination of the 
subjects which are to be taught. They must either passively ac- 
cept the verdict of some superior authority with regard to the 
contents of the curriculum or they must be active in participating 
in its formulation. They must understand the relations of society 
in general to the curriculum and must deal properly with their 
own relations to this society. They must have judgments with 
respect to the ways in which society operates in determining what 
shall be taught in schools and must be prepared at times to under- 
take campaigns for the purpose of influencing the choices of so- 
ciety. Roughly speaking, teachers act as instructors when deal- 
ing with pupils and the curriculum; they act in administrative 
capacities when dealing with social forces that affect the cur- 
riculum. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter or of any of the chapters 
in this book to deal with methods of teaching. As was stated in 
an earlier chapter, methods of teaching can be treated properly 
only in connection with the discussion of particular contents of 
instruction. The methods of teaching any given subject are 
merely ways of arranging that particular subject for ready ac- 
quisition by pupils. This chapter will deal strictly with the ad- 
ministration of the curriculum. 

Whether the curriculum is to include many subjects or few 
depends on the purposes of society in maintaining schools. 
When, as in colonial New England, society was simple and chil- 
dren learned much of what they needed to prepare them for 
adult life through the family and ordinary occupations, the 
school curriculum was meager. It was limited in scope because 
society was satisfied to assign to the school only a very small part 
of the function of bringing up children. New England society 
was devoted to the promotion of religion. Consequently, schools 
were required by public opinion and by law to prepare pupils to 
read the scriptures. When teachers were employed their con- 
tracts were made with the definite understanding that they were 
to teach reading so that pupils might read the scriptures. 
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As society has grown increasingly complex the scope of the 
curriculum has expanded. Whereas the early reading school 
was the accepted institution of the colonies, the modem ele- 
mentary school and the modem high school are now the accepted 
institutions to which society sends the oncoming generation to 
receive a very large share of the necessary preparation for later 
life. The relation of the teacher to society is under these new 
conditions much broader than it was in colonial times. 

It has recently been stated by some educational wnters Aat 
society is so limited in its insight into the needs of the 
world that teachers as the intellectual leaders of the nation should 
formulate the curriculum and should create the ^al order 
This is a view with regard to the administrative functions of 
teachers which has not been accepted by soaety and is not Idrely 
to be accepted. At all events it can safely be as^rted ^t if 
teachers are to reorganize society they cannot do so by arbi^y 
setting aside the demands of society. They must persuade so- 
ciety ; if changes are to be made in the curriculum they must 
change public opinion. Teachers are part of an existmg s^ 
order and must operate in an important sense as servants of 

society. 


legal basis of curriculum 

From the beginning of public education to 
colonies down to the present time, the 
pcogrom of studies to be taught in the sehods have 

scribed by law. It is true that even though the social ^er to 

prescribed in general terms the curriculum to be toi^t to the 
pupils, much latitude has remained to the control rf 
me lawmakers could not embody to law the 

L At Srst much authority over what was taught m scho,* 

was delegated by legislatures to the laymen **0 w^ 
execute the law to the local community. These laymen 
empowered to select the teacher and to exercise control over th 
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instruction of the pupils. Even the local lay officials were gen- 
erally unable to supervise, except in a superficial manner, the 
use made of instructional materials by the teacher. They could 
not prepare the curriculum which the law authorized them to 
administer. They found it impossible in many cases to employ 
a teacher of sufficient preparation to fulfill the intent of the law. 
They were very often unable because of lack of financial support 
to keep schools open long enough each year to teach pupils what 
they were expected to learn. 

In later times, when a choice of materials of instruction has 
been determined largely by textbooks, school officers have had 
the legal power to select the particular books that shall be used 
in schools. Even here, however, school officers have been 
limited by the fact that they do not control authors and pub- 
lishers. 

Tradition and public opinion exercise some influence over the 
materials incorporated in the texts, but in the last analysis the 
local community has either to take the texts as they are or do 
without. Furthermore, the directors cannot exercise complete 
control over the teacher. They can hire or dismiss a particular 
teacher, but they cannot be certain regarding the exact influence 
of the teacher on the pupils under his control at every hour in the 
day. The teacher is virtually free to interpret the text material 
selected by the committee and to supplement it verbally. By 
adroit questioning the teacher can also influence the pupils in 
their own self-instruction. Thus, we see that the forces of law 
and public opinion, powerful as they are, cannot fully control 
the instructional materials intended for the pupils. The state 
and its agents, the local school committees, have to trust the 
teacher to some extent to administer the curriculum which is 
prescribed by law. 

School committees or boards of education have been privileged 
to exercise unspecified powers with respect to the curriculum 
from colonial times. The extent to which these officials have 
directly used their powers to determine the curriculum content is 
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not clear. Examples can be cited to show that some boards have 
used their powers arbitrarily and foolishly, while other boards 
have exercised their responsibilities with much discretion. It 
appears that many of these officials, prior to the establishment 
of the school superintendency, were content to select the t^^er, 
or the master as they called him, and to hold him responable for 
complying with the general curriculum requirement of the law. 
The tenure of the master was conditioned largely by his abihty 
to satisfy the local patrons that what he taught the pupils was 
conventional and proper. 


influence of textbooks on the curriculum 

Since the teachers in the early schools were often poorly qu^i- 
fied the textbook assumed a more important place m mstuction 
tha^ was the case in European schools where instruction w^ 
largely oral, consisting of presentations by the teacher of the 
subject matter to be learned. The textbook maker thus b^e 
a powerful force in the determination of the curriculum m Amer- 
ican schools. The textbook was an indispensable instrument or 

the poorly qualified teacher and it provided a cert^ security to 
the community against false information. Schorfoffi^rs could 
therefore protect the minds of the young ^trust«i to their 
from receiving false ideas by the exercise of good judgment m the 

selection of textbooks. i i i. 

The standards which controlled the content of t^tbooks have 

not always been those of scholarship; they have often been d^ 
termined by what the community would accept It is 
sary to look for cases in pioneer times to make this generalization 
concrete. Examples can be found in present-day commumti« 
rfLstence that co„.e„» of hUtoo- tea.,, for eaample. coa- 

form to sectional prejudices. 
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Decline in influence of textbook 

In recent times the influence of the textbook has tended to 
decline. The development of school libraries, the extensive pub- 
lication of books designed to be used as supplementary readers, 
and the rapid improvement in the training of teachers have 
tended to reduce the influence of the textbook on the school cur- 
riculum. 

Textbook writers and publishers now vie with one another in 
attempting to make text material responsive to the demands for 
more objective and universally accepted contents. However, 
the textbook will probably never again exert the influence on 
the curriculum that it did in the earlier periods of American school 
history when the professional standards of teachers were low as 
compared with the standards of teachers today. The classroom 
use of instructional materials was then restricted to single texts 
to be studied and recited by the pupils. Today, such slavish 
adherence to text material is rapidly becoming impossible; it is 
not tolerated by intelligent school patrons. The modern teacher 
will no doubt continue to use the textbook, but only to the extent 
that it furnishes instructional materials on which class discussion 
can be based. The curriculum will call for many books: supple- 
mentary books, general reference books, and current material in 
pamphlet form to be used by pupils in acquiring experience and 
in learning to think. Since the curriculum experiences desired 
for pupils in any given classroom will vary with the abilities, 
previous experiences, and present needs of the individual pupils 
concerned, it is apparent that a variety of instructional ma- 
terials too great to be supplied by a single textbook is required. 
Obviously, then, the usefulness of a textbook will vary with the 
excellence of the units which it presents — a fact which possibly 
forecasts the ultimate publication of small textbooks containing 
only unit treatments, these to be employed along with additional 
references to collateral and supplementary materials. It is 
therefore clear that the influence of the modem teacher over the 
curriculum increases in the degree in which the control of text- 
books over what is taught decreases. 
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The views just stated regarding the textbook as the basis of 
instruction are supported by a statement of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association ; 

The single textbook, however complete, is entirely inadequate to 
take care of individual differences or to meet the social needs of the 
time. In the natural and physical sciences, in literature, no smgle 
book is sufficiently comprehensive to give the child a b^is for und^- 
standing life or our social institutions. Neiffier is it effecUve m 
developing the skills. It is incapable of providmg for the of 
interest of a single child, much less that of a group of tbrly chddren. 
The single text excludes the richest and most recent thought. It cm 
not do otherwise. The extensive use of a single t«t pr^uces an m- 
tellectual and emotional standardization of the child while extensive 
-ending rich in experience stimulates initiative, self-expression, and 
independent thinking. At best, a single textbook presents but one 

point of view.* ^ 

INFLUENCE OF LAW ON INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

The legislatures in all the states have greatiy influenced Ae 
materials of instruction through the enactment of laws pertam- 
ing to the school curriculum. These laws have in some mstanc^ 
been carefully conceived as a means of pei^tuating certmn 
ideals and of creating in the young certain feelings and attitufe 
considered worthy to be passed on from one generation to the 
next. In other instances, laws bearing on instructional matmds 
have been enacted without adequate consideration, merely to 
satisfy the desires of some insistent minority group. 

Ltgd prescription of currictdutn content 

The result of many legislative enactments which pre^te 
course, but *ldon> reuind eariler tas has been the 
in the school curriculum ot numerous requirements which are out 

■ Miuruls o/ Mrutltim. ^ MuratSTABsida- 

SrS v'-rS dSSrSS^hla Uaivwd.,, 
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of line with the educational tendencies of the times. Once cur- 
riculum content is enacted into law, the prescription usually 
tends to persist for a long time without regard to changes in 
social and economic conditions and educational thought. Even 
in that part of the school system where conditions are stable, as in 
the elementary-school curriculum in which the fundamentals 
are universally recognized, state legislatures have imposed many 
prescriptions that can find little support either in educational 
theory or in contemporary practice. The criticism stated is 
fully supported by the findings of Fenton,^ who, in an analysis of 
existing laws in the several states, found the elementary-school 
curriculum encumbered with legal prescriptions, the number 
ranging from ten in the state with the fewest to forty in the state 
wth the greatest number of prescriptions. The median number 
of legal prescriptions pertaining to materials of instruction in the 
elementary school in the forty-eight states is 27.7. The specific 
nature of the legal enactments found by Fenton * is revealed in 
Table 4. 

It is difficult to ascertain to what extent prescriptions, such as 
most of those sjiecified in Table 4, have reverted to the status of 
Blue Laws and are now virtually ignored by administrative of- 
ficers and teachers. It is a calamity that legislation with regard 
to the curriculum should be hastily passed and carelessly en- 
forced. When existing laws prescribe subjects, it must be recog- 
nized that instructional requirements imposed by law on the 
schools are legal requirements until the law is repealed. Even 
ignorance of the law does not absolve the teacher for either neg- 
lecting or ignoring such legal prescriptions. This discussion 
makes very clear one of the administrative duties of teachers and 
school officers. They should persuade the public that before 
laws are passed expressing the demands of society with respect 

‘Frederick C. Fenton, “The Legal Basis for the Elementars' School Cur- 
riculum." Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1932. Pp. 82. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 5-56. 
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Table 4. Legal Prescriptions Pertaining to Instructional 
Materials in Public Elementary Schools and the Number 
OF States Having Such Legislation 


Prescriptions 


Number 

States 


Stimulants and narcotics 

Physiology and hygiene 

Arithmetic 

English 

Geography 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Spelling 

Physical education 

Agriculture 

Social and ethical outconies 

Humane treatment of animals 

Fire prevention 

Music 

Imptortance of animals 

Personal hygiene 

Drawing 

Bible reading ' V,' ' 

Cause and prevention of commumcable diseases 

Household arts 

Manners and morals 

Sanitation 

Industrial arts. . - 

Accident prevention 

Elementary science 

Effect of tobacco 

Thrift.... 

Bcxikkeeping 

Forestry and plant life 

Morals 

Algebra 

Cotton grading 

Art 

Oratory 

Manners 

Metric system 




47 

47 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

31 

21 

20 

19 

16 

15 

14 

12 

12 

10 


9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 


to the school curriculum these laws should be subjected to Ae 
most careful deliberation. Legislatures should be ^own that 
new subjects can be taught only when place is made for th^ m 
the school schedule. Legislatures should also realize that it re- 
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quires time to prepare the detailed instructional materials neces- 
sary to carry out a prescription of law. Perhaps the best way to 
secure a wholesale repeal of unwise laws would be for teachers to 
begin teaching all the subjects required by law even at the ex- 
pense of curtailment of instruction in fundamentals. 

Influences responsible for legal prescriptions 
The accumulation of legal enactments with respect to cur- 
riculum content can be traced very commonly to the influence of 
minority groups which desire to perpetuate their ideals and to 
realize their purposes even when these purposes are not ap- 
propriate as a part of the program of public schools. A small 
minority may, through the use of strong pressure, secure the 
enactment of school legislation which does not represent the 
views of the majority of the people. The legislation forces the 
school to become an unwilling agent in carrying out the wishes 
of the minority group. Local school boards may refuse to ob- 
serve the law in order to bring the matter before the courts. If 
the legislation is sustained by the courts teachers are compelled 
to comply with the requirements of the law so long as its enforce- 
ment is attempted by the state. 


INFLUENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS ON THE CURRICULUM 

Both individuals and organizations sometimes seek to deter- 
mine the work of the schools through extralegal methods, i.e., 
the exercise of influence on those in charge of the schools. Ef- 
fort may be put forth to dictate what shall or shall not be taught 
by teachers. If the school officers concerned do not yield to the 
demands, threats may be made and reprisals may be directec 
toward teachers, despite the fact that the demands may have 
been improper and that the neglect of the demands by the schoo 
may have been fully justified. 

Organizations which make demands on the schools and seel 
to enforce their demands through the use of strong influence an 
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sometimes called “pressure groups.” The te™ ,s com,».at.vely 
new but the organizations and their meth^s are well Imowu. 
Groups seeking to control the schools for then own selto pur- 
p<«es have increased in number within recent yearn. Some <i 
Lse groups are without doubt friendly in therr attitirde tow^ 
.he public schools and through tireir demands rn, end m 
,0 render a type of service to tire schools m keepmg wrti. dre 
nurposes of their organizations. Other grou,^, however, ^ 
opX hostile and intend through their demands to exploit the 
schools for their selfish purposes. 


An mmfie of the cperalim of a pressure group 
An examination of the list of pressure groups whii are re- 
ported as seeking to influence the school cumculum sho^ that 
»me of the organizations are national in scope while others aie 
Ttrictiy local. The national groups are often powerful and seek 
to accomplish their purposes through 

where the motives of the organmations which *nk ^ ati e 
prescription of some new curriculum contmte are of the highest 
Ler, Ld where the subject matter which they advMate m ffl- 
tirely worthy of a place in the school prr^. the fom of the 
law proposed may be such as to defeat the punxne which was m 
mind For example, a lew years ago the Amencau Bar ^ 
tion decided that it would secure legislation requiring m all state 
that the United States Constitution be taught as a 
£ In many schools tile Constitution is taught as a of A 
'.Tnrse in Unifed States history. To detach it from its lu^ 
setting is to make it sterile as a subject of mswctirm. Furta 
more, where teachers are not prepared to 
instruction if attempted becomes altogether formal and wo 

than useless. 


Hazards to teacher in resisting 
The foregoing illustration 
tions undertake by pressure 


t)ie demands of pressure groups 
reveals the danger when organiza 
methods to determine either th( 
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content of the curriculum or the methods of instruction in de- 
fiance of pedagogical principles. Administrative officers and 
teachers, regardless of qualifications, are compelled in cases such 
as that cited to modify instructional procedures in conformity 
with prescriptions imposed through well-intentioned mistakes. 
The situation is made still worse when an influential national 
group, such as the American Bar Association, seeks the enforce- 
ment of its views through local chapters or affiliated organiza- 
tions, thus giving the question at issue a local setting. The 
sponsors of the demands made by the group are local persons, 
not infrequently related to the school officials and teachers 
through associations in other group and community activities. 
Under such conditions, if school co-operation is refused, personal 
relations are sometimes disturbed and rifts in other group rela- 
tions are created. When the demand of a local group creates 
conflict with some other local group with respect to the schools, 
serious community dissension may result. 

Since the teacher is expected to be a loyal employee of the 
school system and at the same time a participating member of 
the social order, he finds himself often caught on the horns of a 
dilemma where a definite stand may mean professional ruin. 
He must either secure a change in the law or run counter to his 
professional judgment. The teacher who is confronted with 
such an issue has no choice other than to obey the law of the 
state, the regulations of the local board of education, and the 
instructions of the superintendent. The solution of such a dif- 
ficulty as that under consideration consists in the assumption by 
teachers and school administrators of the legitimate administra- 
tive function of undertaking to inform the public through such 
oi^anizations as the parent-teacher association of the true needs 
of the school. 

Such responsibilities to the community are often neglected by 
teachers who think of their duties as discharged when they meet 
their classes and conduct recitations. The whole purpose of the 
discussion of this chapter is to point out the obligations of teach 
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ers which extend to areas of influence entirely outside the class- 


room. 


Nonprojessioml influences on the curriculum 

Because teachers have not realized in times past their dut.es as 
administrators of a public interest, schools have suffered from ^ 
excess of nonprofessional control. Emphasis has been laid m 
earlier paragraphs on the fact that minority grou[« >'ave 0|^^^ 
on the school curriculum through state legislatio . 
of this country are in very large measure controls by local 
agencies It will be a mistake to overlook the tact that there are 
fgreat many cases in which teachers have allowed tol mlluenc^ 
to let the curriculum without asserting as they might thro^h 
Dtoper professional channels that admimstrative mfluenre whi 
wlTd hi kept the curriculum at a high level of professional 

'"tompS'ean be found in die annual reporm of boa^ 
Idy *lut professional advice.- Some textbook commisrio^ 

previous to the time of adoption. 

T nrnl customs utid traditions 

Local customs and traditions have prevented nerfed AMg« 

^ Tnal materials which professional forces have tned to 

le charge is ^ “ ;rotT^p:[inTe^^^^ 

"totTlle'^aarsllad attempted to induce 
Lllte Zy. but was opposed by a lay board of 

ZZl tin,, erriod.™ f» 

f Douglas b. Lawson, Chicago Press, I940- 

S^de S « 

ewSTwee.*? of Chimg. Press, .53d. 

3 Lawson, oP- cit., pp. 
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education which considered that “drawing is a fine art. an ac- 
complishment, an educational luxury for the wealthy classes, the 
public schools are for the children of the poorer classes, who must 

work for 3. livin§[* - 1 « j 

Careful study of the reports over a period of a hundred years 

shows that city superintendents have had to struggle continu- 
ously to overcome the force of local customs and traditions in 
effecting improvements of the materials of instruction in the 
oublic schools. In this struggle they have frequently been with- 
out the support of the teachers who have thought of themselves 
as responsible only for routine teaching. 


Public opinion 

At times the conflict between official school policy and public 
opinion has been sharp. A move to incorporate new subjects as 
an integral part of the school curriculum has frequently en- 
countered a strong opposing public opinion. Many examples of 
such opposition are found in the annual reports of city school 
systems. In one city the introduction of music was so strongly 
opposed by parents, citizens, and school directors that it was 
eliminated from the curriculum for a period of ten years and 
when reintroduced still had many pronounced enemies and 
many more skeptics who prophesied that it would be an utter 
failure.’ In another city the school board voted to introduce 
manual training but was forced to reconsider the action at the 
next regular meeting because of the opposition of the local trade 
and labor unions.’ The evidence clearly shows that the influence 
of professional educators has often been weak when organized 
professional leadership might have been effective. A striking 
illustration of the strength of opposition to desirable administra- 
tive changes is found in the report in 1915 of Superintendent 
Ella Flc^ Young of Chicago: 

The greatest weakness in the American elementary school is the 
limitation of the course of study through eight years to the acquisition 


* Lawson, ibid., p. 176. 


> Ibid., p. 164. 


J Ibid., p. 166. 
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of the tools of education. The average American citizen whc^ school- 
ing was limited to the primary and grammar grades looks with rever- 
ence upon the subjects there taught, and refuses to concur m a change 
of the course of study for the elementary school.' 


The fact that public opinion has so frequently vigoroudy op- 
posed the introduction of new subjects in the school curriculum 
and then later has just as vigorously resisted any p^osrf 
change in the same subject after it has become estobhshed Ms 
one to conclude that generally speaking the public is m gr«t need 
of professionaf guidance. The public seems to be chiefiy in- 
terested in maintaining the eidstii^ curriculum. 


professionai influences on instructional 
materials 

The rapid growth of cities in the first half of the ninet«n* 
centuoi introduced many problems of admmistrauon of 
curriculum which could not be solved by laymen, who, m tte 
early New England states and in the newer states that followrf 
I educational pattern of New England, had b^ ^truM 
with the organisation and control of public schools. The dlfr 
culties of lay administration led to the appointment of pto- 
felional administrators who were charged with 
the orofessiooal problems that perplexed the lay officials. One 
rf the pioblems in greatest need of solution 
of an organized curriculum for use in the graded schools. The 
plofessiLl administrator, the city superintendent rf ^ooh, 
*us from an early date was expected to contribute to the 
provement of the curriculum and instructional materials, 

Intuma of school superinlondonls on instnutiond maUmk 
thTtansition from an ungraded to a graded school systom 
alfLted vitally the teacher's relation to instructional matenals. 

. swwFi,.. A«»«l FrFw. ./ m Bewd •/ hiuoUion. I« ih. year ending 
I„nf?ri9iS.P.a5. Oiicngn. HIM. to'S- 
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Instead of teaching pupils of widely varying ages and levels of 
maturity, as had been the case in the ungraded school, the teacher 
in the graded system was required to adapt instructional materials 
to pupils of narrow age and maturity ranges. The change com- 
pelled the teacher to make new adjustments which necessitated 
assistance from the superintendent. Thus, the teacher was 
influenced greatly both in the organization of materials and in 
the methods of teaching in the grade or grades to which he was 
assigned by the directions and point of view of the superintendent. 
In the course of time the leadership of the superintendent became 
a powerful influence in determining the selection of instructional 
materials. Today, the teacher looks to the superintendent or 
the official representatives of the superintendent for guidance in 
the organization, selection, and use of instructional materials. 

The fact that the superintendent is responsible for the curricu- 
lum in use in a system of schools does not absolve the teacher 
from large responsibility with respect to the selection of instruc- 
tional materials. Even though the superintendent is expected 
to organize the curriculum prescribed by law, to take the initia- 
tive in the adaptation of the curriculum to local needs, and to 
provide much of the materials of instruction, he is dependent on 
teachers for the determination of many aspects of curriculum. 
This dependence on the teacher has led the superintendent to 
demand increased academic and professional qualifications on 
the part of new teachers, to provide in-service training oppor- 
tunities for teachers already employed, and to encourage teachers 
in self-improvement through the sharing of responsibilities for 
the general improvement of instructional materials. 

Participation of teachers in improvement of instructional materials 

As a means of systematizing the contributions to curriculum 
improvement, some superintendents have assigned to classroom 
teachers specific duties with respect to the reorganization of in- 
structional materials. The practice is very generally advocated 
by authorities in administration. The wisdom of so doing is 
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supported by considerable experimental evidence, an example of 
which is furnished by Holloway in a study which he made of the 
preparation of curriculum materials in Maryland.*^ 

Holloway found (i) that the teachers eng^ed in curriculum- 
making did very much more professional reading than they had 
ever done before in any one year, and more than the teachers of 
certain control groups which he studied during the period of the 
investigation; (2) that the teachers of his experimental groups 
continued to improve in professional spirit, attitude, and teadung 
skill in the years immediately following the experiment at a 
faster rate than did the teachers of the control groups; (3) that 
the children in the schools constituting the experimental groups 
made on the whole slightly greater gains in the functions tes^ 
during the period of the experiment than did the children with 
whom they were compared; and (4) that the communiti^ served 
by the experimental teachers were brought mto closer relation to 
the work of the schools through the growing initiative on the 
part of the teachers and the vitalizing effect of the curriculum- 

making projects in which they were engaged. 

The implications of Holloway’s study and of other stupes of 
similar character are (i) that active participation m cumculum 
improvement tends to make teachers more effiaent as classroom 
instructors than does supervision carried on m the customary 
way (2) that systematic curriculum study and pr^uction is a 
mc^t effective means of securing professional ^wth 
in service; and (3) that the curriculum most likdy to ^ a^ 
istered effectively is the one that is constantly bemg studi^ ^ 
operatively by administrative and supervisory ofihcers and the 

members of the teaching staff. 

CoU^e, Columbia University, 1928. 
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Value to teacher of curriculum projects 

A comprehensive curriculum project under wise leadership 
tends to become a means rather than an end. It provides the 
occasion for a functional reconsideration of educational theory 
and practice and the specific motivation for continued profes- 
sional improvement. 

Other professional influences on instructional materials 

A number of other professional influences have tended to 
modify the teacher’s conception and use of instructional materials, 
especially in recent years. Prior to 1920 the colleges and uni- 
versities exercised a strong influence both on the materials of 
instruction used in the high schools and on the methods of teach- 
ing. In recent years many high schools have had to face the fact 
that since the large majority of their students do not go to college 
they must provide instructional offerings more acceptable to the 
non-college type of student. Accordingly, many elective courses 
have been provided from which the pupils who do not plan to go 
to college are permitted to choose. Some latitude with respect 
to electives is also permitted to pupils who are preparing for 
admission to college. 

Since 1920 the direct influences of colleges and universities on 
the materials of instruction in high schools have tended to decline. 
On the contrary, indirect influences have tended to increase. 
The development of teachers colleges and the rapid growth of 
schools and departments of education in universities and liberal 
arts colleges have made available opportunities for training that 
have exerted strong influences on teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools to participate vigorously in the improve- 
ment of instructional materials. 

Professional associations of national scope and their com- 
mittees have also been influential during the last fifty years in 
gradually helping teachers to undertake the reorganization of the 
materials of instruction used in the schools. Without doubt the 
reports of these numerous professional committees, such as the 
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Committee of Ten (1893), the Committee of Fifteen (1895), the 
Committee of Seven (1896), the Committee of Eight (1905). the 
Committee of Five (1907), the Committee on the Economy of 
Time (1910), and the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements {1920), have had the effect of making teachers aware 
of the larger social relations of the schools. These reports 
have extended the horizons of teachers so that they look beyond 
their classrooms and realize that pupils must be prepared in 
comprehensive ways for their individual careers. 

The findings of research in the field of education and the 
recommendations of school surveys have resulted in an enlarge- 
ment of the thinking of teachers about the functions of the 
schools. Research in child development has been especially pro- 
ductive in bringing about a new attitude with regard to education. 
Supporting evidence is provided by Brueckner ' who shows the 
influence of such research on the organization of instruction in 
reading and arithmetic with special reference to adapting instruc- 
tion to the optimum periods for the acquisition of skills. School 
surveys in which teachers have often participated and by which 
they have been largely affected are administrative devices for 
keeping schools in contact with social needs. In support of the 
claim of influences exerted by surveys in promoting administra- 
tive action on the part of teachers, Caswell ’ found that 34 school 
systems out of 50 which had school surv^eys engaged in programs 
of curriculum revision after the surveys were completed. Of 
these 34 schools, 16 gave direct testimony that the move was 
made as a result of the surveys, and 8 said that curriculum retd- 
sion was an indirect result. In short, 70 per cent of the schools 
made revisions in their curriculums as a result — direct or m- 
direct — of surx'ey findings. 


. Leo J. Bnieckner. "Typical Research ReUting the Curriculum «. ChQd 
Development," EUmmiary Sdwol Journal. XL Ganuary W ). 35 5- 

. H. L. Caswell. CUy School Survrys, p. 72 . Trachers CoUege 
to Education. No. 358- New York: Teachers College. Coturabm University. 
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the teacher as a producer of curriculum 

MATERIALS 

It may be well at this point to try to answer a question which 
has doubtless suggested itself frequently to the reader of the 
foregoing pages. How are teachers to accomplish anything by 
way of contributions to the curriculum in the face of such power- 
ful influences as have been enumerated? It is easy in theory to 
advocate administrative intervention in the development of the 
curriculum by teachers, but when it is shown that legislatures, 
school boards, and organized social groups are acting without 
professional advice, teachers are not unlikely to come to the 
conclusion that they can hardly bring to pass any of the changes 
that they feel to be desirable. 

One way in which teachers can assert an influence has been for 
the most part neglected in the past. If teachers would prepare 
new and interesting curriculum materials so as to give concrete 
examples of what should be done by way of expanding and chang- 
ing the materials of instruction they would exert an influence 
which could not be resisted. What is here advocated is not iso- 
lated effort on the part of scattered individuals but concerted 
effort on the part of an organized profession. Teachers as a body 
have been so completely absorbed in the discussion and con- 
sideration of methods of teaching that they have not made the 
progress in curriculum construction which is essential if the ex- 
panding needs of the social order are to be met. 

A single illustration will support what has been said. Every 
teacher realizes that something needs to be done to supply Ameri- 
can schools with instructional materials which will acquaint pupils 
with the unique character of American institutions. Most 
teachers are waiting for some textbook maker to supply what is 
needed. If instead of waiting each teacher would prepare a 
single unit of instruction the cumulative effect would be enormous. 
To be sure, the preparation of a unit of social instruction is a 
duty that lies outside of classroom activity. It is a scholarly 
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duty which differs from teaching in the ordinary meaning of that 

^The reference to social studies should not obscure the fact Aat 
there are opportunities for constructing curriculum matenals in 
other fields. What is needed in education circles is a new and 
broad interpretation of the obligations of teachers for the im- 
provement of the curriculum. 


Orjanmlion of inslruclioml matMs for tmchm 

Properly qualified teachers who understand the objectives o 
the curriculum they are expected to teach oijamze the mstruc- 
tional materials for the pupils in units, problems, projecte, or 
topics. The pupils are then directed to a^mulate matends 
through which the experiences planned are to be acqimed. The 
choice of assimilative materials rests largely with the teacher 
fhe ringle textbook, even though it may be «cellen -d weU 

selected, rarely provides an adequate body 
terial If the teacher knows the materials available throug toe 
public library, school Ubrary, supplementary hsts provided by 
and aou^a discovered tough ^.al ^ 
he 1 enrich tire curriculum and toby mcreaae rta 

value to the learners. 


Enrichment of instructional materials 

0 ?;^ , tough peraonal toy - 

c^UecTaignifito material 

available to the pupils. These 

cartoons, objects, ma,», diagrams, f P^' ^ ^ 
models, “ 

'jrhtrxtojrtogh.--— 

-ashler— 
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and personal memoirs, may possess great value for instructional 
purposes as vitalizing influences for curriculum units. If the 
teacher incorporates the types of materials enumerated in this 
paragraph into the curriculum and makes them accessible to the 
pupils, he personally contributes to the improvement of instruc- 
tional materials in his school system. If in addition, through 
writing, the essence of his contribution is rendered available to 
other classes in the local school or school system and to schools 
in general, his influence on the improvement of the materials of 
Instruction may become significant. 

The teacher must be willing to co-operate with administrative 
officers, supervisors, and other teachers in the improvement of 
instructional materials. He should not be a slave to tradition 
and resist the efforts of improvement ; neither should he be over- 
friendly toward innovations. He should welcome contributions 
supported by the findings of research and should be willing to put 
his ingenuity to work to discover new applications of important 
contributions. Thus, in spite of tradition and the presence of 
many restricting influences, the teacher can establish a relation- 
ship with instructional materials that will allow much freedom 
for creative endeavor and will result in personal contributions of 
professional importance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHER 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

( The expansion and enrichment of curriculum materials, espe- 
cially in recent years, have added to the responsibilities of the 
teacher for the protection and the efficient administration of in- 
structional materials as well as for their appropriate use. Filing 
cabinets, bookcases, and storage cabinets or closets have become 
a necessary part of classroom equipment to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the variety of materials required in instruction. 
The quantity of instructional materials that can be secured on 
requisition from the board of education in many cities is sur- 
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Drising. The city of Chicago, for example, publishes an ap- 
proved library list ^ of elementary-school books aggregating n 
pages the average number of titles to the page being approxi- 
mately thirty. These books may be secured on requisition of the 

The p"opS care of the instructional materials provided by 
boards of education for classroom use takes a considera e to o 
^he rime and energy of the teacher. It is therefore essential for 
the teacher to be fully informed regarding the responsibilities 
d.at must be assumed tvhen such materials are supphed at public 

expense, j 

Participation in the selection of instructional maiencls 

The various books used as materials in school systems can be 
classified roughly into three types, namely, text ^oo ^,^s 
mentary books, and books for local scho^^^ 

tion of these books tor educarion or 

may requisition is too gre ^ 

any single administrative o . selective 

teachers. The types of pupils 

investigation of 

fothund'r^drils.l.r pmStices of »hich are reported la 

■ „t this table reveals some interesting variations 
Examination of this table „,o„|ementary books, and 

in the practices of a centra, 

books for recreational reading. VVner 

tlon. Scago Public Schools, 1940. 

2 Whipple, op. at., p. 87. 
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Table s Percentage of City School Systems Following Each of 
1 ABLE 5 Tvr TOW fsTJT.KmoN OF Books 


Procedure 

Text- 

books 

Supple- 

mentary 

Books 

Recrea- 

tional 

Reading 

Books 


64 

28 

20 

1, Selection by central dook coiuiuillcc . ••••••• 

2, Selection by members of the central-office 

14 

35 

23 

3. Selection by central curriculum comimttre. . 

4. Selection based on consensus of opinion of all 

12 

5 

8 

I 

0 

0 

Stan memDers concemcu .**'/* ^ * * 

5. Guided selection by the school pnnapal and 

4 

16 

23 

6. Unguided selection by the school principal and 

1 

12 

18 


100 

100 

84* 


» Sixteen per cent of the systems secured all recreaUonal reading books through co-operation 
with the public library. 


book committee is the leading method in the choice of textbooks, 
selection by members of the central-office staff is the leading 
practice in the choice of supplementary books. The school 
principal and teachers under the guidance of the central-office 
staff exercise greater influence in the selection of books for 
recreational reading than they do m the selection of either text- 
books or supplementary books. The data indicate very clearly 
that as yet school textbooks are selected very largely without the 
participation of the principals and teachers in city systems. In 
states with uniform adoptions textbooks are not infrequently 
selected by state boards of education without careful study of the 
fitness of the books to provide instructional materials for the 
educational programs of many of the different schools in which 
their use is required. 

Participation on the part of teachers in the selection of books is 
secured in some school systems by submitting various possible 
choices to trial in the classrooms prior to adoption. However, 
the data in support of the plan do not warrant the conclusion 
that even half of the teaching personnel in city school systems 
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are privileged to receive valuable professional eiqierience and 
render highly useful service in the evaluation of instructional 
material through participation in this type of consideration and 
experimental use.^ In the eleven states in which the authority 
for the adoption of textbooks for public schools is conferred on 
special textbook commissions or state boards of education, it d^ 
not seem to be true that the teachers who use the books partia- 
pate to any extent in the processes of selection. This situation 

should be changed. 


Responsibility for free textbooks 

It is estimated that approximately 65 per cent of the public 
school pupils in the United States are now provided with free 
textbooks.* The use of free text materials by so large a propor- 
tion of the school population makes the administration of t«t- 
books almost a universal problem for the teachers of the Unit^ 
States The principal issue involved is one of protectmg the 
investment of the community in the books from unnecessary^ 
through carelessness on the part of pupils. Since a free textbook 
is not a gift to a pupil, but rather a loan, the school must assume 
custodial responsibility for the book. It must tiy to k^p 4 e 
book in usable condition during the period of its expect^ life. 
The parent of the pupil receiving a free textok is exited to be 
responsible for the proper use of the book du^g of 

possession by his child. The teacher as the custodian of the book 

^^rovide the supervisory oversight which its protection re- 
quires. 

« . , r A I A npT cent of the school systems studied always tried 

« Whipple found that 14 per . and s 8 per cent tried out sup- 

out textbooks in claims P™" t^Jthey^ually tried out text- 

plementary books, ^ forty per cent ckumed that they 

tago Libraries, 1940- 
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Boards of education in cities providing free textbooks fre- 
quently enact rules fixing the responsibility of the teacher for the 
care of books. The rules usually specify that the teacher is re- 
sponsible for the use and care of such books and that periodic 
inspections must be made and fines imposed with the consent and 
knowledge of the school principal for destructive misuse by ^e 
pupils. Textbook records are required as an administrative 
device to facilitate periodic inspection and accounting. Ordi- 
narily, the teacher is expected to keep two types of records: (i) a 
record of all textbooks received from the school principal ; (2) a 
record card of the books loaned to each pupil. The maintenance 
of such records requires that each textbook received by a teacher 
be stamped or labeled with the name of the school or school dis- 
trict and be given a copy number which serves as the basis of 
accounting. 

The keeping of the textbook records and the administration of 
the use of the books by the pupils according to the regulations 
of the board of education are heavy responsibilities which require 
not only alertness and care but also tact and diplomacy. When 
a book reveals evidence of gross misuse by a pupil, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to deal with the pupil and the parent 
not merely for the purpose of protecting public property but 
quite as much for the purpose of teaching both pupil and parent 
to respect public property. The difficulty of the teacher is in- 
creased by the conflict between board regulation with respect to 
fines and the ruling of certain courts that damage to property 
growing out of negligence or carelessness by a pupil is not a legal 
cause for the collection of fines from pupil or parent.* 

For the extra responsibility of caring for free textbooks the 
teacher receives important benefits, as do the pupils also. The 
plan insures text materials for all pupils at the beginning of each 
school term. No longer does the teacher have to improvise ma- 
terials of instruction while waiting for parents to purchase the 

' Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, p. 532. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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necessary books for their children. Furthermore, if adop^ 
textbooks prove unsatisfactory or inadequate, change of materials 
is always possible, whereas change is invariably difficult m im- 
munities in which textbooks are the private property of school 
patrons. An additional benefit to the teacher is the greater 
number and variety of books made available for classrim ^ 
when they are furnished at public expense than is possible when 

they are privately owned. 


BesprnsmUy for textbooks tinder the rental system 

Some school systems unable to Inslall a system ot free textbooks 
either because of inadequate funds or because of questro^ law 
seek to meet the problem of the excessive cost rf textbot*^ 

parents by furnishing books ou a reutal basis. The^ual cc« 

to parents for the rental ot the necessary texttoto from 
school system is about one-fourth the cost under the PJ^^ 
ownership plan. Similarly, the cost to the conunumty for the 
books ot indigent children is reduced m approximately the same 

^The books desired for a school year are purchased ^ the boarf 
of education and payment is arranged with the book “m^ 
in yeariy installments equivalent to the rental ret^pte. U f^ 
vears is the period fixed as the expected life of a book, to 
annual reutal will be one-fourth the 

of books is made to the school prmapal who ^ 

spousibility tor adminUtradon to his teachers The 

rt:r,=g^o^r.j:r£X;^ 

““:ru::ti^brr:^.tna. 

“ S^clr^iree textbooks the rental plan promdm pupils 
ivith text materials at the time the materials are needed for class- 
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room use in a larger percentage of cases than under any private 
purchase plan. For the advantages thus secured the teacher 
must assume the responsibility for the administration of the loan 
system. In general, most teachers will consider that the benefits 
of the loan system more than compensate them for the added 
administrative responsibilities. 

Responsibility for the various aids to teaching 

In recent years many aids to instruction, such as work books, 
collections of pictures, slides, films, models, and laboratory 
apparatus, have been developed and are now widely used in the 
schools. These aids are ordinarily purchased by the board of 
education for the use of the teacher. In schools in which budget 
conditions will not permit such expenditures, the aids are often 
supplied by the parent-teacher association and not infrequently 
by the teacher at his own expense. Instruction and the materials 
af instruction have undergone great changes in recent times. The 
modem teacher insists that such aids to instruction be provided, 
if he is to accept responsibility for the best possible results. 

The efficient use of the numerous aids to instruction and the 
proper care of the equipment involved make administrative 
demands on the time and attention of the teacher. These de- 
mands should not be regarded by the teacher as an encroachment 
an the time needed for instruction. Rather, the demands should 
ae viewed as legitimate because the aids facilitate learning and 
teaching. 
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schools, and colleges, outside of the formal work of the classrooms 
and have secured recognition and approval by school authorities 
as playing a part in the education of the individual. The term 
extracurriculum activities covers a variety of pupil or student 
enterprises, such as the various athletic and music organizations, 
school paper, school annual, student council, debating society, 
science club, stamp club, camera club, and many others. 

CHANGE IN STATUS OF EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

A complete reversal in the attitude of administrative officers 
and teachers toward extracuiriculum activities has taken place in 
the last thirty years. Wffiereas both athletic and nonathletic 
contests were only tolerated in schools thirty years ago and were 
not infrequently discouraged and even opposed, today schools 
vie with one another in encouraging the development of all types 
of pupil enterprises and in striving to utilize effectively the activ- 
ities of pupils outside the classroom. The administrators in 
many schools now seek to incorporate the program of extracur- 
riculum activities into the educational program. By so doing 
the school is able to extend its service to pupils by providing 
them with many kinds of experiences, by helping them to assume 
social and civic responsibilities, and by making worthy use of 
their leisure time. 

Some people have dubbed extracurriculum activities “fads 
and frills” and would eliminate all such from the school. They 
fail to see the values accruing to the pupil from participation in 
these enterprises and overlook the fact that the education of the 
pupil goes on outside as well as inside the classroom. Apparently, 
they do not recognize the facts that extracurriculum activities 
have become established in modem schools and that the experi- 
ences therein received constitute a natural, normal, and necessary 
aspect of young life. 
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explanation of pupil interest in 

EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

In the upper grades of the elementary ^ool and in the Mgh 
school the medominant interests of pupils are social. Young 
^ple crave the opportunity to associate with ^ 

tihe tendency of the pupils to form groups and to organize dute 
and associations designed to further their common pu^ is 

andas^au denied the opportumties to secure 

altogethernadi^^ the direction of the school. 

satisfaction through membership in gangs, 
cliques, and organizations outside the school. 

Tendencies of boys to become members of gangs 

Group associations and organizations are more numerous 
Group ass^ age than most people would suppose; 

oI Chicago andtoenvironsio 1926 over ..jooorsa.^ 

in a study of Chic^ „,pmbership of more than 25.000 boys 
^ ” Ten both infonoal aod formal orjaniaatiooa 

the =0°^ ^^^ot the association on the diaractem 

attirof ^oos ^ 

identified with out-of-school gangs _uos of their com- 

from tiie ^’Ij^^oodu J ^ by contacts with 

mumties and as a iw education of the street 

uodesirahle the habit, atfr 

X'S'ide^ mmty boys in urban tmnmuuities dm. do the 
“‘r'^.Thmm.r. ns. Cbi..p:0.i«-hy«<“o*.PU-. 
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Influences of unsupervised gangs 

The educational influence of the city street has been very aptly 
characterized by Woods in a report on a gang area in Boston. 

The term “street children” is used advisedly, for as a matter of 
fact most of the children of this locality live on the street when they are 
not asleep. The streets educate with fatal precision. Sometimes in 
a little side street, you will see a hundred children at play. In this 
promiscuous street life, there is often every sort of license that can 
evade police authority. Juvenile rowdyism thrives. Disrespect for 
decency and law is the result. 

The same thing is revealed by a study of boys’ gangs. The jokes, 
the horseplay, the tendency to ridicule and make light of everything, 
which are the life of the gang, issue in an essentially lawless disposi- 
tion. This includes restlessness under restraint, low indulgence, 
carelessness, oftentimes cruelty. 

These are the predominating traits of many street children. In 
some it is so marked that they become incorrigible truants or develop 
criminal tendencies. A small minority of these children manage to 
keep an obedient, law-abiding spirit, in spite of street education, 
although one does not know how. 

The fact, however, is indisputable that the thing the schools have 
to contend with, and that which brings shipwreck to much educational 
effort in the district, is this predominating impulse to get free from re- 
straints. It is easy to see how soon such a quality could develop the 
lawbreaker. With undisciplined intellectual cleverness or manual 
deftness it would be easy to produce the expert criminal.* 

High-school fraternities and sororities 

The experiences acquired through some forms of pupil organ- 
izations, especially secret fraternities and sororities, have been 
considered so baneful to pupils of elementary- and high-school 
ages that a number of states have enacted laws prohibiting 
membership by public school pupils in any secret or exclusive 
group. The laws have proved ineffective. Mere prohibition is 
wrong; something more than suppression is required. The school 
has an obligation to provide for pupils a social environment 

• Robert A. Woods, The City Wilderness: A Settlement Study, South End, 
Boston, pp. 235-36. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1808. 
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which wiU satisfy their desires to live the life of to kind. 
Schools which have sponsored and developed social hie among 
ounils successfully are not troubled with out-of-school fratemt^ 
"a^Cr^^h^ " s^al achmues 

ta sS for the baneful out-ol-school type. Pupds qm^y 
recognize the superiority of proper and wholesome organ^tions 

as contmsted with the undesirable types ^ 

ivKi’Ia piriTacurriculum activities can be jusonea 

rn^ras^lS' “undesirable smda. acUvjries «r- 

ried on outside of school, there are other important explanations 

fof the exceptional development of extracurriculum programs 

in recent years. 


HESPONSIBn-ITV OF SCHOOL OF 

EXTKACIIRRICULUM activities 

The resoonsibility of the modem school for eflracurriculum 
^ m the needs of pupUs lor leisure-time entet- 

"por^y Itomes provided many chores and duties 
Z chUdren before and alter school hours ^ 

Providing worth-while activit.es to 

has brough^ mw^ew du^ Tmker-^niH 

" poL .5S - - 

longing to the extracumm ^ assignments 
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refused to serve as sponsors unless required to do so by the board 
of education. 

Because of this attitude many boards of education have 
enacted rules specifying the extracurriculum duties of teachers. 
Some boards insert clauses in the contracts of teachers specifying 
that extracurriculum assignments by the superintendent or 
principal must be accepted. 

Generally speaking, the members of boards of education have 
less understanding and appreciation of extracurriculum activities 
than do teachers. Hence it is not uncommon to find the pro- 
fessional conception of the place and function of the program of 
activities in a school far in advance of the adopted regulations 
of boards of education. The teacher should therefore look to 
the school principal for the definition of responsibility for extra- 
curriculum activities rather than to the regulations of the school 
board. 

Standards for the organization of activities 

The State Department of Public Instniction of Pennsylvania 
several years ago proposed six standards for the guidance of 
high-school principals in the support of activities. Teachers 
and principals were encouraged to promote activities of the fol- 
lowing types: 

1. Any activity with an avocational, recreational, social 
service, dvic, moral, vocational, or any other value for adolescent 
training. 

2. Any activity which will teach pupils to perform better the 
desirable activities they will perform anyway. 

3. Any activity which will so occupy the interests of pupils 
that they will lose interest in unwholesome activities. 

4. Any activity in school hours which will replace the pursuit 
of a harmful activity outside of school. It is desired of course 
that the substitution of the wholesome activity will accompany 
the suppression of the unwholesome activity. 

5. Any activity for the youth which has the sanction of ac- 
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epted adult practice in avocational pursuits. In 
t iould be pointed out that the club activities of the high-school 
,upils should be virtually as varied as the nonvocational interests 

activity which will train for the worthy use of leisure 

"^The use of guiding standards, such as those just enumerated, 
makes possible a functional development of extracumculum 
r^vitoin a school. Administtative officers sad 
evaluate the progranrs of activities in ^ 

tributions of individual organizations; when any of the^ o 

‘iisaUons departs Iron, its 

Ltivity should be undertaken or meetings should be discon 
tinued. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES IN MODERN SCHOOLS 
Flementary schools 

Ho« large a Ust of activities »n.e ->.»ols 
can be illustrated by relerence to recent 

in Seattle, Washington, seve^ T w 0T738 artvities, or 
schools enrolling 56.890 la collected by 

an average ol tnelve per *^00!. 

.He iP 

Education Association disclose orovide socializing 

elementar>' Th^'acti^dties include school assembUes. 

experiences for pupils. ornnos orchestras, banks. 

safety patrols, school ^ ° and service clubs of various 

drum corps, athletic organizations, and se 

types.’ 

C La/iI n 2AO 

. Socializing F^perien^ Principals of the National Ed- 

book of the Dep^ment of Elementary 
ucation Association, 1935* 
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Secondary schools 

Secondary schools in general have given more attention to extra- 
curriculum activities than have elementary schools. Data com- 
piled in the National Survey of Secondary Education ' show that 
the number of activities supported by a school varies with en- 
rollment, the ratio of activities to pupils enrolled being almost a 
constant figure. In high schools enrolling more than 750 pupils 
the median number of nonathletic activities reported was ap- 
proximately twenty-five and of athletic activities slightly less. 
The extent to which the nonathletic interscholastic activities 
engaged the attention of pupils is revealed by data assembled 
from 158 selected schools. In these schools 30,782 pupils re- 
ceived training through participation in 575 preliminary con- 
tests. Ten thousand, two hundred and two pupils actually 
participated in 467 contests; 6,875 participated in 619 non- 
athletic tournaments and meets, of national, state, and district 
scope in music, art, debating, dramatic reading, extemporaneous 
speaking, stock judging, and scholarship contests. If the number 
of pupils who participated in preliminary contests for nonathletic 
interscholastic competition is added to the number taking part 
in nonathletic contests, tournaments, and meets, a total of 47,859 
pupils were provided opportunities for participation through 
such extracurriculum activities, or approximately half of the 
pupils enrolled in the 158 schools. 

In an intensive study of nonathletic activities in twenty-four 
secondary schools selected because of reported special success 
in the development of such activities, a total of 606 nonathletic 
activities was found. Most of the activities were of the intra- 
mural type, although interschool competitions were carried on 
in some. It was possible to combine the 606 organizations into 
284 different groups of activities and to classify these into the 
seven types shown in Table 6. 

* William C. Reavis and Geoi^e E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracurriculum 
Activities. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 26, 

1932. Pp. 174. 
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Table 6. Types of Activities and Number of Each Type 
Reported in 24 Selected Secondary Schools * 

Type of Activity Number 


I. Student government, school service, and honorary organiza- 
tions ■ ■ ■ 

11 . Social, moral, leadership and guidance dubs 

III. Departmental dubs. • • •_ 

IV. Publications and journalistic organizaUons. - . 

V. Dramatic dubs, literary sodeties, and forensic acUvities. . 

VI. Musical organizations 

VII. Special-interest dubs 


Total 


29 

23 

68 

10 

27 

22 

105 

284 


♦ Reavis and Van Dyke, ibid., pp. 78-84. 


The schools which were studied varied greatiy in the pro^r- 
tion of activities found in the seven different types, revving 
the absence of guiding principles in the organization and ad- 
ministration of extracurriculum programs. 


Monca) protram cl actimlUs in seamiary ochook 

The school that would provide a balanced program of extra, 
cunicolum activities must study carefuUy the uitereste arid needs 
of its pupil personnel and gradually develop, through mtell^t 
sponsorship, the acUvities which pupils need and "J* 

The program adopted should undergo change from yem to y^ 
rrc^to the changing interests and needs rf the pnpds. 
The^ of an activity will vary from school to school, rai^ 
from less than a year to more than thirty years as fo^ y 
Ci^ld Van Dyke.- The mcsilan hfe of an activrty was 

found to be approximately lour and one-half ye^ 

Routed to the lowest terms, an extracum^um pog^ 
m rtf tbrpp tvues of pupil activitaes that 
(.) f-e prornoticm 

llesome play and recreation ; (a) 

nf soci^ responsibility j (3/ ^ 

^1 intellectual interests, such as hobbies, projects, and avoca- 

tional pursuits. 

« Ibid., p. 10. 
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Organized activities in both intramural and interscholastic 
athletics are carried on in all secondary schools. An investigator * 
who prepared a report for the National Survey of Secondary 
Education found that 70.6 per cent of the 327 schools selected for 
study maintained intramural programs of athletics. Virtually 
all these schools supported interscholastic athletic activities in 
one or more sports for boys, some schools supporting as many 
as twelve different competitive sports. While no figure is avail- 
able to show what percentage of the school enrollment participated 
in athletic activities, the majority of both boys and girls probably 
participated in intramural athletic activities of some type. Of 
the boys who participated in practice for interscholastic contests 
about two-thirds actually engaged in the interscholastic com- 
petitions. 

Institutions of higher learning 

If the findings of the study of Chapin and Mehus* at the 
University of Minnesota are t5^ical of practices in colleges in 
general, it seems to be true that extracurriculum activities thrive 
even more in the colleges than in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The authors of the Minnesota Survey found 300 active 
oi^anizations on the campus of the University of Minnesota in 
1925 for a student body of 10,000, or three organizations for 
every 100 students. The records of the University showed that 
a total of 533 different oi^anizations had been formed between 
1887 and 1925. Of this total 233 had become inactive. The 300 
active organizations were grouped under eleven categories, 
namely, athletics, oratory and debate, fraternities and sororities, 
literary societies, dramatics, music, religion, publications, student 
government, social clubs, and miscellaneous. Analysis of data 

' P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholaslic Athletics. National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 27, 1932. Pp. 143. 

» F. S. Chapin and 0 . M. Mehus, Extra-Curricular Activities at the University 
of Minnesota. Mmneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 
Pd. uo. • ’ ‘ 
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supplied by 4,647 students revealed that the highest perccnap 
ot partidpation by this group was in tratennties Md soronties 
(18 n per cent) and the lowest, in oratory and debate (1.8 per 
«nt) Approximately one-fifth of the students reporting par- 
tidpated in athletic and religious activities. The percentage ot 
stuLts who partidpated in all eleven types of activines was 


12.5. 

management of EXTEACORK1CUI.UM ACTIVITIES 

The administrative ofhcers of a school system rather than the 
teachers are responsible lor the formulation of the poliaes govOT- 
S le organLuon and administration of exteacumculum 
activides. l)ften these polides are an outgrowth of the previous 
experience of the prindpal or superintendent. WMes tte 
Xes are established by members of the board of education 
^o reflect the sentiment of pressure groups in the community 
interested in the outcome of games rather than in the characw 
“f SUnces and training secured for the pupils who paiha^te 
The responsibility lor sponsoring the sL^m 

mHeller stulfbe familiar with the literature of exhacm- 

“ivities, 

“trtld la^lv i" organising and sponsoring the prog,™ 

:r:^^ti:: wS Se’sch^l in any given semester may provide. 

Importance of proper sponsorship 
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Trades and in high school have not reached the stage of maturity 
ffhich warrants the abandonment of guidance on the part of the 
school. These young people require guidance both in the selec- 
tion of activities and in the extent of their individual participa- 
don. If unguided, they may fail to secure the balanced training 
[irhich it is possible to obtain through extracurriculum activities. 
Not infrequently individuals give excessive time and attention to 
activities. To prevent waste of time and effort and to secure for 
the pupil the kind of experiences needed for his development, 
sponsorship is provided in most schools. 

The sponsor of a particular activity or of a particular group of 
pupils, that is, the member of the faculty who is charged with 
the direction of the particular activity or group, counsels with 
the pupils in the choice of activities and in the planning of pro- 
grams. The wise sponsor never dominates the pupils assigned 
to his care. Such a course would quickly destroy many of the 
values of the activities. The sponsor enters into comradeship 
svith the pupils in the pursuit of their recognized purposes. He 
knows when and how to permit liberty of action and when to 
curb unwise action. 

Characteristics of sponsors 

Not all teachers make good sponsors of pupil activities. Some 
are too autocratic, some are too lax, and some possess no interest 
in the activities nor in the young people sponsored. Obviously, 
it would be unwise for a principal to assign sponsorship duties to 
such teachers. Others possess keen interests in the many-sided 
development of the pupils and are willing to devote much time 
and attention to the problems of sponsorship. Some teachers 
are greatly desired as sponsors by the pupils and often carry more 
than their share of the responsibilities of the school for the 
informal training of the pupils through extracurriculum activities. 
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Training teachers for sponsorship 

lust as school authorities have b«n compelled to develop 
programs ot continued education in subject matter for in-sei^ce 
LSers as a means ot improving classroom work, so they often 
tad it necessaty to train teachers tor the servtce of sponsonng 
extracurriculum activities. Also, schools for the preparatron of 
teachers are already including in their progr^s courses m «- 
«™ticulum activities and are advising teachers m preparatton 

to become proficient in one or more lines. o • * 

TtaCentral State Teachers College at Stevens Pomt Wts- 

tXfs'tpotsorfor one or more extracurricu.um activities 

The bulletin of this institution stated as ear y as 19 
The large factor in the 

to Teachers’ Department. Courses 

in the curriculum of the H'gh organized 

of instruction in the principal fields 0 

six years ago, and a . selected field, entirely aside 

completed at least ^College activities. The curriculum 

from forensics. High School Music, 

now offers a choice o Athletic Coaclung, or permits 

r h^“ St' Uhil^^g Coum^ 

student can take up wo o ^ sach one of our 

rdtesthle\tn:L.es^^ing-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of the school to which he goes, » . excellence of work in the 

predated by tire t'jZw 'often the decisive 

dassr-n,. The S place, m l«gin_.i-». 

factor in securing the . in the study of some 

Altogether, we feel ti,at the the 

Student activity, is one 0 pffnrts- he will certainly be expected 

prospective teacher c^ spen ^^e school and community, as we 

to contribute somethmg to the life be^ei 
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perience in student activities, which is all that most of our beginning 

high school teachers have had in the past.^ 

Sponsorship of activities required of many teachers 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of extracurriculum 
activities in public schools, it is apparent that teachers generally 
must prepare themselves for the duties of sponsorship. Partici- 
pation in activities in elementary school, high school, and college 
provides helpful experience but not sufficient preparation for 
these duties. All teacher-training institutions must develop 
interests on the part of their students in extraclass activities and 
must provide appropriate training for sponsorship. The prob- 
lem of inadequate preparation has prompted some school ad- 
ministrators to provide specific instruction for their teachers in 
the organization and direction of such activities through ex- 
tension courses and through faculty meetings devoted to the 
discussion of extracurriculum programs and the problems of 
sponsorship. The difficulty encountered in this belated educa- 
tion is that a teacher whose initial preparation has included no 
reference to extracurriculum activities is likely to be as indif- 
ferent to such matters as is the parent whose education was re- 
ceived in the high school of a generation ago. Both the untrained 
teacher and the parent commonly think that the school is strictly 
an academic institution engaged in the business of book learning 
only. Both must be aroused and led to think of the school as a 
social institution with responsibility for changing the pupil from 
a mere individual into an intelligent member of society. The 
realization of this socializing function of the school compels the 
teacher to become interested in the pupil’s extraclass activities 
as well as his classroom activities and experiences to the end that 
he may acquire social understanding and ideals. The well- 
educated pupil should exhibit group responsibility, self-control, 
respect for the rights of others, a sense of fair play, and a dis- 
position favorable to co-operation. 

* E. T. Smith, Training Teachers for Small High Schools, p. 12. Bulletin 
No. 191, Central State Teachers CoU^, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 1928. 
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Attitude of teachers toward sponsorship 
Some teachers may regard the demand that they participate 
in the social training of pupils as so many extra or added duties. 
Such an attitude should be promptly changed. The teacher 
should be willing to serve the pupils to the extent that time per- 
mits. For a teacher to do otherwise is to restrict his influence on 
the pupils and to evade one of the responsibilities of the school. 
Sponsorship of extracurriculum activities must be accepted by 
the teacher as a vital and necessary part of his program and a 

legitimate professional obligation. 

Certain types of activities, such as interscholastic athletics, 
musical organizations, and special-interest clubs require sponsors 
who possess special qualifications. On the other hand, many 
activities can be sponsored by teachers without special technical 
qualifications who understand young people and who are willing 
to give time and effort to the guidance of these young people in 

the pursuit of interests approved by the school. 

Since teachers in both elementary and secondary schools are 
required to assume duties of sponsorship for extracumculum 
activities, it is important that they know the qualifications con- 
sidered essential to success as sponsors. Light is thrown on th« 
matter by the findings of Reavis and Van Dyke who rollected 
from principals in twenty-four selected second^ools smte- 
ments of the qualifications desired in sponsors (Table 7). btudy 
of the qualifications listed in this table shows that the teacher 
in preparing for teaching must consider the duties of sponsonng 
extraclculum activities as sufficiently important to wa^ 
a very definite effort to secure experience in activities both in 
trainffig institutions and in practice schools and to acquire ffie 
preparation considered essential to sponsor several types of ac- 
tivities. 

Right kind of sponsorship , 

The experience of teachers who have acted as sponsors is im. 
Dortant in a*x:rtaining the difficulties of schooU in securing ef 
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Table 7. Qualifications Desired in Sponsors by High-School 
Principals and Percentages of Prinopals Mentioning Each 
Qualification * 


Percentages 


of 

Qualifications of Sponsors Principals 

Interest in the activities of the club being sponsored 83.3 

Ability to perform the activities of the club being sponsored 66.7 

Instructing a subject related to the activities of the club 54.2 

Previous experience in sponsoring the type of club being sponsored 37.5 
Previous experience in sponsoring extracurriculum activities. . . 33.3 

Experience in performing the activities of the club through par- 
ticipation in a similar club in college 33.3 

Specific training in sponsoring extracurriculum activities 29.2 

Specific training in sponsoring the type of club being sponsored. . 25.0 

Youthful spirit 4*2 

Vital interest in boys and girls 4.2 

Ability to interest faculty and pupils in a given project 4.2 


* Reavis and Van Dyke, op . cit ., p. I3i, 


ficient sponsorship. Sponsors are generally aware of the quali- 
fications that are demanded. A special study was made through 
a questionnaire addressed to 606 sponsors in which they were 
asked what their preparation had been for the supervision they 
were called on to give (Table 8). 

The evidence indicates that the special qualifications of teach- 
ers for the duties of sponsorship are somewhat meager. Hence, 
it may be necessary for the school principal to provide assistance 
for sponsors in overcoming the difficulties which they encounter. 
The experience of successful sponsors is also important in reveal- 
ing the relations that have actually developed with pupils. In 
many cases, although the pupils are permitted to choose the 
clubs which they want to attend, they find themselves in un- 
congenial groups, or in clubs in which they have little interest or 
ability. In order to avoid such conditions, the sponsors should 
facilitate transfer to other activities when pupils appear malad- 
justed. 
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Table 8. QuAuncATioNS of Sponsors and Percentages of 
Sponsors Mentioning Each Quauhcation 

Percentages 

„ ^ „ of Sponsors 

QualiScabons 

LsBuclmg i. a »««« « 70.0 

P^""e.,,eri..ci.'i.a.a.;i tke'^ridab beiaBsp..s»d 2M 

similar dub m coUege . .... • • • • • ^ sponsoi^d. . 7-9 



* Reavis and Van Dyke, ibid., p. I20- 

Time required in sponsoring activities 

The sponsoring of extracurriculum activities makes demands 
on L time o( teachem both during the reguto =*ool day tmd 
!fter school hours. The tinte set aside by the pnnctH for the 
.L™ activities detemrines to a great ettent the amount 
program of a^ However, the efficient performance 

of time required of sponsors, no 

of sponsorship duties invariably requites more bme to that *t 

non, 229, o 37. ^ L...,,, rime ner week in sponsorship duties; 

average, 3-2 hours of 

153, or 25.2 per cen . average, 4-4 

time time weekly on such duties. 

W sponsora reported that they from lo to 13 hours 
weekly on duties pertammg to sponsorship. 

Value to teachers of serving as sponsors 
''Z opportunities afforded 

pupils through .,5 i„ activities is voluntary, 

schools the parriapatron of pupris m 

. Reads and Van Dyke, ibid., p. 124- 
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Thus, the teacher as sponsor of an activity is permitted to ob- 
serve pupils under conditions not always possible in classroom 
work. The knowledge of the pupils acquired under such con- 
ditions can be utilized by the teacher in guiding them in their 
classroom activities. 

Also, the special intellectual interests growing out of units of 
classroom work may be utilized by the teacher in counseling 
pupils with respect to the further cultivation of interests in ex- 
tracurriculum fields. In some schools the home-room teacher 
is a sponsor and is expected to guide his pupils in the choice of 
extracurriculum activities. This responsibility requires that 
the home-room sponsor understand both the program of activities 
provided by a school and the pupils to be sponsored. 


CLAIMS MADE FOR PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

It is generally believed that extensive participation in ex- 
tracurriculum activities results in understanding and friendly 
relations between teachers and pupils. Adherents of this view 
hold that classroom relations are greatly improved through as- 
sociation in extracurriculum activities and that better learning 
and teaching result. Activities are therefore regarded as a boon 
both to pupils and to teachers. It is also believed by many that 
the activities foster school loyalty on the part of pupils; that 
participation in activities tends to motivate regular class work, 
to develop initiative, co-operation, and responsibility, to create 
atmosphere and bacl^round for the program of studies, to pro- 
vide valuable social experience, and to increase the interest of 
teachers in the pupil personnel through the ^perience acquired 
in sponsoring activities. 

Values believed to be obtained from participation in activities 

Reavis and Van Dyke * secured answers from 507 high-school 

* Ibid., p. 161. 
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alumni to the question, "On the basis of your experience mth 
clubs and activities in the secondary school would you ^vise a 
freshman on entering a high school or an academy to jom and 
participate in activities? ” Four hundred and ninety-two of the 
answers, or 93 per cent, were unqualihedly positive. Fourteen 
direct questions were also put by these investigators to 182 mem- 
bers of Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary Dubs in cities adjacent to 
Chicago, to 88 graduate students in educaPonal adirnmsmhon 
and to 338 graduates of a large public high school whose date of 
graduation ranged from 1911 to 1927- ne a^e ^ cent o 
^tive responses to the questions made by the members of the 

three groups is shown in Table 9.^ 

Socialising value of activities 

The extracurriculum program of the school constitttK the 
practice held in which the young citizen a^mres 
Lai experience as a functioning member of soaal 8 ™“^ 
he learns in a vital way the meaning of amc re^nsibUitiK Md 
their relation to school life. Such a program is a 
feloping in the individual a genuine feeling for the 
of g^oup membership. Through thinking, feeling, and acting 
arilt Lup as it performs its activities and se^ to rente « 
the individual is socialized, that is, made a functioning 

mcrnbcr of orticrcd society* • j* Annn- 

It is unfortunate that the school has been so long m discovering 

people is .-f ””” 

“LTte rerl^tcLcunSn” will in course of time ho 
of the school — ^ 

are in the transition ^ education which give a 

. Reavis and Van Dyke, ibid., p. iji- 
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Table 9. Average Per Cent of Positive Answers Made By Members 
OF Service Clubs, Graduate Students in Education, and Gradu- 
ates OF A Public High School to 14 Direct Questions Regarding 


Extracurriculum Activities in High School 

Questions Average 

1. Are activities of sufficient value to warrant their inclusion in 

the high-school program? • • • 93-5 

2. Is there a strong similarity between the problems of an officer 

in high school and an officer in an adult organization? 91 -2 

3. Were the officers elected in high school as a rule the type who 

commanded your respect? 8^-9 

4. Did office-holding in high school give you greater confidence 

m yourself as a leader? 78*5 

5. Did office-holding in high school develop in you greater exec- 
utive ability? • ^-4 

6. Did clubs have a positive influence in creating good citizenship 

in you? 

7. Were the activities in college as effective as those in high 

school? _ _ 7*‘3 

8. Have the community activities of adult life been as effective and 

satisfying as those of high-school days were to that period? . . . 73.7 

9. Do you regard training in extracurriculum activities vital to 

dub activity in adult life? • 62.4 

10. Do you think you should have spent more time in activities in 

high school? • • • 65.3 

11. Did membership in high-school dubs induce you to continue 

simiiar activities in adult life? 47*8 

12. Did your experience as an officer in high school aid in serving 

as an officer in adult dubs? 54 *o 

13. Did extracurriculum activities tend to hold you in school longer 

than you would have stayed without them? 17.2 

14. Did these activities influence your choice of work? 21.9 


such activities broadening and finding experiences are provided 
which enable the individual to contribute in an important way to 
his own education. 


CRITICISMS OF EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

The development of appropriate programs of extracurriculum 
activities is hampered in some communities by misunderstanding 
and opposition. Activities are criticized by ta.xpayers on the 
Ground of cost and bv citizens on the basis of ouroose. The one 
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lOo 

eroup holds that activities necessitate an unwarranted eipMdi- 
ture ot public funds and the other attacks them as tnvial md 

noneducational. Both groups can be e^y ^ 

statement of facts. It can be shown that the cost of »tra.^- 
riculum activities is not usually met from the ^wl budget, but 
from nominal membership dues or gate and door adnussron 
charges. The teachers who sponsor the acuvittes gen^y r^ 
S^no extra pay lor their services. No extra c«t or the use rf 
tire school building is involved inasmuch as the building is u^ 
for the purpose when idle during the regular school day or im- 
rfatefi^ter school. As to the vapid criticism that ^UvUrn 
are trivill and noneducational, it can be easdy shown that s^ 
Tti^ties are as important to young people as are nonwicatio^ 

pursuits to adulm^ of 

2":^ rhiZ 

• f A v>A\\ Hpserve serious consideration. Since the highest 

^b^e of civilized man is his wUlingness to subordinate hi^ 

He welfare of his fellows, it follows that the most import^t 
to the wel effective traimng for 

pushed solely rrsS:iah^torymwhid. 

;Ig';:rt^er;iidanceapplythepreceptsoftheclam^^^ 

T.*T Axrn? between ATHLETIC AND 
maintaining balance 

nonathletic activities 

• -w.* mow bp rouehlv divided into two 
Extracurriculum activities may be loug y 

1 oPblptir and nonathletic activities. 
groups, namely, athleti ^ 

activities are better es i and the problem 

athletic. "““'^^^^“ofnmintainingaproperbaU^ 
of concern to the school t 

^:rrd:."SooirtoVJ:pbasiseathletic. 1. 
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recent years the growth of nonathletic activities has been more 
rapid than that of athletic activities, although it can scarcely be 
said that the schools are as yet overemphasizing the nonathletic 
type. 

The tendency in athletic activities in the last few 3^ears has 
been to broaden the program and to provide competitions of the 
intramural type instead of focusing the attention of the school 
on interscholastic or interschool contests. In the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education it was found that two-thirds of the 
schools studied have programs of intramural athletics, that is, 
athletics carried on within an institution for the benefit of all the 
pupils rather than merely for the few who excel in athletic com- 
petitions. The intramural programs provide activities in the 
various group and individual sports. Through the organization 
of the sports appropriate for each season of the school year con- 
tinuous competition can be provided between classes and between 
individuals equally matched in skill. The organization of in- 
tramural athletics enhances the recreational value of the sports 
and not only contributes to the enjoyment but also to the physi- 
cal development of all the pupils. Athletics of this type also 
have the advantage of being relatively inexpensive as compared 
with the interscholastic athletics, and also of providing a much 
greater variety of physical activities — sixty-five intramural 
sports in the schools surveyed in contrast with twenty-six sports 
of the interscholastic type. 

In the elementary schools relatively little attention has been 
given to interschool athletics. The aim has been to provide free 
play for all pupils and intramural competition for upper-grade 
boys and girls who are physically able to participate in athletic 
sports. The intramural program of the elementary school has 
attracted much less attention than has that of the secondary 
school; Generally speaking, it is also far less effective. The chief 
reasons for its general ineffectiveness have been (i) poor organiza- 
tion of the program, and (2) lack of competent sponsorship of 
individual activities. 
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CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES IN THE REG^TION 
OF extracurriculum activities 

The literature on extracurriculum activities is so voluminous 
I wi^!^ctices are so varied that it is difficult for a teacher 
and schoo p . • . ^hjch would be accepted by a ma- 

“ W ir wrjve studied exOacurriculum ptuctices. 
Cevel, a Umited number of principles of very g»eral 
^ce be smmd^d 

"lasement of acrivities in eiemeumry and secondary 
schools. 

puniriporio. rnurdd »e open ,0 uii P«?«^ »/ rte u*e W . ^ 

Pfoups for which an acttvUy « planned ^ ^ 

^ ttr^hnnU verv generally conduct their activities on 

Elementary spools ve-y ^ ^ g^. 

the democratic basis imp i , ^ respect to freedom 

^schooUaresometrmeslessd^^J^^ Tta tendency in 

1 prinripie u pr^% 

counted for by the participate in interscholasbc 

AO National Survey of Secondary 
athletics. Data collec ^^nsidered to have innovative 

Education in 224 secondary schw j nonathletic 

practices in the orgunuatron “f rf Utese 

extracurriculum ha4ig the activities open to all 

schools operate on the po ^ 

pupils.^ ^^^ tW^freedom of participation. 53-i Per 

types in permitting . nonathletic organizations. 

no restrictions as to ^ ^ools maintained minimum 

Nearlyaffithof theenti.^0^- ^ 

’g^urArP— 'V Nro-hlths of the schools maintaiuol 
. Reavis and Van Dyke. P- ^5- 
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)ther kinds of requirements, some being general and applicable 
to all activities and others being specific and applicable to in- 
iividual activities only. 

sponsorship of activities should be advisory or suggestive in char- 
acter rather than dictatorial 

The character of the sponsorship determines whether an ac- 
tivity is a student organization or just another class. Since the 
sponsor represents the constituted government of the school and 
is generally selected by the head of the school, the establishment 
of a democratic relationship between the sponsor and the mem- 
bership of an organization requires both understanding and skill. 
The values inherent in extracurriculum activities for pupils are 
seldom realized under sponsors of the dictatorial type. It is 
therefore important that the sponsor function as a counselor or 
interested friend to the pupils as they strive co-operatively to 
realize their purposes in the pursuit of common interests. 

The purposes of an activity should be strictly adhered to or else the 
activity should be reorganized so as to make clear the real ob- 
jectives which the organization seeks to achieve 
The recognition of this principle involves a type of administra- 
tion which many schools have not attempted to provide. It re- 
quires (i) that a statement of specific objectives is prerequisite to 
organization, and (2) that the activities of an organization should 
be guided by the objectives proposed. The principle in question 
is essential to the development of a comprehensive program of 
activities on the basis of pupil interests and needs and to the 
guidance of pupils in the selection of activities designed to satisfy 
interests and needs. 
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Records of ptipil participation in activities should he kept by the 
school as a basis for guidance in the selection of activities and 
as a means of advisement vntji respect to vocational and avoca- 
tional pursuits 

Counseling and guidance in the choice of extracurriculum 
activities are fully as important as in the selection of curriculum 
fields. But counseling and guidance are dependent on informa- 
tion and information can be made available only through records. 

It is therefore essential that the school preserve the extracur- 
riculum history of its pupils in order that reliable data may be at 
hand when guidance is desired. 

A close tie-up should be encouraged between extracurriculum activ- 
ities and the classroom work of pupils 
Since extracurriculum activities are an aspect of the total 
program of education, the line of demarcation between curriculum 
and extracurriculum activities should become less and less dis- 
tinct. Some people hold that each type of activity should 
motivate and enrich the other and that the school which en- 
courages a close relationship between the classroom teachers and 
the sponsors of activities will thereby improve its service to the 
pupils. Few schools any longer consider extracurriculum activ- 
ities as belonging outside the area of general education. The 
chief difference among schools with respect to the recognition of 
the principle under discussion is merely the extent to which it is 

accepted. ^ 

Extracurriculum activities should be closely tdentified with the 
activities of local community life 
This principle is based on the facts that the school is an im- 
portant institution in community life and that the life of the 
school is as real to the pupils as the life of other commumty m- 
stitutions, such as home and church. A civic activity m school 
should therefore be viewed as a dvic activity of the local im- 
munity. Indeed, it is proper to urge that all school activities 
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should likewise be so regarded. The pupil in a school in which 
activities are so conceived, thus identifies himself with the 
processes of community life and acquires a consciousness of 
membership in community life. 

The methods of providing financial support of extracurricuhmi ac- 
tivities should be determined by school policy rather than by 
club autonomy 

Outstanding schools have long followed this plan. It has in- 
variably resulted in the successful support of all activities and in 
the elimination of criticism occasioned by mismanagement of 
funds of individual activities and the demand for frequent assess- 
ments and dues. The National Survey of Secondary Education 
revealed a growing tendency among secondary schools to adopt 
successful business methods in the administration of extracur- 
riculum finance. The sponsor should exercise a large influence in 
guiding individual organizations which plan activities that in- 
volve expenditures and in seeing that prorata assessments are 
kept within the means of all members. The administration of 
the funds after they are collected is the responsibility of the 
school principal. 

Obstacles to the success of extracurriculum activities are not inhere^it 
but are the result of inefficient sponsorship or maladministration 

Principals and teachers should spend no time in condoning 
unsatisfactory' practices in the administration of activities but 
should seek to find ways of replacing unsuccessful with successful 
practices. For guidance in this respect persons in need of aid 
might consult with profit the findings of the National Surv'ey of 
Secondary' Education which reports successful and innovative 
practices in the organization and administration of extracur- 
riculum activities in outstanding schools, and the bibliography of 
selected references at the close of the chapter. 
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Responsibilities for 

SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The responsibUity of the teacher for school facUi- 
ties, namely, building, equipment, and supplies, may ap^ at 
erst thought to be a matter of only minor concern. Such is not 
ie case, for facilities are essential to the condurt of the siooh 
Without adequate material equipment it would te unpossible to 
carry on school. Instruction of large groups of pupils as con- 
dumed in a modem school requires commodious cl^rooms, 
Hbraries, gymnasiums, playgrounds "ries -d ^oi. 
kinds of educational equipment and supplies. TOat thm, is 
the teacher’s responsibUity for aU the matenal facihties so es- 
sential to modem schools? 


NATURE OF TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Leeal responsibility 

The laws of the different states are in little agreement wi 
respect to the responsibility of the teacher for 

^ j r c vprv few states have enacted any legislatio 

”n“g?tiil Evidently, the law- 

spea yi several states have considered the responsi- 

and *1^' ^ t; to the discretion of the boards. One ex- 

rpUn^tfri: regoing generalisation is noted in the laws of 
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ixt«n sutes,- namely, the prohibition imposed on 

.cting as an agent in the sale of school supphcs. Th. Ian 

fennessee is typical with respect to this prohibition. 

Xo teacher of the public schools shall have any pecunian- inter- 
est directly or indirecth'. in supplying books, maps, school furniture 
and apparatus to the public schools of the state, nor shall act a. age 
for anv author, publisher, book-seller, or dealer in any such school tur- 
niture or apparatus, or, directly or indirectly, receive any gilt, emolu- 
ment reward or promise of reward for his influence in recommending 
or procuring the use of any book, map, or school apparatus or lurni- 
ture of anv kind, in any public school in this State; and an> .cnool 
omcer or teacher who shall violate this provision, besides being re- 
.noved from his post, shall be subject to a penalty ot not less titan tuo 
hundred, nor more than five hundred dollars, ... provided that 
nothing in this section shall be construed so as to include authors ot 

books and maps. 


Four states have also enacted legislation requiring teachers to 
account lor the school property entrusted to their care;^ one of 
these states makes the destruction of school property by a teacher 
a statutory cause for which a teacher may be dismissed.- 

Since most of the states consider that the responsibility of the 
teacher for the property of a local school system should be de- 
termined by the board of education rather than by legislative 
action, the teacher must look to the regulations of the local board 
of education and the instructions of its executive officers for 
guidance in the performance of duties pertaining to school 
property. 


Responsibility as specified in the rules and regulations of boards of 
education 

Analysis of the rules and regulations adopted by boards of 
education in 150 cities reveals the nature of the teacher s re- 

' Earl W. Anderson, The Teacher's Contract and Other Legal Phases of Teachei 
Ststus. pp, Si-ioi. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 19:27. 

• Anderson, ibid., p. S6. 


.5 Anderson, ibid., p. 100. 
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sponsibility for building, equipment, and supplies. Three types 
of responsibility for school property are clearly set forth in these 
regulations, namely, (i) responsibility for its intelligent use, 
(2) responsibility for its care, and (3) responsibility for its pro- 
tection from abuse and neglect. 

These types of responsibility will receive detailed consideration 
later in the chapter. In the present connection, it is pertinent 
merely to point out that boards of education have recognized 
the importance of material facilities in carrying on the work of the 
school and have enacted rules and regulations to fix the responsi- 
bility of teachers for the efficient use and care of such facilities. 

Since the capital investment of the community in building and 
equipment is large and since a considerable portion of the current 
school budget each year goes to the maintenance and operation 
of building and equipment and the purchase of necessary supplies, 
it is essential that the teacher fully understand and appreciate 
his responsibility not only for the intelligent use of the facilities 
thus provided, but also for their proper care and protection. 
The enactment of specific rules and regulations such as those pre- 
sented in Table 10 should therefore not be regarded by teachers 


Table 10. Rules and Regulations of Boards of Education in 150 
Cities Pertaining to the Responsibiuty of Teachers for School 

Facilities * 

Responsibility Frequency 

Proper light, ventilation, and temperature in so far as possible . . 92 

Use and care of furniture, books, and apparatus in classrooms. . . 

Reporting defects or injury to building and equipment 35 

Seeing that classrooms are neatly kept • • • • • ^ 

ReDorting to principal inefficient janitonai service. . 29 

Taking necessary precautions to secure health and safety of pu^ 23 
Periodical inspe^ion of all textbook and permanent supplies used 

Im’j^'iSr fines with consent of' principal for damage to school 

ClKd^rs' and windows of classroom Wore leaving at night. 7 

Co^pLting with principal in keeping school grounds clean 2 

IV initit* “ Duties of Teachers in City School Systons as SpwOTbj 

BlrfR^ul« inTR^Ut^p. to7-.P. UnpubUahed Masters thesis. Department of Edu 
University of Chicago. i934- 
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as petty restrictions imposed on them by their boards of educa- 
tion but rather as expressions of concern that the investment 
made by the community in material facilities be justified by the 
manner in which the facilities are used. 

Professional responsibility 

As a member of a profession, the teacher has a more important 
responsibility for school property than that imposed by state 
law and by school-board rules. The obligation to use the prop- 
erty intelligently as a public trust in the interest of pupils requires 
of the teacher an attitude toward property which he cannot se- 
cure from a study of law and rules. In the past, boards of educa- 
tion and administrative officers have often failed to enlist the 
co-operation of teachers in the equipping of schools and the care 
of property. Buildings were planned and equipment and sup- 
plies were selected for the use of teachers but the teachers were 
given no voice in determining the needs which such material 
facilities should meet. As a result, educational programs of 
school systems and of individual teachers have had to be carried 
on with material facilities that were in many respects handicaps 
rather than aids to teaching. 

Teacher participation in planning buildings and selecting supplies 

Some boards of education and administrative officers have 
realized the handicap imposed on the teacher who, as a pro- 
fessional worker, is required to work with material facilities that 
tend to defeat the educational purposes which he seeks. Ac- 
cordingly, it is becoming increasingly common to give teachers 
a voice in the replacement of equipment and in the selection of 
supplies. If a new building is planned or an old building is re- 
modeled, the teacher’s advice is sought in the preparation of 
specifications for the architectural plans and the teacher’s criti- 
cism of sketch drawings is invited before the final plans are 
adopted. In school systems so administered the teacher has 
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been able to make positive contributions to school planning, 
especially with respect to the specifications of classrooms. 

The responsibility of having a part in the admimstration of 
property imposes a professional obligation on the teacher to 
understand the contributions that property can make to the 
educational program. It requires the teacher to become pro- 
ficient (i) in the selection and intelligent use of classroom facil- 
ities, (2) in the proper care of equipment and supplies, (3) in Ae 
general protection of school property, and (4) in safeguarding 
pupils from property hazards.^ 


responsibility for the intelligent 
USE OF CLASSROOM PROPERTY 

Making effective use of classroom facilities 

Inasmuch as the greatest interest of the teacher is in the clas^ 
room and its facilities, the responsibiUty is more speafic when all 
or most of the work of the teacher is carried on in a single rooin 
than when the work is scattered among a number of rooms, ea(* 
one of which is used by several teachers. However, the teacher is 
always responsible for the use made of the classroom and its 
facilities at the time the property is under his charge even when 
the room is used by several teachers. Failure to assume this 
responsibility is a serious professional dereliction which will not 
long be tolerated in well-administered school systems. 

Teacher co-operation in use of common facilities 

In schools organized accoiriing to the platoon or deparrinenl^ 
plan, where many mom pupUs urn a classroom and ,ts eqmpm»^ 
and supplies than under the home-room teacher pto, .t .s^ 
difficult to fix responsibility for the impro^r use 
ertv and supplies. The teacher must therefore seA the fuB 
C^peration of the pupils in the intelligent 
facilities and must be keenly observant to see that the co-opem 

tion expected is given. 
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The same kind of personal supervision must be practiced when 
the teacher becomes responsible for the use of some common 
room, such as the auditorium, gymnasium, little theatre, library, 
or room for visual instruction. These rooms usually suffer from 
abuse to a greater extent than do those used by one class under 
the supervision of a single teacher. 

Rating teachers on use of facilities 

In some school systems the teacher is rated on the character of 
attention given to the care of classroom property under his charge, 
the purpose being to fix responsibility for the protection of the 
material facilities of the classroom and to make the teacher aware 
of the importance of good school housekeeping. Some teachers 
are attentive to the orderly appearance of the classroom and the 
proper care of the equipment used by the pupils. They enlist 
the co-operation of the pupils both in the protection of the class- 
room and its equipment and in the efficient and economical use of 
supplies. Other teachers are inclined to neglect school house- 
keeping. They fail to enlist the co-operation of their pupils and 
as a result the classroom and equipment suffer from careless and 
inconsiderate treatment and supplies are needlessly wasted. A 
low rating on attention to the details of classroom business 
should be sufficient to improve the latter type of teacher. There 
should be little necessity of extended in-service training to make 
any teacher aware of his responsibility for the property entrusted 
to his care. 

Regulating the illumination of the classroom 

One aspect of physical equipment is sometimes overlooked by 
teachers. The teacher is responsible for regulating the illumina- 
tion of the classroom. Proper lighting contributes much to the 
welfare of pupils. Many teachers do not appreciate the fact 
that the human eye evolved under conditions of outdoor il- 
lumination which are very different from the conditions provided 
in most homes and schools. They do not understand the further 
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bet that when the eye fa eompelled to work for eon^erable 
periods of time under indoor conditions of inadequate .llununa- 
tion fatigue fa induced and impairment of vision may resijL 
tI staLent is supported by dab on die incre^ m eye d. 
fects as the young advance from infancy to maturity. y 
about 3 pet cent of the infant population are handicap^ bv 
•A • •«n Rv the time the kindergarten is reached the 

" 1" “ rr 

Lrcenbge rises to 9', in the high school, to 241 and m the 
To 40 ■ This rapid increase in defective vision with ^e must be 
regtrded as an unnatural development, since peopfa who hve 
ouwMoors show no such percentage of visual impairmeut. 


Factors affecting illumination :i 

The question of educational importance with respect to d- 
T "what can be done to prevent visual fatigue and 

: l^sum defe«s ^ong 

b -P>e; Lnt years die problem of 

ace required ^ attention. Classrooms 

proper school lighu g admitted only from 

ace now nsually not less than iS 

one side and the g which the windows begin 

per cent of the floor area for rooms in wkch 

three feet above the floor and no e^ desirable that 

windows start four feet above classroom as 

the window area begin as nea 

possible and stop fact that pupils 

This latter :nXIt of the room. The 

Zt oTwm. windows in the front gr^dy reduces the 

angle of glare. 

, Matdw. LeddKh 

University of Illinois, I937' 
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The construction of the classroom does not always conform to 
the standards described. The teacher who is acquainted with 
these standards is helped in performing his duties by knowledge 
of ideal conditions. He can utilize such structural and other 
facilities as are at hand in the effort to change conditions that 
fall short of the ideal. 

The problem of proper illumination for classrooms is not fully 
solved even when the standards of window placement and window 
area are met. The position of the windows with respect to the 
sun or to objects which obstruct or reflect its rays of light pre- 
sents a serious problem. The amount of light admitted to the 
classroom may be greatly reduced because of outside obstructions 
or increased because of reflection. 

Further complications are created in the regulation of class- 
room illumination by general weather conditions. For example, 
teachers employed in cities which have a high percentage of 
cloudy or partly-cloudy days must give considerable attention to 
artificial lighting, whereas teachers in cities which have a high 
percentage of clear days may have to regulate window shades 
frequently to eliminate exterior glare. 

While it is the responsibility of the superintendent and the 
board of education to see that the construction of windows and 
the installation of interior lighting in the classrooms are as nearly 
correct as possible, it is the duty of the teacher to use all the 
facilities available. The artificial lighting should be either in- 
direct or semidirect and the lights should be arranged so that an 
even distribution of light can be obtained when necessary to sup- 
plement light from the windows. The regulation of the amount 
of artificial light required at any given time and also the adjust- 
ment of the shades to prevent glare require attention throughout 
the school day. The teacher must therefore cultivate a sensitive- 
ness to the proper illumination of the classroom as a means of 
securing the proper intensity of light to make possible easy read- 
ing for pupils, and of preventing visual fatigue and eye strain. 

Some school systems have attempted to stabilize classroom 
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lighting through automatic light control equipment, consisting 
of a phototube or “electric eye” connected with a relay which 
turns the switch of the lighting system on or off as the need for 
light is registered. The advantage of automatic control, even 
though it adds slightly to the cost of installation, is that Ughtmg 
tx)nditions are maintained at a constant level 

Further improvement in classroom Ulummation is obtamed 
by the installation of lighting fixtures which permit the «se of 
fluorescent tubes. The expense of installation is considerable 
but this expense is compensated for in the long run because Ae 
cost of current is greatly reduced, the Ughting efficiency of ffie 
fluorescent tube being about 2.3 times that of the best ^ngsten 
filament lamp. If the expense of installation can be stagger^ 
over a period of time, greatly improved lighting can be provided 
for classrooms at little, if any, increase in the cost. 

Standards of classroom Uluminaiion 

As an aid to the teacher in the control of classroom dlnnonafon 
the following standards have been deterrmned and 
Inded. The amount of Ught suggested for classrrmra Ulmmna- 
don is a minimnm of from 8 to 10 foot-candles. Sotne r^ 

nd from 12 to 2>' A foot-candle U the amonnt of light shed 
by a standard candle at a distance of one foot. Through the use 
of a simple and inexpensive instrument called tte hght meter, 
illumination in various parts of a classroom can be 
terms of foot-candle units. If the illurmnation of My of the 
classroom is below the normal required for comfortable work, 

Should . a™^ 

t'Lrrof“=r“^o 

IdTo feetlong should have available l,8oo watts, that rs^e 
and 30 teet long ^ 

« Tohn 0. Kraehenbuehl, ibid., p. J3- 
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namely, those farthest from the windows, can be used inde- 
pendently of the other half. The lamps should be inside-frosted 
and enclosed in 16-inch indirect or semi-indirect fixtures, and 
should hang 3 to 4 feet from the ceiling. 

Responsibility of teacher for control of window shades 

The teacher must assume full responsibility for the regulation 
of the shades as a means of control over the lighting of the class- 
room from the windows. Since the problem is to secure as much 
natural light as possible without excessive brightness or glare, 
the shades must not be drawn so as to obstruct the amount of 
needed light available from the outside and must be properly 
adjusted to provide protection from direct or reflected rays when 
necessary. Venetian blinds or opaque shades fastened halfway 
from the bottom of the windows and adjustable both up and 
down are most serviceable. The light received from the upper 
half of the window is generally best; the light from the lower half 
is more likely to produce glare. It is therefore obvious that the 
old-fashioned type of window shade fastened at the top of the 
window does not lend itself to effective lighting control. 

The teacher before beginning the work of a class period should 
take note of the illumination of the room and should regulate 
shades or provide the needed amount of supplementary artificial 
light which conditions appear to require. Even during the class 
period the teacher should be prepared to meet sudden or gradual 
changes in lighting conditions. 

Classrooms with southern exposure require greatest attention 
on the part of the teacher. Those with eastern or western ex- 
posures require only half as much attention. Classrooms with 
northern exposure require little attention to shades, but require 
the use of artificial lighting more frequently than do those with 
the other types of exposure. Hence, when a building has a 
number of different kinds of exposures to natural light, the 
problem of each teacher is specific, depending on the exposure of 
the particular classroom. 
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ConiroUing the ventilation of the classroom 

Most modem school buildings are pmvided with systems of 
meaanical heating and ventilaUon. In buildings so eqmp^ 
the heat and ventilation are regulated automatically when Ae 
system is in use. On mild days, when it is unnecessaiy to provide 
hmt, the teacher must rely upon windows m the classroom for 
adequate ventilation. When the system is in operation, the 
opening of windows or doors interferes with its proper perfomi- 
Tce If the heat or ventilation of a particular dassroom is 
considered unsatisfactory, the teacher should repod f conation 
to the principal rather than attempt to regulate 4e difficulty^ 
The successful operation of a mechanical syst« of 
ventilation depends upon the engineer in charge. He alone 
possesses the technical knowledge to make the necessary adjust- 

ments. 

Mechanical ventilation 

Mechanical systems of ventilation and heating are of two kmd^ 

oomely, (., — jrthtut’r"^ 

f "s^admhted frnrn the outside and is 

a^ber containing sprays of water as a meaim of w^g 
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principal instead of trying to regulate the temperature by open- 
ing windows and doors or by tinkering with the thermostat. 

School buildings in northern latitudes where sub-zero tempera- 
ture is not uncommon in winter months cannot be adequately 
heated by the tempered air supplied through the ventilation 
system. The additional heat required in the classrooms is sup- 
plied through radiators which receive steam from the central 
plant. The radiators are also under control of the l oom thermo- 
stat. The dual arrangement is referred to as the "split system ” ; 
that is, the functions of heating and ventilation are split. This 
system has grown in favor in recent years, especially in the north- 
ern states. 

In the schools which do not have an automatic central venti- 
lating system but are equipped with the unit ventilator system 
each classroom is an independent unit of heating and ventilation. 
The fresh air is received through a ventilator placed under a 
window. The air is forced by a motor-driven fan through the 
coils of a radiator that receives steam from the central plant. 
The air when warmed is circulated through the room and then 
taken out through exhaust flues. Each unit ventilator in a class- 
room is under thermostatic control, although the mechanical 
control can be stopped at any time by the teacher without inter- 
fering with the operation of any other unit in the room or with 
the operation of units in any other classroom. The unit system 
of ventilation provides greater flexibility in the adjustment of 
temperature and ventilation to individual rooms than does the 
central-fan system. 

Gravity ventilation 

Schools which have not installed mechanical ventilation de- 
pend upon gravity for the change in the air of the classroom. 
Such schools usually have exhaust ducts opening out of each 
classroom. These ducts convey the air which has been admitted 
through windows or doors out of the classroom after it has been 
used. When heated air is admitted to the classroom or when the 
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air of the classroom becomes heated through contact with the 
radiators of the heating system, it tends to rise and pass out 
through the vents which have been constructed to faalitate air 
movement. The movement of the air is produced by the differ- 
ences in its specific gravity caused by differences in temperature 

of air at lower and upper levels. 

The success of gravity ventilation in a school defends upon 
the teacher who is partly responsible for the rate of the air Aange 
through window control. Failure to admit air from outade the 
classroom or the admission of too much air may result m poor 
ventilation. Either condition may cause discomfiture to pupils 
and may contribute to respiratory illness. Despite the personal 
equation in teacher control of ventilation, it was found in an m- 
quiry carried on in Chic^o ^ that there was less respiratory illness 
Long pupils enrolled in schools with gravity ventdabon to rn 
schoofs using mechanical systems. The findings did not estabhsh 
the superiority of the gravity method, but indicated rather ^at 
L conditions found were caused by too rapid circulation of air 
in the schools equipped with mechanical systems. 

Temperature and relative humidity 

In winter months classroom temperatom is not alwajra a 
guide to the comfort of pupils. « pupJs complam of e^ 
Sd when the room temperature is approxunately no^al, tot 

A 68 degrees the cause is generally low humidity. This 
.s, around 68 he^ed with warm air. 

conditton fa bmught into to heating 

unless mo store a humidity' is less than 
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moisture from the skin of persons in the classroom with great 
avidity, causing them to feel cold. When the relative humidity 
is satisfactory in an artificially heated room few pupils complain 
of discomfort if the temperature is as low as 64 degrees. On the 
contrary the room temperature may have to be as high as 77 
degrees to maintain comfort if the relative humidity is excessively 

low«* 

Some school systems undertake to control the humidity as well 
as the temperature of classrooms. Water vapor is introduced 
into the air during its passj^e from the heating coils to the class- 
rooms. Unit systems provide basins for water as a means of 
raising the percentage of humidity. If the relative humidity is 
still too low, water vapor can be added to the air of individual 
classrooms with direct heating systems through the use of a 
special radiator valve that permits the escape of steam into the 
room or through the use of electric humidifiers in classrooms with 
indirect heating systems. 

During the spring and autumn months, when artificial heating 
is not required, the humidity of the outside air determines the 
humidity of the air in the classrooms and cannot be controlled 
On extremely hot days high humidity contributes to the dis 
comfort of pupils because the evaporation of perspiration is less 
than it is when the air is dry. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR CLASSROOM SEATING 

The teacher as a rule must accept the seating found in an estab 
lished classroom. Any needed adjustments in seating mus 
usually be effected with present equipment rather than througl 
replacement. Occasionally, a teacher succeeds in securing i 
change in classroom seating, as for example, the substitution o 
tables and chairs in a primary room for fixed seating, but, gen 

< C E. Reeves and H. S. Ganders, School Building Management, p. 239 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1938. 
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erally speaking, changes in classroom seating are difficult to 
secure. New seating, when it is purchased by a school system, is 
generally used in new schools. The evidence seems to show that 
there is very little wholesale replacement of old seating with new. 
Occasionally, in certain school systems a few classrooms are 
equipped with adjustable seats as an experiment in improved 

seating. 

That boards of education have given little thought to the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher for classroom seating is revealed by 
the fact that only two rules on the subject were found in the 
published rules and regulations of 150 cities.* In one school 
system the teacher was required to adapt the adjustable seats to 
the size of the pupils. One other system in the list of 150 cities 
was found to have a rule requiring the teacher to have the pupUs 
lift the seats at the close of the day. Evidently, this rule was 
adopted to lighten the work of the janitor, rather than to serve 

the needs of the pupils. 


Adjustment of classroom seating 

Different plans have been adopted by boards of education to 
provide for some adjustment of seating to pupils. For example, 
certain school systems that use seating 6xed to the door eqmp 
each classnx>m with two or more sires of reats. Some sj«t^ 
use seating feted to the floor but adiustable as to height. Others 
use movable seating of the adjustable type; sdl other ^ 
systems use movable seating of the non-adjustable type, but of 
more than one sire in a classroom. All the tyf^ of 
spedfied make possible some adjustment to 
^es responsibility for helping each pupil select a suitable 
seat or for seeing that the seat is fitted to his needs. In ^erf, 
it has been found that the responsibility for secunng seating 

justments rests largely with the teacher. 

Seating adjustment by the teacher to be effective requir^ 
knt^ledge of seating standards as well as ability to determine 

« Klitzke, op . cit ., p. 
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with considerable accuracy the needs of the individual pupil. 
The old notion that the pupil can decide the correct seating con- 
dition by his temporary “feeling of comfort” has been shown to 
be unreliable.^ The pupil must be made conscious of the factors 
that contribute to permanent comfort in school seating before 
his "feeling of comfort” becomes a reliable criterion in adjusting 
the seat to his needs. The factors, according to Bennett,’ that 
determine comfort when a seat is used by a pupil for a consider- 
able period of time are the following: (i) The seat should not be 
high enough to exert any pressure under the thighs at or near the 
front edge of the seat when the feet are resting squarely on the 
floor. (2) It is generally desirable that there should be a clear- 
ana of about three inches bet^veen the knee angle and the edge 
of the seat. (3) The desk is of proper height if the writing sur- 
face provides an easy rest for the forearms of the pupil when 
seated correctly in writing position. (4) The relation of desk to 
seat is correct when a plumb line dropped from the edge of the 
desk strikes the seat approximately two inches from its edge. 
(5) The position of the seated pupil and the seat occupied are 
correct when the pupil sitting well back and erect has lumbar 
support that wall permit the complete relaxation of all trunk 
muscles. ^ 

If the seating equipment of a classroom is such that permanent 
comfort is not possible for pupils, the teacher should notify the 
principal of the school and request that an investigation be made 
to determine the need for replacement. An investigation of the 
seating in use in the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, several years 
ago showed that (i) seats should be lower in all grades, (2) seats 
should be shorter in most cases, (3) backs of seats should be lower 
at the top and higher at the bottom, (4) tops of desks should be 
lower, and (5) spacing of desk and seat should be closer.^ 

* Henry Eastman Bennett, School Posture and Seating, p. 221. Chicago: 
American Seating Co., 1928. 

’ Ibid., pp. 122-213. 

J Survey of Seating in Grand Rapids Elementary Schools. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1929. 
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Quadrant arrangement of classroom seating 

Since glare presents a serious problem for a considerable num- 
ber of pupils in most classrooms in which the arrangement of the 
seating is in rows parallel to the lighting area, the teacher can 
eliminate the condition in classrooms equipped with movable 
seating bv adjusting the seats in the form of the quadrant shown 


fn^classrooms in which the seating is fixed to the floor, per- 
mission to change the plan of seating must be secured from the 
principal. It is better to have seats and desks fastened to^o 
Lps of wood of required length instead of to the floor. This 
plan permits the seats and desks attached to the strips to be 
shifted as a unit about the classroom. If it is desired the units 
can be arranged in rows and at any preferred angle to the win- 
dows. 


responsibility for the care of school property 
Care of building and equipment 

Teachers ir, one-room schools have the same responsrbihty for 
the care of school facilities in general as do pnnopals of oa 
schools or superintendents of cin- systems. In town and ciW 
schools the responsibilitt- of the teacher is restricted very largely 
" classroom and its equipment. In neither case d«s ie 
responsibility of the teacher for the care of school property con- 
sist in performing janitorial work, but rather m safeguarding the 
'school plant and its equipment from destructive treatment an 

necpssarv wear. The rules and regulations of city boards 
education frequently require that the teacher 
observed defect in building or equipment or injuiy to pro^^ 
and shall co-operate with school officials in maintaining stand- 
ards of building cleanliness and of proper repair. 




FIGXmE I. QUADRANT ARRANGEMENT OF SEATS IN 
A CLASSROOM TO AVOID GLARE 

Plan suggested by Henry Eastman Bennett in School Posture and Seating 
op. cit., p. 252. 
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Securing co-operation of pupils in care of school properly 
The teacher should strive to develop in his pupils the right 
attitude towards school property and an appreciation for its use. 
The accomplishment of the results desired will require more than 
casual mentlou to pupils of the fact that they should exe,^ 
care in the use of school building and equipment. Consist 
exhortation regarding the proper care of school pro^rty ^so 
fails to secure the desired results. The coKiperative participation 
of pupils must be enlisted in the protection and proper care of 
nuL property as a dvic obligation. The basis of such enhst- 
Lent nLU is an undeistanding of the cost of school pro^rty 
rreasons of the communiQ- for providing such proper^ at 
™blic expense, and the obligations of protection resting on those 
who benefit from its use. The responsibility for penodic in- 
of school property should be shared with the pi^Js 
Ind the occasion utilized when necessary to provide instrucMn 
Mrtaining to the obligations of pupils about *e care of prop^. 

till be accomplished in the way of appmpnate use of 

Zn^iot:t ^ cltLher and pupils who have 

n the use of excellent school facilities can be trans- 

to entering pupils and will be refiected in their attitude tl. 

'^^it^ed^impWan effort tocream die rightatdW^^^ 

A much q their school building and grounds is 

If ^.^ntiT^e tmndbc^lc for student published by d« 
Wichita High School. Wichita, Kansas. 

!-• attractive than our school grounds? 

Did you ever see ^j^^i to work, and abundant 
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space in which to have a g . . ' School, that every student is 
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Wichita High School. If someone not connected with the school 
takes liberties with the beauty of our school property, he is also re- 
minded that he is expected to be a better citizen. Many people have 
remarked at the fine care shown the school building and grounds. 
The students who have been here are proud of it and wish to keep it 
so. The new ones soon catch the spirit, if they have not already 
caught 

Caring for educational supplies 

The teacher’s responsibility for the care of supplies such as 
paper and pencils varies according to the policy of the local 
school system concerning supplies. Some boards of education 
furnish relatively few kinds of educational supplies without cost 
to the pupil. In school systems so administered, the teacher’s 
responsibilities for supplies are usually light. The parent who 
furnishes the money for the purchase of his child’s supplies is the 
one chiefly concerned with the problem of the care given to such 
supplies. Yet the teacher can do much by way of co-operation 
with the parent in training the pupil in the economical use and 
proper care of supplies. 

In certain school systems virtually all educational supplies are 
furnished by the board of education and are considered the prop- 
erty of the board until the supplies have been used up. Here, the 
responsibility of the teacher for the care of supplies is both large 
and direct. The teacher must account for the quota of supplies* 
distributed to his classroom and must see that the supplies are 
issued to the pupils and are economically and appropriately used. 
The administration of supplies in such school systems makes a 
heavy demand on the teacher, although the advantages to the 
teacher in having available at all times an adequate stock of 
educational supplies outweigh the administrative burden. 

In order to reduce to the minimum the demands on the time 
and attention of the teacher in administering supplies, school 
principals usually undertake to systematize the ordering, dis- 
tributing, and record-keeping of educational supplies. Orders 
* Handbook of the Wichita High School, p. 12. Wichita, Kansas, 1928-29. 
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for supplies from the teachers are called for on fixed dates and are 
filled by the prindpal at fixed timea. Forras ^e provided which 
Irve both as order blanks and as records of the snpphes dis- 
ttibuted to individual teachers. The records are n^ in snm- 
mLing the amount of supplies used by the teacher for 4e 
semester or year. The information thus made avadable to the 
p “ncipal seizes as a partial basis in appraising the efficiency of 

the teacher in the care of supplies. * 

The responsibUity of the teacher for the care of supldies is not 
fully discharged unless an earnest effort is made «i *vel«p a 
A nn the oart of the pupils for the supplies furnished 
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his lack of sensitiveness to such deficiencies in the pupils will 
also be reflected in the attitude of the custodial staff. It is, of 
course, not the responsibility of the teacher to have the pupils 
engage in janitorial work merely to assist the custodians in keep- 
ing the school building clean. However, enlisting the participa- 
tion of pupils in eliminating the hindrances for which the pupils 
are responsible, will greatly encourage higher standards of jani- 
torial service by the custodial staff. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

The protection of local school property is generally regarded 
as the responsibility of the principal in city school systems. The 
principal as the head of a school is free to share this responsibility 
with his teachers. If he chooses to do so, he can hold the teacher 
responsible for reporting to him any damages to school property 
that the teacher may observe. In the case of property used reg- 
ularly by the teacher, he can call for periodic inspections and 
reports or he can delegate the responsibility to the teacher and 
check to see how well the responsibility is discharged. 

The position taken by many principals and the one which 
most nearly accords with the modern conception of school ad- 
ministration is that the teacher is jointly responsible with the 
principal for the protection of school property, each within the 
range of his particular control. 

Some teachers regard the control of the building as being the 
specific responsibility of the principal and assume no responsibil- 
ity for what happens outside the classroom, even in the absence 
of the principal. Such an attitude, if shared by the other teach- 
ers of a school staff, is demoralizing to school control. The 
teacher as a member of an administrative organization must be 
prompt to assume responsibility at any point when it becomes 
necessary to protect school property. For example, in the ab- 
sence of the principal, the boys of the school might be found by a 
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teacher to be using the gynmasium floor for 
changing from street to gymnasiura shoes. In a short t^ 
aoor J be seriously damaged unless the pracrice ts s^peA 
It U clearly the duty of the teacher m this situation to act with 
the authority of the principal. 

Responsibility for reporting damages ^ 

The rules and regulations of 35 of the 150 atiffi refeti^ to 
in^ ^Iter section of this chapter specify that the teachm is 
responsible for reporting to the principal any dam^es m 
^ which occur uuder the reacheris observation Ue fact 
Lfno such rule exists in the other 115 cities studirf does not 
mean that teachem in these 115 cilies ate not exp«ted to rep(« 
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RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
PUPILS FROM BUILDING HAZARDS 

The problem of protecting children from school-building 
hazards received little attention prior to 1890. Fire protection 
in schools up to that time was a responsibility which depended 
very largely on local boards of education. If a local school 
building was regarded as a fire trap by a local administrative 
officer, the methods of protecting the children in case of fire were 
left largely to his discretion. Fire inspection, as we know it to- 
day, was then unknown. The first state to enact legislation de- 
signed to give fire protection to children in public and private 
schools was Rhode Island. This state enacted a law in 1890 
requiring public-school buildings, seminaries, academies, and 
colleges to be equipped with fire escapes. Very little was done 
by the other states to safeguard children in public schools from 
the hazard of fire until after 1900, when several states began to 
give attention to the problem. City school systems had recog- 
nized the dangers of fire in public schools long before state legis- 
latures undertook to provide state inspection of public buildings 
or to require in schools fire drills and other protective measures, 
such as the installation of fire escapes, fire extinguishers, and 
exit doors opening outward. 

Public opinion regarding the hazards of fire in school buildings 
became very active following the Collinwood disaster on March 
4, 1908. On that morning between ten and eleven o’clock, while 
the school was in session, a fire broke out in the Lake View School 
of Collinwood, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. The janitor dis- 
covered smoke coming through the crevices in the stainvay at 
the front of the building. He sounded a fire alarm and the teach- 
ers are said to have given the fire-drill signals. The children in 
the rooms on the first floor of the building were safely ushered 
out, but the children on the upper floors became panic-stricken 
and made a mad rush for the rear stairway exits. At the bottom 
of the rear stairway landing on the first floor, a few feet from the 
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outer entrance to the buUding, was a frame partition which 
created a vestibule between the partition and the outer doors. 

In the mad rush for safety the children became wedged against 
the inner side of this partition and were found there jammed m 
a heap by early rescuers on the scene. So Ughtly were the 
childrL wedged that the rescuers could offer but little a^ist^ce. 
Consequently, two teachers and 173 sacnfic^ their lives 
^ a result ol being housed in a building which did not provide 

adequate protection from the hazard of fire. 

S much publicity was given to this great holocaust that pubhc 

opinion became active in certain sections of the country to s^ure 
legislation designed to prevent the loss of life from unavoidable 
fires Bv 1915. 14 states had enacted laws reqmnng the 
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buildings. A study of the published rules and regulations in 130 
cities ' reveals that teachers are not only expected to conduct 
fire drills when fire signals are given but that they are held re- 
sponsible for instructing their pupils in orderly participation in 
such drills. Furthermore, teachers are expected to co-operate 
with the principal in the elimination of hazards, such as the ac- 
cumulation of waste in closets and lockers which might result in 
spontaneous fires, the blocking of aisles needed for the free pas- 
sage of pupils in withdrawing from classrooms, and the keeping 
of inflammable materials in classrooms in protective metal con- 
tainers. Several additional regulations of less frequency than 
those already mentioned are shown in Table ii, which lists the 
regulations filPst commonly found in the published rules of boards 
of education in cities. 

Concern for the safety of pupils 

The rules and regulations of the boards of education fail to deal 
with many matters that the teacher ought clearly to understand 
about the hazards of fire in the particular building in which he is 
employed. For example, the teacher should know the nature of 
the construction of the building and the rating of the fire de- 
partment in the local town or city by the Fire Underwriters. 
If the school building is of fireproof construction or slow-burning 
construction and the rating of the fire-fighting facilities of the 
local fire department is high, the hazards to school children 
from fire are greatly reduced. The great concern of the teacher, 
then, is the prevention of panic on the part of the pupils in the 
case of an outbreak of fire. If the school building is of frame or 
combustible construction and the fire rating of the community 
is low, the teacher must be fully alert to all the avenues of escape 
from the school building in case of fire and must strive to perfect 
the efficiency of the fire drills both in speed and control. 

• n ' "Relations Pertaining to Health, Hygiene, and Safety 

m City ^ool Systems,” pp. 73-74. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Denart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1935. 
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Table ii. Number of Regulations of Bo^s of Education 
Pertaining to Safety in 130 Cities 

, . Number 

RegulatioQ 

cSstible materi.! ma.t no. bo allo.^ >•»»“* ; ■ ; ' 
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nomics, vocational agriculture, and the sciences that require 
individual or group laboratory work subject pupils to certain 
dangers. General precautions should be taken and particular 
steps to insure that dangerous machinery is properly guarded, 
that goggles are furnished for pupils using lathes and forges, and 
that appropriate protection is provided in all kinds of laboratory 
work. It is also the responsibility of the teacher to report to the 
principal all potential hazards to the pupils in the use of school 
equipment, to request adequate mechanical protection for the 
pupils in the use of such equipment, and to supervise the pupils 
carefully as a means of preventing accidents through their care- 
lessness or neglect. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

Since the responsibility of the teacher for school property in 
the past has generally been considered to pertain to its use, pro- 
tection, and care, little has been expected in the way of initiative 
for the development or improvement of building, equipment, and 
supplies. Obviously, boards of education and their executive 
officers have had little confidence in the ability of the teacher to 
make worth-while contributions to property improvement. The 
assumption that has been generally accepted may have resulted 
from the low professional status of the teacher in former years. 
Conditions have changed greatly, especially in city systems, 
ivithin recent years. 

Many members of the teaching staff have taken courses in 
educational administration and some are preparing themselves 
for administrative positions. These individuals may be capable 
Df offering suggestions for the improvement of building, equip- 
ment, and supplies that may equal in merit the best ideas of ad- 
ministrative officers. It is also possible that many teachers 
through reading and reflection have acquired insight with respect 
to the material needs of schools, which if p-iven pynrpccion anH 
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taken into consideration in the formulation of poliaes would re- 
sult in notable improvements. 


Responsibility for requesting improvements 

While it is the specific responsibility of admimstrative ofiftcers 
to formulate for the consideration of the board of education 
policies pertaining to the improvement and ^ 

Mdinga, equipment, and supplies, it does not Mow tot 
teacher who is held responsible for the u* rf th^ facita« 
should have no voice in the determination of the pohaes. Wise 
administrators should ascertain the views of 
such matters and should invite suggestions 
lating recommendations for submission to the bc^. Not aB 
^strative officers am disposed to counsel noth the teachers 

“T consideration of improvements. When to teacher mu^ 

work in school systems so administered, what responsi i V 

for property improvement or development? The 

be "none,” since no responsibility of to type is specffirf m state 

law or in local rules. Professional responsibiUty recpnres, how- 
ever tot the teacher submit for the consideiation of the pro^ 
officials requests in writing for irnpiovemenm and Jvel^^ 
in building, equipment, and suppUes needed mm g 

efficient use of such teacher in instruction are 

Thp results accomplished by tne xeauic , . , , 

ofto demUtoed to a considerable extent by the bnd cl eqm^ 
j r c ramvided bv the board of education, not to 

needs for improvement when the opportunity p 

:rSre the initiative in suggesting improvements m those case 

where the opportunity is not provided. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Responsibilities for 

SCHOOL FINANCE 


Ihe accepted policy of school officials in times past 
required the teacher to assume little, if any, responsibility for 
matters of school finance. Indeed, most board members and 
probably most superintendents of schools, if interrogated re- 
garding the problem, would have replied that school finance does 
not concern the teacher, holding that the responsibilities for 
finance belong to the board of education, city officials, board of 
budget estimates and expenditures, the superintendent of schools, 
and financial experts. 


RELATION OF TEACHER TO SCHOOL FINANCE 

The view expressed in the foregoing paragraph would probably 
have continued to reflect the prevailing attitude of school officials 
if everything had gone well with respect to school support. If 
approval of budget requests for the schools could have been 
secured merely for the asking and citizens had not questioned 
the cost of schools, it is doubtful whether the traditional attitude 
would have changed. The economic conditions of the decade of 
the r93o’s have altered very materially the situation which for- 
merly existed. Taxpayers’ associations came into existence 
during the decade and made urgent requests that rates of taxation 
and assessments on property be greatly reduced. Strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear on all tax-spending bodies with the re- 
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suit that these bodies found the sources of income seriously cur- 
tailed before they were scarcely aware of what had happened. 
A public that had almost invariably without protest acceded to 
the budget requests of the schools now became critical of school 
levies and expenditures. Drastic retrenchment in school costs 
was demanded and pressure was exerted to enforce the dem^ds. 

When school ofiftdals began to study the cause of the critical 
attitude of the pubUc they discovered that the background of 
information of the majority of citizens about the schools was 
very inadequate. Furthermore, the lack of understanding of the 
tax problems of state and local units led citizens to join with 
selfish interests in an effort to reduce the amount of school sup- 
port Taxpayers’ associations have succeeded through strong 
pressure in obtaining large reductions in proj^rty assessments, 
often amounting to as much as 50 per cent. Likewise, they have 
been able to secure reductions in tax rates in some cases through 
legislation and in others through pressure on local tax-levying 
bodies. As a result public revenue has been so greatly reduced 
that serious emergencies have been aeated in many school 


When oflFdals b^ to take stock of the situation and to seek 
a solution to the problems confronting the schools, it qmd^ 
became apparent that teachers are in general no better inform^ 
about the purposes of pubUc education and the problems of its 
support than is the average dtizen. Because teach^ toow so 
Uttle about pubUc finance, the instruction whiA shodd have 
been provided for dtizens when they were pupils m riie pubhc 

schools either has been n^lected or has failed to function. The 

evidence seems to indicate that teachers as a dass. however weU 
qualified in academic and professional fields, are “o^jdequ^ 
prepared to deal intelUgently with commumty problems, espe- 
dally the problems relating to pubUc finance. 
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DUTIES OF TEACHER FOR SCHOOL FINANCE 

The laws of virtually all the states are silent with respect to 
the responsibilities of the teacher or school finance. The power 
to impose such responsibilities therefore rests with boards of 
education in local units. If the board members of a school unit 
employing a single teacher desire to do so, they can make the 
teacher responsible for preparing the budget, for keeping the 
school accounts, and for handling petty cash. The teacher has 
under such conditions the status of an administrative officer as 
well as that of instructor. In school units employing many 
teachers, duties pertaining to finance are generally performed by 
administrative officers. If the teacher is expected to assume any 
responsibilities for school finance the responsibilities are generally 
specified in rules and regulations of boards of education or in the 
instructions of administrative officers. 

Duties specified in school-board regulations 

Analysis of the regulations of school boards pertaining to the 
teacher’s responsibilities for finance reveals one of the reasons 
for the teacher’s inadequacy in dealing with this problem. Only 
five relations that could possibly be construed as relating to 
the tea cher’s responsibility for school finance were found in the 
enactments of boards of education in 150 cities. These regula- 
tions were: (i) shall not receive compensation for private in- 
struction of pupils enrolled in public schools; (2) shall not pur- 
chase supplies or contract debts in the name of the board of 
education: (3) must handle school money as directed by the rules 
of the school system; (4) must keep down expenses by turning off 
water, lights, etc.; and (5) shall report to the principal any pupils 
not entitled to free tuition." 

It is clearly evident that the administration of these regulations 

‘ Adapted from L. K. Klitzke, “ Duties of Teachers in City School Systems 
as Specified by Board Rules and Regulations," p. 1 19. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1934. 
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makes no heavy demand on the teacher for a comprehenave 
knowledge of the income out of which the public schools re^ve 
support or the program of expenditures of the local board of 

education as proposed in the annual school budget. 

Further study of the regulations enacted by boards of educa- 
tion in dty systems shows that the boards have been very 
specific regarding many matters of public and pnvate importoce 
other than school finance about which the meml^ of th^ 
boards think pupils should receive instruction; for ^ple, 
thrift, alcoholic beverages, narcotics, tree planting, health, and 
the like. Regarding matters pertaining to mstruction about 
American institutions and their support, the regulations are very 
general. Five school systems have relations r^uinng Ae 
teacher to uphold and to create respect for existing laws of aty. 
state, and nation; four hold the teacher responsible for teachi^ 
Americanism and the ideals of American government; one ad- 
monishes teachers of grades above the fouijA ^o ^ 

election day the meaning of the elective franchise m the Umted 

evidence dearly supports the condusitn. in the^ 
boards of education have not expected the teacher to mterp 
the American public school to pupils and parents or to explain 
Z Ws of fcandal support Certainly, the teacte h^ not 

been expected to deal with tax problems 

happen to be discussed in a general way m adopted textbooks. 

RESPONSIBaiTIES ESTABLISHED BY SCHOOL PRACTICE 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Srody revet^t 

Jhers at all grade levels re^ that “ ^^e 

bility for finance in local schools. -ncrnf funds 

Sy for extraoirHculum fonds, such as the man^ ^ to* 

activities, musical 
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only one other instance did the teachers report a responsibility 
for finance, namely, the managing of funds collected occasionally 
from the community for the purchase of school supplies and 
equipment 

Obviously, the participation of the teacher in school finance 
has been limited very laigely to the custody of student funds. 
The acceptance by the teacher of such responsibility is a service 
to administrative officers in local schools; it does not result in 
the acquisition by the teacher of insight into the problems of 
school finance that will enable him to instruct pupils regarding 
the methods of supporting public institutions. Nor does the 
responsibility for participation in these minor acts of manage- 
ment promote improved relations between the public and the 
schools. 

New conception of responsibility of teacher for finance 

Many boards of education and superintendents of schools have 
changed their views. The teacher is now regarded as a partner in 
the enterprise of conducting the school and as such must accept 
the responsibilities which his status requires him to assume. 
It is of course clearly evident that the responsibilities of the 
teacher are not the same as those of the board of education, the 
superintendent, or the school principal, since the authority of the 
teacher differs from that of the administrative officers named. 
However, within the authority granted to the teacher by official 
regulations and administrative instructions, responsibility is 
expected to be assumed. 

UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

The teacher should be as well mformed regarding the problems 
of school fitnance as are the leading citizens of the community in 
which he is employed. The leadership of the school system 
should be satisfied with nothing less. To the realization of this 
goal the teacher may be advised to take extension courses in 
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public-school finance. In-service instmcUon may also pro- 
vided to aid the teacher in acquiring the understandmg of fed^, 

state, and local aspects of school finanre. The t«ch« *ould be 

well Infotmid not only regarding the sources of school mcome 
and its adequacy, but also regarding the way 4e m«me ts spent 
Likewise, he should be well informed concemmg the mcome and 
expenditures of all publicly supported mstitutions m lie local 
ciS unit Certainly, it is not too much to expect the te^ as 
an intelligent dtixen to understand the major problOTS of ^ool 
and civil finance in locality and state and to partiapate m the 

solution of these problems. 


School costs 

The teadier is often confronted with the prAta of discus^ 
wi 4 parents the co^ of education in the "cal TOb The 

of these parents have frequently been for^ wrthout 
adequate Information. Tax bills seem high and bud^t r^ ^ 
toght of as very large when people do not undersl^d tire 

S wh” iSbuted tirroughout the year - 

?lhu^rf Capita for the pupils in schools appear very dd- 
distributed pe P .^oear when considered only m the 

ferent from ® ^ unfavorable general impres- 

fc^drers to talk in general terma The 

Tat aoul'void all discussions unless he is adequately nr- 

‘Tro«on.Uw.a — 

are (I) ^ rate for aU governmental purposes, 

school rate ^ * ^ .„l.,arion of local property to its r«l 

(3) the ratio of th ( 5 ) the 

I'r^t rf telocal schoofe in comparison with suA ctnB 
per-pupil cost of the^ ^ aistribution of expenses wrflr 
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items indicated should enable the teacher to discuss questions 
of school costs with critical taxpayers. 

Whether or not the teacher is frequently called upon to dis- 
cuss school costs with critical parents, it is essential that as an 
interested citizen he should be conversant with the most recent 
information available on the topics specified. Such information 
should be disseminated to the teachers from central administra- 
tive officers and should be discussed by the school principal and 
teachers as a means of checking the correctness of interpretations. 

Sources of scJtool income 

Since schools are among the most expensive institutions main- 
tained by the American public it is important that there be a 
clear general understanding of the fact that the United States 
has undertaken what no other nation has ever attempted, namely, 
the opening of opportunities for education above the elementary- 
school level to all young people. This great experiment in 
American education can be carried forward only if the resources 
of the nation are properly drawn upon. The resources of the 
United States are not equally distributed. There are in every 
township and county school districts less able to educate their 
children than are other districts. The same differences appear 
Avhen sections of states are compared and when states are com- 
pared with one another. Anything like an adequate realization 
of the purposes of education requires therefore some considera- 
tion of the uneven distribution of wealth and of children in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation. 

Since the amount of school support received from federal, state, 
and local sources varies from state to state, it is important for the 
teacher to know the facts for the state and locality in which he 
is employed. The most recent data available reveal that for 
continental United States, the Federal Government provides 
approximately 1.2 per cent of the total income used in the sup- 
port of schools. Twenty-nine and five-tenths per cent is received 
from state sources and the remaining 69.3 per cent is derived 
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from local taxes. The range in the percent^es of school income 
obtained from federal sources varies from two-tenths of one per 
cent in New York to 6.7 per cent in Wyoming. The part re- 
ceived from state sources varies from 1.4 per cent in Iowa to 90.9 
per cent in Delaware, and that secured from local sources varies 
from 6.9 per cent in Delaware to 98 per cent in Iowa. Informa- 
tion for each of the states is provided by the Division of Research 


of the National Education Association.* 

The possession of such information is necessary if the teacher 
desires to understand the problems of local school hnance. For 
example, if 90 per cent or more of the school revenue of a state 
must be raised through local taxation there will be great dis- 
parities among the school districts of that state, tince the equaliz- 
ing factom, namely, federal and state support, are insignificant; 
if on the contrary, half or more of the school revenue comes from 
federal and state sources the inequality between poor and wealthy 
districts is partly removed. The reference cited on State Com- 
parisons of School Support reveals that nine states raise over 90 
per cent of their revenue for the support of schools from local 
taxes and that eleven other states raise over 75 per c^t but less 
than 90 per cent through local taxation. Certam local sdiod 
districts in these twenty states may have such a low assessed 
valuation of property that the legal tax rate for s^ool pur^ 
will not produce enough revenue to provide a satisfactory school. 
On the contrary, in adjamit districts which have a concen^tion 
of wealth a low rate of taxation produces enough revenue to pr^ 
vide superior educational facilities. These inequalities in abihty 
to support schools are frequently found in states that raise th 
large part of their revenue through local taxes. 

Eleven states have attempted to eUminate extreme mequ^^ 
between school districts by reducing local taxes and mcma^g 
ta.es, dismbuting to each Iced district 
treasury art equitable part of the total state tax for school pur 

. su^ Omt«rims of S.M Suffci. Re*-" 

the National Education Association, 1941- ^P- • 
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poses. Some of these states have also established equalization 
funds from which underprivileged districts may receive addi- 
tional support when the maximum local tax and the share of the 
state tax will not provide adequate funds for the schools. 

Disparity in school opportunities among states 
The forty-eight states differ markedly not only in their financial 
ability to support schools but also in the size of their educational 
load. Data for ten selected states are presented in Table 12 to 
illustrate the extent of the disparities. It is seen in this table, for 
example, that the ratio of children five to seventeen years of age 
to the percentage of national income produced by New York in 
1930 is approximately eight times greater than that produced 
by South Carolina. Obviously, New York can maintain good 
schools with comparatively little effort, whereas South Carolina 
can maintain schools only with the greatest effort. Likewise, 
California and Illinois can support schools with less effort than 
can Arkansas and Kentucky. Further comparisons are unneces- 


Table 12. Percentage of Children Five to Seventeen Years of 
Age, Percentage of National Income, and Ratio of Children 
TO Income in 10 Selected States * 


State 

Percentage of 

Ratio of 
Children 
to Income 

Children 

S to 17 Years 
of Age 

National 

Income 

New York 

8.85 

18.61 

2.12 

California 

3.61 

6.56 

1.82 

Illinois 

5.61 

8.17 

1.46 

Pennsylvania 

8.08 

8.56 

1.06 

Wisconsin 

2.36 

2.18 

.92 

Kansas 

1-51 

1.17 

■77 

Iowa 

1-95 

L31 

.67 

Kentucky 

2.39 

I-I3 

•47 

Arkansas 

1.77 

•63 

•35 

South Carolina 

1.86 

■50 

•27 


* Adapted from Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, pp. 160-71. 
Washington: American Council on Education. 1939. 
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sary to make dear the inequality of the educational load of the 

different states. . . 

Other data merely sert-e to accentuate the dispanhee pomted 

out For example, the ratio of children from five to seventeffl 
years of age to adults from ttventy to sixty-four years of ap ^^363 
in New York; in South Carolina the ratio is 739 -' Thus New 
York has more than twice the percentage of adults to 
to the support of education that South Carohoa Tht* 
ferance in the character of the populaOon of the t^ states 
increases still further the imbalance between the need for educa- 

tion and the abUity to provide it. ^ ^ 

It is difficult, of course, to determme the actual needs of the 
different states for outside assistance m the support of spools. 
Data are available, however, from "ly vjjd t^d-- 
may be drawn. SuA data are presented m Table 13 ^ 
^l«ted states: (0 The abiUty of these states ts shown m^ 
rf an index number derived from the rabo of if » 

Its of educational need and the revenue that would be avat^le 
if a model tax system were in operation; (2) theeffort of the state 
fs iSse revLed by an index number derived from ri.e rat. 
t current expenditures for education and the revenue that would 

arablefrem ri.e model tax system; (3) “T. ^ ra^^ 
u ffcrf rait forth by each state to its theoretical abihty under 
n' ndel tax system to support its schools is indicated. From 

Z ^Nevada is 

ippi, »•'>“' put forth by Nevada to its 

"th?::^tf Mimisrippi which has low ability and pub 
. Slab Cmtcris^^ «/ 
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Table 13. Relation of Ability and Effort of the States to 
Support Schools as Compared with the Average of All 
States for the Ten-Year Period, 1922-1932 * 


State 

Effort 

Ability 

^Ratio of Effort 
to Ability 

United States 

1.00 


i:i 

Nevada 

.76 

mmm 

1:2.6 

Rhode Island 

.81 

mmm 

1:1.8 

Illinois 

•91 


1:1.4 

Iowa 

.93 

1.18 

1:1.3 

Washington 

•99 

1.13 

1:1.1 

California 

1.21 

1.21 

1:1 

South Dakota 

•97 

.97 

1:1 

Minnesota 

1.13 

1.04 

1:0.9 

Utah 

1.26 

.67 

1:0.5 

Mississippi 

1.31 

•32 

1:0.3 


* Adapted from John K. Norton and Margaret AUtucker Norton, Wealth, Children and Educa- 
tion, p. 54. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univerdty, 1938, 


forth great effort needs federal assistance if it is to provide educa- 
tional facilities that even approximate a minimum program 
considered acceptable for the United States. 

Through the study of data, such as those presented in Table 13, 
the teacher is able to appraise the ability and the effort of his 
state to provide support of schools in relation to comparable 
states and to the national average. The ratio of effort to ability 
also furnishes information of importance in carrying on dis- 
cussions with interested persons. If the ability of a state is less 
than the national average and the ratio of effort to ability is 
greatly below i to i, it is apparent that federal assistance for the 
support of schools should be regarded with favor. 

Inequalities among local units 

The inequalities in ability to support schools are much greater 
among local units than among the states. Data collected in 1930 
indicated that the relative ability of the wealthiest state to finance 
a minimum program of education was approximately seven 
times that of the poorest state.' Between local units within 
' Norton and Norton, ibid., p. 47. 
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states haviag the district system of school orgamzatioo tte m- 
equality is occasionally found to be as great as 400 to . Whde 
sLe ^sterns suffer generally from inequalities » school supim^ 
the greatest need is found in local districts which have so little 
™alth back of each pupil that it is impossible without some form 
of aid to provide even a minimum education^ program. 

To illuLte, in the state of Illinois, which ranks weU abotm 

the national average in abiUty to support sch^ls » 

u A rpnorted by Norton and Norton,* 96 per cent of the 

ht^l distriL i of such small slse that they have been unable 
school distn elementary and secondary schools, 

to establish an supp j^^^bly was confronted 

wSTtiie problL of making special provisions 

rTto^townships voting to establish high-school districts 
poses. 1 HUS, luw y pipmentarv schools were 

overlying the secondary-school purposes. 

enabled to levy t„ establish a large 

This plan has ^ schools (598) in ter- 

number of township .. . . j ^ble to provide high-school 

ritories in which no single distnc m able te p 

“ d"^t ol ^:er:f«l>. O' 

ministration and exass ^ 

add to the tan overlca Illinois But even among 

cent of the cost of public ™ el,e i„equal- 

"T: ^ -ty rimes as 

Ich wealth back rates reported for 

The of Illinois which served commnniri^ 

Ae 63 distncte ^ m ,938-39- Twenty- 

of th^ciries am organised as unit systems, tot ad- 


^ Ibid. . «. v„i Act was revised to permit homog^’ 
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Table 14. School Tax Rates in Illinois Cities Above 10,000 
Population Organized as Unit and Dual School Systems * 


Highest rate 
Median rate 
Lowest rate . 



Twenty- 

Five 

Unit 

Systems 

Thirty-Eight Dual Systems 

Rate 

Elementary 

Districts 

High-School 

Districts 

Total 

Rate 


$ 3-18 

$2.39 

$ 2.26 

$4.42 


2.18 

2.00 

1.38 

3-52 


1-45 

1.28 

•75 

2.07 




* AdaDted from material prepared by the Research Department of the Illinois Education As- 
gociaU^ Springfield, Illinois: Illinois Education Association. May, 1939 (mimeographed). 


ministered by one board of education and supporting twelve 
grades of elementary and secondary schooling on a single tax 
rate. Thirty-eight are organized as dual systems; that is, the 
elementary schools (eight grades) and the secondary schools 
(four grades) are organized and administered as independent 
units by separate boards of education and are supported by sep- 
arate tax rates. 

The tabulation reveals a median tax rate in the 25 unit dis- 
tricts of $2.18. The rates range from $i .45 to $3. 18, 14 of the 25 
reporting tax rates higher than $2.00. In the 38 dual districts a 
median tax rate of $2.00 is required for elementary schools and 
a median rate of $1.38 for secondary schools, or a median total 
rate of $3.52. Thus, it is apparent that taxpayers residing in 
cities organized under the dual plan pay from 40 to 60 per cent 
more for the support of schools than do taxpayers in cities or- 
ganized under the unit plan. While the dual plan makes possible 
the consolidation of elementary-school districts for secondary- 
school purposes, it also increases the tax on local real estate which, 
as pointed out earlier, is the main source of school support in 
Illinois. The legislation which sanctioned the dual plan does not 
afford a constructive solution to the problem of an adequate 
school system for the state. The problem is merely passed to the 
local units for solution by permissive legislation, the method 
usually employed by politically minded legislators when public 
opinion is not crystallized in support of constructive remedial 
legislation. 
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More than half (52. 5 per cent) of the area of the stole o( nUaoii 
is still without secondary-school facilities. This area is otjaiuMd 
in each county as non-high-school territory for which a board is 
elected whose duty it is to levy a tax to defray the cost of tuitkm 
of pupils desiring to attend high schools in other districts. AH 
but one of the 102 counties of the state have these non-high- 
school districts. 

The situation described has been created by the refusal of the 
General Assembly of the state to provide a unit of school oigaa- 
ization sufficiently large to maintain a twelve-grade school 
system. The unit adopted by the assembly in 1855 was the 
local district. At that time Illinois was a pioneer state consisting 
largely of agricultural communities which desired no more educa- 
tion than that provided by the elementary school. The school 
districts were formed by these homogeneous communities usually 
embracing a territory of not more than five or six square milei. 
With support from the state and a tax on local property each 
community could maintain an elementary school ance the cost 
of such institutions at the time was slight. No gn^t amount of 
taxable wealth in the district was required to provide the neces- 
sary local support for the type of school then in demand. 

The population increased rapidly and with the changes came 
new demands for schools. The cities and towns to call 
for secondary-school facilities. Some of these communities were 
able to provide such facilities out of the revenue which the local 
tax provided. Those that were unable to do so began to oert 
pressure on the General Assembly to enact legislation d esjgncd 
to provide the funds needed to extend the school system 
the elementary grades. The assembly, instead of establi^ 
districts throughout the state large enough to support a tw^ 
grade school system, handed the people a subterfuge in the fom 
of the Township High School Law, which made possible » 
establishment of the secondary-school facilities by township 
voting to approve the necessary increase in local taxes. 

The refusal of the Illinois Legislature to face the real 
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when the emergency with respect to secondary education arose 
has resulted in a succession of legislative enactments as one 
emergency after another has arisen in the development and sup- 
port of its public schools. Whether the state will continue the 
policy of emergency legislation indefinitely or face the facts and 
provide the constructive solution to the problem which the 
situation requires will be determined partly by the influence of 
its 50,000 teachers. When they as a professional group com- 
prehend the educational needs of the state and accept responsibil- 
ity for creating a public opinion regarding the correct solution 
of these needs, the General Assembly will provide the solution 
needed. 

What has occurred in Illinois has also happened in other states. 
When a crisis in the organization, administration, or support of 
public schools has arisen, emergency legislation has usually been 
enacted to meet the situation. As a result, the school laws of 
many states consist very largely of a series of emergency enact- 
ments which, although seemingly necessary at the time of pas- 
sage, are no longer adequate in meeting the present needs of the 
rapidly developing schools. Because of the method of providing 
for school needs just described, most states are confronted with 
the common problem of adapting old laws to new conditions. 
This problem is being attacked in a number of states through the 
appointment of educational commissions to advise the legis- 
latures regarding the codification of school laws. 

Rapid changes in local taxable wealth 

It is often difficult for teachers to understand the reasons for 
the fluctuations in the income available for the support of schools. 
Changes in the methods of distributing state aid or changes in the 
taxable wealth of local school units may affect budgets and ap- 
propriations for the different school services. For example, 
appropriations for auxiliary services, i.e., libraries, health work! 
playgrounds, lunchrooms, transportation of pupils, and the like,' 
in the public schools of Illinois in the two-year period, 1931-32 to 
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1933-34, declined from $9,835,830-91 to $4,158,141.80, a decrease 
of 58 per cent. In the same period the appropriations for general 
control decreased 24 per cent, for instruction 19 per cent, and for 
operation of plant 9 per cent. The reduction in school appropria- 
tions required readjustments in services which seriously affected 
the work and the status of all the teachers in the state. Unless 
the teachers were fully informed regarding the changes in the 
appropriations and the reasons therefor, the fullest co-operation 
of the teachers in meeting the situation could scarcely be ex- 
pected by boards of education and administrative officers. 

Most of the change in the status of school budgets indicated in 
the foregoing paragraph was occasioned by (i) the reduction in 
the taxable wealth of the local school units, (2) the decrease in 


the tax levy for school purposes, or (3) the failure of citizens to 
pay their taxes. Whether the condition can be influenced by 
the teacher or not, knowledge of causes and possible remedies is 
important. Such knowledge will at least avert the tendency to 
indulge in general criticism which serves only to create unwhol^ 
some attitudes and to make for bad public relations. 

Since instructional services usually bear the brunt of serious 
reductions in budget appropriations, the teacher should know the 
effect on appropriations of sudden or unexpected changes in the 

tax revenue of the local school unit. An example is again taken 

from Illinois, since the problems of this state are well known to 
the authors. In a certain county of the state, the teachers em- 
ployed in the ten townships in 1937 and in 1938 would have been 
greatly perplexed by the decrease in school appropnabons 
(Table 15) unless they had knowledge regarding the dianps m 
the financial resources of their districts. The statotion of 
services in the schools of the townships indicated m Table 15 can 
be accomplished only through increase in local tax ^tes,^^ 
revenue provided by the state, and highly effid^t ad^sm- 
tion. In spite of any or all of the measures indicated curtmlra^t 
was required in expenditures which directly affected e m 
and his work. Certainly the fullest co-operation on the part 
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Table 15. Decrease in the Assessed Valuation of Property in- 
Ten Towdnships in One County in Illinois Between 
1937 AND 1938 


Townships 

Assessed t'aluation 

Per Cent 
Decrease 

1937 

1938 

A 

$1,450,000 

$809,000 

44 

B 

16,792,000 

10,488,000 

38 

C 

15,617,000 

9,691,000 

38 

D 

2,423,000 

1,522,000 

37 

E 

369,000 

258,000 

30 

F 

444,000 

340,000 

23 

G 

9,332,000 

7,342,000 

21 

H 

935-000 

755,000 

19 

I 

1,103,000 

821,000 

15 

J 

193,000 

144,000 

15 

All 

$48,658,000 

$32,170,000 

34 


ever}' teacher and other employee was necessary to avert serious 
consequences for the schools in making adjustments to rapidly 
declining revenue. 

The cases which have been used as examples are by no means 
unique. Eveiyn’here in the United States similar situations exist. 
The fact is that the tax systems of this country are antiquated 
and the expectations of parents with regard to opportunities for 
their children have far outrun anything that was thought of in 
earlier times. Today ever}- family expects its children to attend 
high school. High-school buildings are overcrowded and other 
physical facilities as well as instructional facilities are called upon 
to render seiA-ices for which they are in many communities 
wholly inadequate. 

Variation in expenditures for school purposes 

It is always difficult to offer a suggestion as to the amount of 
money that should be expended in support of the public schools 
of any given community. The cost of the school system de- 
pends upon the length of the school term, the facilities provided, 
the nature of the program maintained, salar}- schedules, and the 
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adequacy of the staff provided for the various services required 
in operating the schools. It is not an easy matter to compare 
any school system with other school systems in regard to all of 
the variable factors which affect the level of expenditures for 
school purposes. Probably the most satisfactory basis of com- 
parison is the cost per pupU in average daUy attendance in dif- 
ferent school systems of about the same size. Table i6 has been 
prepared from data presented in a recent report of the United 
States Office of Education for school systems in cities which had 
a population of more than 75.«)0 and less than loo.ooo according 
to the 1930 census. The current expenses are for the school 

Examination of the data presented m Table 16 reveals a range 
in current school expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance from $58.62 to $161.46, or a ratio of approximately i to 3. 
The median school of the group spends about 70 per cent 
more than the lowest school and about 60 per cent less than the 
highest school. Since approximately three-fourths of the cnir- 
rent expense budget of all the schools is for instruction ^d ^ce 
the salaries of teachers constitute the major mstructioiial ex- 
pense it is evident that information of the type contamed in 


Table 16. Current Expenses per Pupil in A^ge Daily 
Attendance in Cities with Populations Between 
75,000 AND 100,000, 1938-39 

Cumnt Expose 


School Sjnleins 

Bayonne, N.J 

Schenecudy, N.Y.. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y, 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Waterbury, Conn.. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Manchester, N.H.. 

Rockford, III 

Lansing, Mich. . . . 
Saginaw, Mich — 
St. Joseph, Mo,. . . 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Little Rock. Ark. 


per Pupil 
$16146 
145.60 
l3*-59 

114-58 

112-54 

108.59 

10049 

93-50 

93-04 

90-13 

85-57 

81.03 

58,62 
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the table is important to the teacher. Questions of interest to 
the teacher are: (i) Is the school system obtaining from local 
sources the revenue that the community can reasonably be ex- 
pected to raise? (2) Is the contribution of the state in which the 
school system is located a fair measure of the interest of the state 
in public education and of the ability of the state to assist in the 
support of local schools? (3) Is the maximum possible federal 
aid being received by the school system? (4) What is the status 
of local public opinion with respect to the standards of education 
which the present level of expenditures provides? 

Obviously, neither the individual teacher nor the professional 
group to which he belongs can solve the problems that are raised 
in the foregoing discussions. It can properly be urged, however, 
that the great variations in the per-pupil expenditures in different 
school systems should be fully understood by teachers. They 
should be fully informed regarding the conditions which prevail 
in their own school systems. The dissemination of information 
to the public is the first step in a series of activities that will be 
required to bring about the elimination of dissatisfaction among 
discontented taxpayers and the correction of unreasonable dis- 
parities in the per-capita expenditures of public schools. 

While the status of teachers in school systems with low per- 
pupil expenditures varies considerably from that of teachers in 
the high-cost systems, the responsibilities of the two groups are 
much the same. Both should understand the financial condition 
of the school systems in which they are employed and the prob- 
lems to be solved locally and by the state school system of which 
the local school is a part. The individual teacher regardless of 
his local situation should view the problems broadly and as a 
member of the profession he should work for the improvement 
of conditions which are responsible for the great disparities found 
to exist. 

The need for federal aid 

The evidence presented concerning the inequalities of educa- 
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tional opportunities among states and localities makes clear the 
need for greater federal aid to public schools than has yet been 
provided. The attitude of the teacher and the average dtizen is 
to look at this issue from a selfish point of view. The relative 
ability of the states to support schools is frequently disregarded 
when considering the funds needed by the schools. If federal 
aid is in the offing, the question usually posed is, "What will ray 
state get out of it? ” The disinclination of the wealthy states to 
look with favor on efforts to provide federal aid for needy states 
unless such aid is equally distributed to all states, is largely i^ 
sponsible for the present lack of federal support for needy sdiools. 

Advocates of general distribution of federal funds for edua- 
tional purposes regardless of need have unwittingly rendered^ 
disservice to public education by placing themselves before the 
public as espousing "pork barrel” methods for the sup^t o 
schools. In this respect it is repeatedly said that the Fede 
Congress is loath to make appropriations that discnininate 
between the states and consequently any proposal to aid state 
in great need that does not also contemplate similar aid to all 

states is not likely to receive favorable action Hence, to 

vocate federal aid for schools on any basis other than imi^om 
.rants to states is generally regarded as pohtically 
" Since gross inequalities exist among the states in their abffity 

basis of actual needs. 

"eSt t of public edu.60. b, 
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the Federal Government. Some also oppose federal aid because 
of unwillingness to contribute any further to the support of 
public education. The opposition of both groups has been weak- 
ened considerably in recent years through the assistance given 
to young people above the elementary-school level by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, 
and by the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to provide federal aid for the transportation of pupils and 
free textbooks regardless of where the pupils may attend school. 

If federal control over public education is increased the cause 
will be found in the general apathy of local officials toward the 
projects sponsored by the Federal Government, rather than in 
the desire of the Federal Government to dominate local educa- 
tion. The fear of dual control of education in local units is a 
bogy that can be easily disposed of by administrative officers and 
teachers through the exercise of educational leadership in local 
communities. 

PARTICIPATION IN SOLVING THE FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 

The teacher is entitled to the same privileges that are ac- 
corded to any other citizen in the consideration of problems af- 
fecting the welfare of the schools. In matters which involve the 
personal welfare of the teacher and the character of his profes- 
sional services, his views should receive greater consideration 
than those of other citizens. The financial condition and needs of 
the schools present problems of such vital concern to the teacher 
both as a citizen and as a member of a profession that the settle- 
ment of them without his participation is a serious mistake. 

The whole purpose of the foregoing paragraphs is to emphasize 
that teachers must have a full understanding of the financial 
support of schools and the difficulties which are encountered 
in securing adequate support. If the position which has been 
taken is valid, the question immediately arises: What activities 
besides discussion of school finances can teachers properly under- 
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take with fellow dtiaens? Several statementa can be made for 
the guidance of teachers along lines that they can loUow m the 
discharge of their personal duties. 

Preparation of the school budget 

The preparation of the budget is regarded as the responsibihty 
of the sStLl superintendent and tite board of ^ucatron. In- 
come is estimated and funds are prorated to the afferent siioo 
The budget thus purports to contro 4e pr^ of 

educational rfu^ for 4e ^^ool^- 

^ffic^r^ests to appropriations are r^ivai and fully^- 

,,ered hy the ^chool o«^.s " "^^y a 

The preparahon of “ “get lo^ 

Tat "ofStri snd. a case «.t . 
"tne from a single person. 

Lred only in relation to ^ 

involving a number of teaAem ,„, 3 l 

teachers should be considered m f the 

school needs Jy^n^^the individual classroom is the 

Xrprt^of^^— 



rindpals. clerks, and customa^P^-j— 

- Successful budget 

(i) the collection o r^ presentation, 

fication of requests, (3) KnHtret and (s) administration 

consideration, and adopu^o ^ ^ 

of the budget as a ^ steps one and four. 

The teacher is concerned pnmany 
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Many teachers have to be contented with step one. They are 
privileged to present requests, but are not allowed to participate 
in the consideration and adoption of requests. If the budget is to 
provide for the needs of a school system, the teacher should be 
privileged to present evidence in support of requests for considera- 
tion prior to official adoption. Teachers as a group should be 
fully informed regarding the budget finally adopted. They will 
find it distinctly valuable to be able to read the budget and to 
follow its administration throughout the school year. 

Administration of the school budget 

The administration of the budget is the responsibility of the 
executive officers of the board of education. Even so, the teacher 
need not be uninformed regarding the way in which this responsi- 
bility is discharged. The teacher is vitally concerned with the 
uses made of school money. These uses can be followed by read- 
ing the monthly reports of expenditures and appropriations of 
the board of education. Expenditures are now generally classified 
according to the commoi categories listed in Table 17. These 
cat^ories include the recurrent items of school expenditures, 
commonly designated in financial accounting as the annual cur- 
rent expenses. The plan is so widely used that median practices 
of apportioning school expenses among the different classifica- 
tions can be made for school systems of comparable size. Hence, 
it is possible for any interested person to determine whether the 
expenditures of a given city are out of line with the median or 
average practices of comparable systems. 

Table 17 shows the median practice of a group of eighty cities, 
ranging in population from 30,000 to 100,000, with respect to the 
percent^e distribution in 1938 of current school expenses among 
six common budget categories. If the percentage of budget ex- 
pended for classified service by one city varies widely from the 
percentage expended by the others, explanation for the variation 
can with propriety be sought. For example, the portion of the 
current expense budget used for general control, that is, central 
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ffi nr "overhead” administration, in the eighty aties was 3 

e"t Tatven dty of the group the percentage of ex- 
per cent. In gi Obviously, the cost of general 

penditure for this item wa ^^ntage was excessive, 

control in the city expenchng the la J pe^t^^ 

unless the difference can ^ presented in 

rendered to the financial policies of boards 

^^^ultiorre^arding the appropriate ^stribution of funds 
among the different sendees to be supported. 

IN 1937 3 Median Peromtage 
Budget Category ^ ^ 

General control 77.8 

Instruction u^o 

Operation of plant ^ g 

Maintenance... 2.5 

Auxilia^ agencies j 

Fixed charges • • ■ • ^ 8 . U-S. Office of Educa- 

In most school systems a “iTunds for the et- 
as latse a pe^^ as^^ ^ ^ 

penses of instruction. ourposes other than m- 

cent of their “ 4i to justify the expenditures 

struction can proper y instructional preserve, 

which wem allowed to encroach npoa 4e 

Some variado. can be expecjrf ^^‘^nng the dH- 

tion of current expend, tores of a Uieyaria- 

femnt budget categories from yc^ y ,a„ation should be 

tion should no. be f “^"sihte for budget admin- 
furnished by the schoo -tically alert to irregularities o 

in the adopted budget. 
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PartidpalioninlhesoMicnoffimmictprobUmi 

UnoHederal and state policies which pertain to the support of 
schl undergo decided change, .any ---"“s 

temporary solutions of their financial problem . of 

may require local campaigns of education regarding e n 
rsTools and the readjustments that these needs call tor m 
toUupport. Usually, the teacher should play an rmportant 
role boti individually and as a member of groups m such ca 
^Cs Here, the need for reliable information and clear un er- 
Sdine of the problems at issue is evident. Uck of mforrnat.on 
^^understanding by the teacher tends to create uncertarnty and 
distrust on the part of those with whom he discusses school ne^s. 

The kind of participation desired of the teacher in the solution 
of local finance problems is dissemination and interpretation o 
information whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

It is especially important that teachers avoid those types of 
campaigning which lay them open to the charge that they are 
working for their own selfish advantages. Teachers should b 
able to make a clear case for the contention that a particular 
school budget is needed in the interests of the young people of 
the community. They should emphasize the need of superior 
training and superior qualifications on the part of members o 
their own profession. They should be the first to advocate merit 
systems of appointment and promotion. They should be bold 
to tnalfP the fact kno\\Ti when school accommodations are over- 
crowded and school supplies are inadequate. When communities 
demand new courses and new opportunities for pupils, teachers 
should make every effort to supply what is demanded, pointing 
out always the equipment needed for effective meeting of the 
demands. 

There is a legitimate sphere for organized activity on the part 
of teachers in supplying leadership for community policies with 
respect to school expenditures. The recommendations of teacher 
groups should be based on research. When the recommendations 
are made in the interests of pupils to be served rather than of the 
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teacher to be benefited, the policies are more favorably revived 
by the public. In fact, the teacher groups and the public can 
find a common cause for operation in the support of proposed 
changes which have for their purpose the welfare of pupUs. 

An example of the kind of participation under discussion has 
been the advocacy by the National Education Association for a 
number of years of increased federal aid to public eduction. As 
a result of the discussion of the issue, much research has be^ 
stimulated and the findings have become widely di^mmated. 
Furthermore, two national committees have studied the qu^b^ 
in the last ten years at the request of presidents of the United 
States and important recommendations 
While the recommendations have not been enact^ in , 
general understanding of the issue by the 
increased. As a result, the question can probably be 
in the future by members of Congress on its ments and without 

undue pressure from constituent groups. 

kesponsibilities for student funds 
Most teachers regardless of type of 

•11 finH necessary to assume some responsibility for student 
will find It necessary to ^ responsibility vary 

funds. The occasions which necessitate sucn re ^ 

in character from serving as a tempoi^ cus ^Uecting 

sonal funds of individual pupils in primary grades to 
and accounting for student fees in junior and senior ig • 

fc brS dre respondbiUty although not great, may prove at 

times to be onerous. 

School banking , . Ljr- of 

1 Federal ReUians la Bda^m Svisory ^ 

Par. II: Ba* Jam. SI 

oteee on Education. Sin^ttee on Education, Votama 
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recent years. The American Thrift Society, an affiliate of the 
National Education Association and the National Council of 
Education, has sponsored the movement with the support of the 
American Bankers Association, which is largely responsible for 
the introduction of savings banking in the schools. Pupils are 
encouraged to save systematically and to form the habit of bank- 
ing through the organization of bank depositories in local schools. 
Although the mechanics of banking have been greatly simphfi^ 
the service makes recurring weekly demands on the teacher in 
school systems that observe the practice. The mere fact that 
nearly four million pupils participated in school banking in the 
peak year 1927 ^ indicates that the responsibility for administer- 
ing the banking activities must have affected a large number of 
teachers. The losses of children’s funds occasioned by bank 
failures during the early depression years caused many schools 
to discontinue school banking. The practice of encouraging 
thrift on the part of school children through school banking is 
still sufficiently general, however, to warrant a study of the 
methods used in the handling of student funds in public schools. 
The American Bankers Association reported 2,753,682 children 
in 8,483 schools as having deposits in school savings at the close 
of the school year in 1938. 

School fees 

Many schools follow the practice of collecting various kinds of 
fees from pupils. In some schools, which do not furnish free 
supplies, teachers, particularly in primary grades, are required 
to collect fees from pupils for the purchase of common materials 
which cannot be obtained conveniently through individual 
purchases. The collection, custody, and spending of the funds 
is the responsibility of the teacher. Other schools collect lab- 
oratory and material fees from pupils to defray the cost of science 
supplies, outline maps, special types of paper, ink, and the like. 

* W. E. Albig, A History of School Savings Banking in the United States and 
Its European Beginnings. New York; American Bankers Association, 1928. 
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StiU other schools require the teacher to collect fines from pupils 
for unnecessary wear on rental textbooks and for br^ge of 
school equipment or dam^e to school property caused through 

carelessness. The teacher is required to ® 

pupils or parents from whom collections are made and to report 
L fuU to L principal or to the business department of the school 

""^rresponsibUity for these fees makes a rather heavy dem^^ 
on the clerical ability of the teacher, since accounts must be^re- 

fdlykeptandperiodicallyreported. Furthermore, the teacher is 

mSe good any losses which may occur be^een the 

Xto of suchfees and their dehvery to the proper admmistr^^ 

tive officer. 

Petty cash account ..u ti..* 

The teacher is sometimes allowed a petty cash account by 

costotnece^i Wh an account is a great convenience 

by the individual ^en . ^ its administration may 

and advantage to the teacher, however, im 

reports in return for the benefits derived. 

ActioUy fees ^tracurriculum activities in both ele- 

The rapid expanjon bas created prob- 

mentary and secondary activities. In the absence 

lems in the finanaal suppo supporting extracurriculum 

of a comprehensive ^ individual activ- 

activities, the responsibility , The teacher must 

on ^ .^ent 

^ f , general nctiyity t« or *11 an 

Even in schools that J ^ ^^^uher for co-opera- 

activity ticket the responsibihty ol tne 
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tion and support of the groups sponsored is by no means light 
The character of the responsibility of the teacher or ac ivi y 
( el greafly in different schools according to the p ans 

ta ul for L financial support of extracurnculum activities. 
The problem of the tender is to understand the system in use m 
Hs sdool and to adjust himself to its requirement. It is unwise 
forte teacher to allow himself to be irritated by the financia 
demands created by pupil activities. He must 
Imands as legitimate school duties to be fully understood and 

efficiently performed. 
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nificant features of the English and the French systems of national sup- 
port of education with the American plan. 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The responsibilities of the teacher for records and 
reports in early American schools were trivial in comparison with 
the responsibilities that must be assumed today. Before schools 
were supported fully at public expense the teacher was expected 
to keep an account book of the attendance of pupils and of the 
so-called rates or payments collected from parents. In the New 
England colonies it was a common practice of the school com- 
mittee to require the schoolmaster to collect the rates from the 
various families patronizing the school. The master’s account 
book serv'ed as the basis of his claims against the town in which 
he was employed. It is not unusual to find in the records of the 
town meeting requests from the schoolmaster petitioning the 
town to take the necessary steps to collect and pay him the part 
of his salar)' long overdue. \Miat action was taken by the town 
meetings with respect to such, petitions, the records do not show. 

Similar records were kept by the Dutch schoolmasters in New 
Amsterdam where the law authorized the master to demand mid 
collect quarterly for every pupil taught a fee in addition to Im 
yearly salary. The fee which the teacher collected is described 

as follows: 

For each child, whom he teaches the a b c’s, spelling reading, 30 
snwers- for teaching to read and write, 50 styvers; for t^ching to 
r^d iiTite and cipher. 60 styA-ers; from those who come m the e^^ 
and between times pro rata a fair sum. The poor ^d n^y, who ask 
to be taught for God’s sa ke, he shall teach for nothing. _ __ 

of New Amsterdam. Vol. II. p. 115 (*630). 
Translated by B. Fenrow. New York, 1907. 
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Later when the schools were supported entirely at public ex- 
Jtse a greater amount of information had to be recorded by the 
Lcher for the use of the school committee and its e^mining co 
It. The following regulation of the board of education of 
Northborough. Massachusetts, adopted November 4, i 83 . 
dearly illustrates what was expected of the teacher in the way 

of school records: 

The instructors are to keep, in a book provided for the 
the town, upon a plan adopted by the committee a record of the 
namS ages classes, and studies of all who attend their respective 
schools, showing the amount of attendance of each, with that of their 
absence; - the number of weeks the school is kept, with the compen- 
sation a month; and insert in it such other general ^ 

may think proper; and after subscribing the same, present it to the 
Committee at the commencement of the examination at the close 0 

the school.’ 


Apparently, no written reports were expected of the teacher 
other than the record book. A report to the town meeting was 
made by the school committee. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS IN MODERN SCHOOLS 

In recent years great changes have been made both in the char- 
acter of the records required of the teacher and in the kind of re- 
ports. The matter has been considered so important that it has 
been made a subject of legislation in many of the states. Local 
boards of education have also adopted rules and regulations in- 
tended to clarify the responsibilities of the teacher for school 
records and reports. In addition to the numerous requirements 
imposed by law and regulations, administrative officers in state 
and city school systems have issued many instructions defining 
the duties of the teacher for the keeping of records and the making 
of reports. 

* American Annals of Education and Instruction for the Year 1832, Vol. II, 
p. 386. 
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Statutory ruponsUnlUy 

The keeping of a daily record by the teacher has been made a 

legal duty in thirty-eight .utc. and the making U a fnal report 

in thirty-nine atatea.' The lorm ol the regiater and the nature td 

the final report haee generally not bemt preacnlred .n la. but haw 

been lelt to be determined by the local unit The daily regiatre 

.-aa at first little more than a roater ol names ..th a recunl ol 

attendance and a rating ol conduct. A. centralized adj^i. ^ 

tion became firmly eaublishcnl. ««ne state 

public instruction, realizing the need lor uni lormi^ 

L schools ol their states, began to develop (orms lor the keepiw 

of the register and reouired each local board id 

are to Lbmit an annual report bared on th.- items ol inl^ 

• el • yKzv tPirher’s rccistcr. Commcraal pubUshm 
„on contain^ in 

soon prepared registers tor sale 

These registers conformed to the requirements ol the sute d^ 
parelnts of education. \\Vn proimrly kept by a teach^.^ 
Crer provided the information needed in making the final re- 
port at the end of the school term. 

Board rules and regulations 

Analysis ol the rules and regulations ol boards ol educa^ ■" 
Analysis m eesponsibilitie. cl 

150 aties reveals a total o ^ The frequency 

the teacher with respect to r^rds j. 

of mention of these responsi 1 nra nsponsibility. The 

327. or an average of eig educaUon, if 

eecords conredered -t ^ 

frequency of enactment system, in which is 

IrfeS’^ZnpiU Lh dau on attendance and^ 

"r^uS-«v.Sy' 5 c?gags..o«- 
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The explanation tor the type of record so frequendy 

.u lort that it is the kind usually required by law. Data 

fa Lt adlf ^ type called (or frequently in other regulations 
of a more advance supplies. 

^Crralt:^" ^ """ 

It Icher the necessity of record-keeping as a rouUne r^pon- 

““Itsiderable nntnber of mies and regulations specify the 

teacher's responsibilities for keeping «eords of ‘'ll: 

“pits and for making r^rts to parents or guardians. Ob», 
tie purpose of snob recorfs and reports is to encourage a 

type of pupil accounting not specified in law. 

^ther types of records and reports less frequently required in 
die metments of school boards, but probably uken for grantrf, 
am those that pertain to administrative regulations regarding the 
collection of money from pupils lor damage or destruction rf 
property, inventories of equipment and supplies, the sending 
pup^s to physicians or nurses, and changes in the schedule of 
cliLs. These records are kept lor purposes of ^ 

serve as the basis of administrative reports. Some of th^ 
reports must be prepared monthly; others cover longer periods 
such as the semester and school year. The pre,raration of su* 
reports by the teacher requires a careful review of the records lor 
the period to be covered by the report. 


USE OF RECORDS IN DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 
State funds 

Grants of lands and funds to the states by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the development of schools and appropriations of statM 
to encourage the organization of schools virtually necessitated the 
estabUshment of state departments of education to administer 
these funds. Local districts complying with the requirements of 
the state legislatures are generally entitled to a pro-rata share of 
the annual revenue available for schools. The earlier laws usu- 
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ally specified that the distribution should be made on the basis of 
a census count of the children of specified ages residing in the 
districts of the state. The census method of allotting state funds 
did not require that the teacher keep any records, although the 
status of the teacher in a district was materially affected by census 
data, since the money received from the state was determined by 
the number of children listed in the census report. 

In recent years many states have abandoned the census as a 
basis of distribution. Other bases are employed, such as number 
of pupils in average daily attendance, number of teachers em- 
ployed, and the teacher-unit, that is, a teacher and a given num- 
ber of pupils. These improved methods of distribution have 
rendered the annual school census obsolete and as a result states 
that formerly required local school districts to take a census 
annually, now employ other methods in distributing school funds. 

The use of average daily attendance by state departments of 
education in the distribution of funds places a great responsibUity 
on the teacher for reliable attendance records. Furthermore, the 
responsibility of the teacher for regularity of attendance on the 
part of pupils is increased, since the local district s share of the 
distributive fund is influenced by attendance. 


Local school funds 

Records are essential in the preparation of budgets in local dis- 
tricts and in the allocation of funds among the services provided 
in local schools. Without records of pupil enrollment and pupU 
attendance the needs for teaching services and educational s^ 
plies cannot be reliably predicted when budgets are prepared. 
The data provided by such records are highly essential in budget 
hearings and budget adoptions. Also, in the administration of 
budgets, the records in question are needed to make equitable 
adjustments in educational services and in cost accounting. 
Other t>pes of records, especially those dealmg with pupil 

progress, are needed in justifying budget appropriations. 

The uses of records for the purposes indicated are of particulai 
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concern to the teacher and when clearly understood should do 
much to eliminate any hostility on his part to the clerical work 
involved in the keeping of records. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH RECORDS ARE USED 

The teacher in the modem city school is called upon to make 
more numerous reports than is the teacher in rural or village 
schools. The nature of the reports varies greatly, ranging from 
the simple summation of data contained in school records to com- 
prehensive evaluations of classroom problems and procedures. 

The clerical work required for the proper keeping of records 
and the making of necessary reports is probably greater than 
most people think. A diary record of clerical activities kept by 
twenty teachers for a period of twenty weeks in a large cosmo- 
politan high school reveals that the average time spent by mem- 
bers of the group in such activities amounted to fifty-seven min- 
utes per day.* 

The clerical responsibilities of the teacher have probably in- 
creased since the study cited was made, inasmuch as the records 
used in pupil administration have been greatly enlarged in recent 
years in order to provide the data needed in educational guidance 
and in the improvement of instruction. The data thus made 
available provide the bases for the many evaluative reports re- 
quired of the teacher. 

Reports to parents 

The date at which periodic reports of the school progress of 
pupils were first supplied to parents is difficult to establish. As 
early as 1840 one of the contributors to Horace Mann’s Common 
School Journal advocated weekly reports.’ He stated that in some 
schools the practice had been adopted of using printed forms, con- 

* P. A. Maxwell, “Clerks for Teachers,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, XVII (January, 1928), 8. 

’ The Common School Journal, II Qune 15, 1840), 185-87. 
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taining blanks, in which, by some system of figures or letters, the 
advancement and behavior of the pupil could be recorded and 
sent to the parents. The purpose of the report was to enlist the 
support of the home in promoting diligence and good order on the 
part of pupils. The contributor declared that he had used such 
a form but that he had found certain objections which had led 
him to modify the plan. The main objection, he thought, might 
apply with equal force against either weekly or monthly reports, 
namely, want of simplicity. He goes on to say that by attemptmg 
to report too much, the teacher fails to give a dear impre^ion to 
the mind of the parent of the pupil’s standmg m eaA of the sub- 
jects pursued. He also says that commendation and censure are 
often so blended in the report submitted that they prev^t Ae 
parent from determining the preponderance of either witot a 
more careful study of the data than most parents have time 

“t a result of his experiences Ae conmbut^ “ 

improved plan, free from the objection stated, which had «- 

ceeded his anticipations for its success. He ha procur a nu 

her of cards of different colors - white, blue, yellow, and red. 

rz =ro:r.r^^p^r^-.ere 

trifling* , - . tparH^rs to sdvEincc froni 

A hundred tire very elaborate reports 
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pupils submitted to parents fail to fulfill the principles by w^ch 
L practice is justified. Most school systems now make periodic 
reports of pupil progress to parents. The maldng of re^r 
necessitates the keeping of accurate records by teachers and im 


volves much clerical labor. • 

Th-re are probably very few teachers who would question the 

rieht of parents to receive periodic reports on the progress made 
by their children in school. As to whether the typical report card 
found in use in schools generally possesses sufficient value for 
pupils and parents to warrant the expenditure of the time and 
effort required of teachers for its preparation and distribution is 
at present a moot question. 

Hill * reports the following reasons given by four very practical 
public-school administrators for favoring the elimination of the 
type of report card that has become the typical medium of ac- 
counting for the school progress of pupils to parents or guardians. 

1. The report card is made out by overworked teachers who 
give little time or attention to the process. 

2. There are some homes to which it is unsafe to send cards 
due to the punishment meted out to the child for poor work. 

3. Many parents pay little or no attention to the cards. 

4. The typical report card gives the parent a distorted view of 


educational objectives. 

5. The report card serves as an incentive only to superior 
pupils. 

The investigations of report cards on which teachers attempt 
to express evaluations of pupil progress to parents reveal a great 
diversity in reporting practices. There appears to be little agree- 
ment regarding the phases of progress on which evaluations 
should be attempted. In a like manner, great variation prevails 
in the use of evaluative marks or symbols, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the marks or symbols used. The conclusion is evident; 
namely, that the reports are no better than the recorded data 


" George E. Hill, “Improvement of Report Cards and Reporting," Educa- 
tional Trends, III (April, 1934), 28-35. 
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on which the reports are based. Even so, the worth of the re^m 
to parents and pupils U conditioned by the understanding of the 
evaluations made for their benefit. Great progr^ m such re- 
porting. therefore, probably will not be made until the objectives 
of education and the bases of evaluation ate understood by par- 
ents, pupils, And teach 6 rs. 

Classification for instructional purposes 

i The grouping of large numbers of pupils in city sdiod syste^ 

has cited problems of instruction which - 

some method of classification. Even in small dismrt schoo s 

where one teacher is responsible for ^ 

who come, grouping for instructional purposes is found to be just 
Is niiiy as in L larger schools. Effort to ^P^truc- 
tion through the classification of pupils were n^de Wore 
■Z of school grading as it is generally known today came mto 

**"i1Xattempt to improve instruction through apsdfication 
A -n Npw York City in 1868 when the supenntendent, 
Ts'^n'd^l iited John Hecker, an exponent of phrenolcpi 

and the phil^hy of "“"j “^^’^TiSSon ol 

distribution among the teachers of ^^atise contained 

groups in th ^ . 1. „f different temperaments nught 

schools ro Uiat *^-""“Thenie4odsof instruc- 

TStv^chertwere to be adapted to the needs of the 

don employed by teaA ^ ^le 

respective groups. ^^J^ven much review, since the type 
neninustempetamen j forget quickly; the instructors 

were advised to be very p Ne. York: Pub 

, John Hecker, rue 

lished by the Author. 1868. 
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plenty of time in explaining because this type was “ 

Team very slowly; the rnguim group were to be placed .n he 
room where they could not look out of the wtndows because of the 
tendency of these pupils to be disturbed easily; the lympMu 
group should be privileged to sit near the wtndows because of ther 

reliable character and seriousness of purpose. , , , , • i 

Hecker thought that principals and teachers could be ramed 
to classify children according to temperamerrts and h' h' <* 
after the pupils in the larger schools were so classified, still further 
improvement could be made in instruction by classifying the 
teachers similarly and by assigning the teachers to classes in such 
manner that the temperament of teacher and pupils harmonized. 

The idea was endorsed by some of the leading educators of the 
day but the plan failed to receive acceptance as a practicable 
administrative measure. The reason for the failure is not difficult 
to understand, since the four temperament types represented only 
dominant symptoms of personality differences and not real dif- 
ferences. ^ .... 

Classification as a means of improving instruction is now gen- 
erally approved, although differences of opinion exist as to the 
best basis of classification. Most people will agree that suc- 
cessful grouping does not result from chance, mere attention to 
chronological age, general impression as to the ability of pupils, 
or personal favoritism. Considerable opposition exists to classi- 
fication on the basis of intelligence quotient, mental age, educa- 
tional age, and the like. If reliable records have been kept by a 
school, classification can be made on the basis of the personal and 
pedagogical knowledge of the pupils possessed by the principal 
and teachers. If individual pupils are found to be improperly 
classified they can be shifted to other groups whenever change 
seems desirable. 

Since some form of classification is inevitable in the organiza- 
tion of pupils for instructional purposes, the issue of concern to 
the teacher is how well the basis on which the grouping was made 
reallv works. Advocates and critics of homogeneous grouping. 
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that is, grouping which classifies together pupils of like degrees 
of brightness and attainment, have in their contentions regarding 
the merits of the basis used, frequently lost sight of the effects of 
the grouping on the pupils. The effects cannot be evaluated 
solely by the subjective judgments of principal, teachers, and p^* 
ents. Objective evidence must be assembled, analyzed, and in- 
terpreted. Data of the objective types can be secur^ only 
through the participation of the teacher in the compilation and 
study of accurate records of the classroom activities of pupils and 
by rncsiis of stHud^-rdizcd tests. 


Pupil accounting 

The enactment of compnlsory education laws by all the state 
has provided new motives tor teachers to keep attendance records. 
Absence on the part of a pupil is carefully investigated and re^ 

of nnnecesary absence are made to attendance officers or vtsiteg 

teachers whose primary function is to prevent the loss of ^ool 
opportunities to pupils through irregular attendance. Th^ 
offi^s not only strive to protect pupils but also to bnng the 
home and school into effective owperabon in the mteMts d 
children. The record of attendance kept by the teacher thus be- 
comes an important instrument in pupil accounting. 

The responsibility for a full accounting of the advanl^ wffi* 
pupils gairfrom schooling necessitates the expansion of re^s to 
hidnde, in addition to attendance, measurements of ^dasOc 
achievement, changes in personal characteristics, and the 
opml of special interests As a result of this 
u not infreouently becomes time-consummg and oomph 

'fS The records tend to become dogged with unnecessaiy 
f UneTterlorf f«™s are revised periodically die 
tXr "that many of die rerords are irreletmnt «. 

'“''p"'pnpil acronnring must not be ronfnsed ^4 
The processes oi p p ^le items of information 

an- —rive form. In riw 
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latter type ot record-keeping marta are set down to designate 
ite oWmission, transfer or withdrawal, days present or i^bsent, 
“L on tests, and the like. In the former, ° 

the development or progress ot the pupil must e ma e 
teacher. 

Educational counseling 

It is impossible for a teacher to evaluate the needs and abilities 
of pupils as subjects for guidance without comprehensive records 
If L record system has been properly planned, it should provide 
the data needed in making a case study of each pupil. In schools 
where records have not been well planned or carefully kept, the 
data available may be virtually worthless for guidance purposes. 

If the teacher is to make extensive use of records in counseling 
with pupils, it is evident that his time must not be monopolized 
with the clerical routine of compiling cumulative records. Com- 
petent clerical service should be provided in all graded schools to 
relieve the teacher of such routine. It is more important that the 
teacher acquire familiarity with the information regarding pupds 
contained in the cumulative records than to rate high in the 
clerical aspects of record-keeping. 


Certification 

The certification of pupils desiring to leave school for gainful 
employment, to enter colleges and universities, or to transfer from 
one school to another, requires that detailed records be kept of the 
age of the pupil, progress in studies, physical and heal^ condi- 
tions, personal traits and characteristics, participation in extra- 
curriculum activities, and scores made on standardized mental 
and achievement tests. Not all the data specified will be re- 
quested by any single institution ; virtually all will be needed if 
complete information is to be supplied to all the agencies and in- 
stitutions entitled to receive certificates from the school. 

Some notion of the character of the requests for information 
from employers of young people can be secured from an inquiry 
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addressed to fifty-six presidents, directors, and personnel man- 
agers in business and industry by the Research Department of 
the Kalamazoo Public Schools.^ These officials were requested 
to answer the question, “What school records have value to 
former students in life that should be accumulated and filed per- 
manently?” Forty-one replies were received from which were 
tabulated eighty-one items conadered of sufficient important 
by the individuals suggesting the items to be incorporated m the 
permanent record of each public-school pupU. Obviously, not 
all the suggestions received could be incorporated m a perra^ent 
record; yet the items of information proposed made possible die 
development of a record form that contained the infomaDon 
needed in meeting requests for information about pupils after 


they had left school. 

It recorfs are to have both immediate and deferred valnes, aid- 
ing pupils whUe in school and after leaving schwl, they mirt 
contain sufficient information for this purpose. The teach^ who 
is called upon to assist in the keeping of pupd rei^s wdl do » 
“ C a Ug of regret for the time spent if he knows that the 


data recorded will be useful. 


Study of problem pupils 

The study of problem pupils is gready facilitated by a equa 
relris If the teacher is required to collect the facts w^ 
pupil becomes a problem in learning or 
whler the pupil will receive adequate 
L u ,1 thp records contain the data needed m the stuay 

:r::;i^«jhat^di« 

a ^chm.1 entourag.^ 

^^“^hispupas when they manifest symptomsofmah 

adjustment. 

X RusseU Doney, 

tin No. C-ioo, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kaiam 

1937 - PP- *9 (mimeographed). 
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records of importance to the teacher 

When pupil records have been prepared the effort should be 
made to preserve them in some form which wiU make them 
available even after considerable lapses of time. The individual 
records of teachers are likely to be lost. Even if they are not lost 
they are often difficult to interpret unless they are reduced to a 
common and generally understood terminolog>^ The practice 
has therefore been gradually developing of making for each pupil 
what is known as a cumulative record. 


Cumulative records 

The importance of cumulative records for pupils first received 
emphasis in 1910 when individual differences began to find a place 
in the discussions of teachers. At that time pupil records of a 
continuous character were kept in few, if any, school systems. In 
191 1 the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association became interested in the question and appointed 
the "Committee on Uniform Records and Reports” to study the 
situation and to prepare a report. The following year the com- 
mittee submitted a report recommending, along with other im- 
portant report forms, a cumulative record card to be used during 
the residence of a pupil in a school and to be sent on request to any 
other school to which the pupil might transfer. The development 
of this record card and its subsequent adoption by many school 
systems aroused in teachers a new interest in records and reports. 

Today most city school systems use some kind of cumulative 
record card for pupils. A study by the Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of California in 1937 ' revealed that of 534 sec- 
ondary schools responding to an inquiry on cumulative record 
forms, all but 18 schools were using such a form. Great variation 
was found in the items of information included in the 5^6 forms, 

* ChcTiictcfistics of SccoTidaty-^ School Cuvttdotivc Records* Preliminary Re* 
port, Association of California Secondary-School Principals, March, 1937* 
Pp, 19. 
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the range being from 5 to 9 items on 3 forms to 115 to 119 items 
on II forms. The median number of items was 42. Only one 
item of information, the name of the pupU, was common to aU the 
cards. The 19 items common to half of the cards and the number 
of cards on which each item was found are shown m Table 18. 

Items of greater significance to the teacher than most of those 
listed in Table 18 were found in fewer than half of the cards 
studied. Some of these items and the number of cards on which 
th^ were found are ; scores made on achievement tests, 252 cards; 
pupil’s telephone number, 243; marks in each subject by quar- 
ters, 236; meaning of marks, 232; mental ^e, 209; list of m^ 
subject groups, 201 ; occupational or special interest, 186; descrip- 
tion of personality or character traits, 165; plans for furtii^ try- 
ing, 131; absence summaries, 131; and average of periodic class 

™ Fu^CT^^analysis of the items of information Usted on the c^s 
revealed that 253 of the cards provide space for recording ratings 


Table 18. Nineteen Items Common to Half of the 516 Cards 
IN Use in California Secondary Schools 

Number of 
Cards 

Items 

516 

1. Pupil’s name ^gi 

2. Date of pupil’s birth 465 

%. Name of parent or guardian 

4. Date of sAool entrance 

5. Date each subject was taken 

6. Name of school 

7. Pupil’s address jjg 

8 . Place of pupil’s birth 

q. Date of graduation ,ig 

10. Marks in each subject by semesters 3 i 7 

II Date pupil left school jog 

12. School entered from 293 

13. Names of achievement tests taken ’ . ! . y. 283 

14. Total amount of credits or units • • • 

15. Space for general remarlffl. . ... • • • • ' ; V j" / 280 

16. S^al achievements or fre^time activities 

17. Intelligence quotient ...... . . . — 267 

18. Health or significant phyacal^ts 

10 Date of taking achievement tests 

... ■ /rf ^rMidarv-Sckool Cnmalatitc Heards, Hid, 

• Adapted from Ckaracter^stus of Secondary^cMoa u 
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„„ pe^nality or character traits. Sixty-throe o( the cards called 
forL trait; 38 carts, for 2 traits; s8 cards, tor .2 trarts; and 24 
cards for 6 traits. The median number of traits called for on the 
(^ds is 5. The analysis reveals two distinct tendencies in 
the rating of personality traits - one tendency to list only a few 
traits (I to 5), and the other to list many traits (6 to 14). 1 he 

traits having the highest frequency of mention are: co-operation, 
120: industry, no; dependability, 102; citizenship. So; initiative 
77; leadership, 64; emotional responsiveness, 53; health, 48; social 

concern, 45; and accuracy, 38. 

A study of a wider sampling of schools but of a smaller number 
thmi was covered in the California study was made by the Office 
of Education.* Cumulative record cards used by elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools in 177 city 
school systems were analyzed. The items of information found 
through this study are more general than those found in the Cali- 
fornia study. Some variation in the relative importance of items 
at the different school levels is also noted in the findings (Table 
19). Some variation is to be expected in the items, especially if 
the cards were developed for the particular unit of the school sys- 
tem in which they were in use and not for continued service in 
secondary as well as elementary schools. The findings indicate 
that in the systems studied the large majority of the cards were 
not developed with the idea of general use at both elementary and 
secondary levels. While it is the practice in most school systems 
to have the card follow the pupil from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary school, as yet cards have not been devised in many schools 
to serve as a cumulative record throughout the school life of the 
pupil. 

The cumulative record which follows the pupil when he trans- 
fers from one school to another or from one unit of the school sys- 
tem to another provides a continuous pedagogical history for 
study by the teacher. The information contained in the record 


» David S^, Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 3, 1938* Pp* h 48. 
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, To detennte what work a pupil is capabie of doing 
To provide learning activities suitable to each P“P ' 

Tn formulate a basis for the intelUgent guidance of pupils 
t "dte behavior characteristics or unhappy condr- 

"TtI I' kr^'ssible the development of unu^al capacities or 

““ TriSruud make proper provisions for the mentally 

r.rtniTn;ttpr* wofk and monitorial 
8, To make assignments to committee 

^°q\o make periodic reports correctly and on time 
il. To be properly informed when confemng with parents 

“r.^r.:;rlpect ^ *0 vameof dam — m ^ 
cumulative record cards has been compiled by Adria Galbrait , 
who tabulated the instances of use of the visible record cards 
inaugurated in the Plainfield High School. Pldnfield. New Jersey 
in February, 1935 . for a period of two months (October and Nc> 
vember 1938) by administrative officers, guidance functionanes, 
and teachers. The findings revealed that all records were con- 
sulted at least once duriiig the period of the study. Forty-eight 
different individuals made use of the records, the total number of 
consultations being 2,509, or an average of 52.3 consultations 
per person. During the period approximately 45 per cent of the 
eighty-nine faculty members made use of the records, the individ- 
ual consultations ranging from i to 70 times. Of the 540 different 
individual references to the records by faculty members, 80, or 
15 per cent, were made by the four administrative officers; 91, or 
17 per cent, by the five school counselors; and 369, or 68 per cent, 
by twenty-nine teachers.* 

« Arthur E Traxler, Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, PP- 79 - 83 - 
Educational Records Bulletin No. 28. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1939. 
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Cumulative folders 

The cumulative record forms discussed in the foregoing section 
are intended to contain only a summary of the important infor- 
mation available regarding a pupil. It would of course be impos- 
sible to transcribe to a single form all the data collected by the 
teacher and the school with respect to any given pupil. Much of 
this information is essential in making diagnostic studies of pu- 
pils, in planning their work, in directing the development of their 
personal qualities, and in evaluating their progress. The infor- 
mation that cannot be entered on cumulative cards but is reveal- 
ing as it is collected from day to day may be discarded by the 
teacher through whose hands it passes or it may be collected and 
systematically filed for use in the school system in which the pu- 
pils are enrolled. In general such a collected body of information 
is too bulky to be transferred from one system to another. An 
increasing number of school systems are, however, realizing the 
value of such material for their own use and are providing for its 


collection in individual pocket-file folders. 

The types of material that should be collected in such folders 
are the various standardized mental and achievement tests taken 
by the pupil; yearly interest questionnaires; records of physical 
examinations; accounts of tardiness and absence; family history, 
vacation experiences; correspondence between home and s^ ; 
anecdotal incidents; and memorandum notes by teachers. Th^ 
materials have immediate value at the time they are collected, 
studied, and filed, but they also have potential value for subs^ 
quent study as case data, if at any period in the pupil s school life 
it is found necessary to make an inventory of his progress and to 

trace his development from any given point. 

The collection and filing of materials of the types descnbed r^ 
quires standard filing equipment and pocket-file foldem for ^ 
pupil enrolled. The folder becomes the receptacle of Ae mi^ 
laneous materials which school policy requires the » 

serve The folder remains in the home room of the pupil and 
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transferred to the receiving teacher when the pupil is promoted or 

transferred to another school in the system. 

In some schools the cumulative folders are kept m the office of 
the school principal and are withdrawn by teacher or guidance 
officer when needed in the study of a particular pupil. Cumu- 
lative folders were so used in approximately one-third (3 .1 per 
cent) of the 522 secondary schools studied by Reavis and Woell- 
ner ^ in an investigation of office practices in 1930- Evidently, 
the cumulative folder is considered to have value to principals m 
pupil administration as well as to teachers and guidance officers in 


instruction and counseling. 

Laboratory schools of departments and schools of education in 
colleges and universities and training schools of teachers colleges 
very generally use cumulative folders for the collection of ma- 
terials relating to the pupils’ mental growth and personality 
development as well as to their achievement in subjects of in- 
struction. The use of the materials is also especially valuable in 
the diagnostic study of maladjusted pupils. Most of the pub- 
lished educational case reports * have been prepared from ma- 
terials systematically collected and preserved over a period of 
years in cumulative folders. Without systematic filing, such as 
the cumulative folder facilitates, the preparation of case reports 
would scarcely be possible. 


Administrative records 

In city school systems teachers are usually required to keep 
administrative records, such as lists of equipment and supplies, 
requests for budget appropriations, and, if money is collected or 
handled in connection with school responsibilities, an account of 
receipts and expenditures. Such records are important and 
must be carefully kept both as a protection to the teacher who is 
charged with the responsibility and as a convenience to the school 

• W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner, Ofice Practices in Secondary Schools, 
p. 128. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1930. 

’ For examples see cases reported by W. C. Reavis in Pupil Adjustment in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1926. 
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auditor or administrative officer who must make periodic inven- 

tones and audits. . 

The responsibilities tor such records may be of minor racem 

to teachers in small schools and to teachers of ^ 

ments To the teachers of manual arm, household arts, labo- 

Tatory' sciences, art. and music the responsibilities for equipment 

^ caot- The cost of such equipment and 

and supplies are very gr ^ The ®st ^ q ^ 

suonlies may represent large expenaiiuret, oi 

Targe must accept responsibility for the protection of the mvmt- 

men' from loss and needless wear. Fees. ^^d^l^^ 
materials used by pupils and deposits to cover 
may necessitate careful bookkeeping on the part of the teacher m 
mmnliance with board or school regulations. 

Th rcalled “academic subjects” in whiA instru«ion ^ 

formerly given from adoptA textbM , 

the matenals Since the ^ 

Errs-rsz: o s* - 

teaAers is to fix by the pupils can easily 

restrictions on the ^Trials are provided. The 

defeat the purposes for whiA A ^ 

teaAer must be guided T ® ,be cooperation 

™„.t so exercise his responsibility that he enusts u. i~ 

rl pu^^nstead of amusing their opposition, 

reports REQUMD OF TBE TEACHER 

res^L^Si^oftSl"^^ 
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boards specify that the teacher must make written reports of 
cases of corporal punishment, cases of indigent pupils in need of 
school supplies, promotions made at the end of a semester or year, 
inventories of equipment and supplies on request of the central 
office, and periodic reports of enrollment and attendance. In a 
dition to the foregoing, the superintendent may require a number 
of reports at intervals during the school year. Likewise, the 
school principal may call for a number of specific reports. In 
discharging these responsibilities it is essential that the teacher 
be prompt in meeting requests and that he submit the reports 
without error in the form specified by the officials making the 
requests. 

Statistical reports 

In the course of a year the teacher in most schools is required 
to prepare a considerable number of statistical reports, such as the 
periodic statements of enrollment and attendance, results of ex- 
aminations and tests, funds received and dispensed, and the like. 
The preparation of such reports is facilitated by accurate records. 
If records have been carelessly kept, the simplest report may 
consume hours of time, worrying the teacher and irritating the 
principal or superintendent. Frequent recurrence of difficulties 
in the making of reports may result in the formation of a critical 
attitude by the teacher toward the responsibility and an un- 
favorable rating of the teacher by administrative officers. 

Much time could be saved by prompt and careful attention to 
records and a check for accuracy at the time a recording is made. 
An elementary course in statistics would familiarize the teacher 
with the problems of handling statistical data and would render 
simple some of the matters that may be a persistent source of 
difficulty. Understanding of common statistical terms, such as 
median, mean, mode, range, quartile points, percentile rank, 
standard deviation, and coefficient of correlation eliminates many 
common errors in the preparation and interpretation of statistical 
reports. 
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Since some of the reports in modem schools deal with the 
evaluation of pupil progress, the teacher should have some train- 
ing in testing and in the tabulation and analysis of test data. The 
teacher should be competent to critidze a test with respect to its 
validity, objectivity, and reliability. The ability to tabulate 
test results in ungrouped and grouped frequency distributions 
and to chart the results in line or bar diagrams will aid the teacher 
in the interpretation of the data, and is essential to the prepara- 
tion of clear reports. If experiments in learning are conducted 
the teacher must be famihar with the preparation of test data for 
the purpose of making comparisons. The relationship between 
the test results for experimental and control groups should be 
understood in terms of deviation and correlation. The under- 
standing of relationship between two sets of test scores requires 
some familiarity with statistical terms, such as those enumerated 
in the preceding par^raph. 

The objections of the averse teacher toward statistical reports 
will be removed if, as a result of the analysis of the data collected 
and submitted, new light is thrown upon the learning problems of 
his pupils. Furthermore, if the officials who receive statistical 
reports take the time to summarize the reports, pointing out the 
significance of the findings for the benefit of those who contrib- 
uted the data, and if opportunities are provided for the fullest dis- 
cussion of the findings and the issues involved, teacher attitude 
toward the making of such reports is certain to be still further 

improved. 


Case reports 

The teacher is seldom expected to prepare written 
of pupils. When pupils become preblems because of djfficd^ 
in management or in learning the teacher .s 
for verbal case reports and in some instances for rmtten reports. 
The teacher may even find it necessary occasronaUy to appear rn 
LurttX testony regarding some pupil. Since meet cou^ 
which d5 with children of school age will seldom render an i 
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portant decision involving the future status of a school child 
without a full report of the case from the teacher, it should be 
apparent that case knowledge is essential as a basis of any de- 
cision that may affect the welfare of the child. Accordingly the 
teacher is expected to be able to make case reports of pupils to 
principals and central school officers when a pupil is a subject for 
discussion and administrative decision. 

The more progressive schools today regard case knowledge of 
pupils by the teacher essential to successful instruction. It has 
long been regarded as a truism in education that a teacher cannot 
teach content which he does not know. The present tendency is 
to consider knowledge of the pupil fully as important as under- 
standing of instructional materials. 

As a part of the pre-service training of the teacher, some experi- 
ence should be provided in case study and case reporting. After 
the assumption of teaching responsibilities case reporting should 
be encouraged by administrative and supervisory officers who 
should use the study of the individual pupil as means of in-service 
training of the teacher in pupil accounting. When it is apparent 
to these officials that the influence of the teacher on a pupil is not 
satisfactory, a case report of the particular pupil may be made the 
topic of an administrative or supervisory conference in which 
problems are taken up that will lead to the growth of the teacher 
and the improvement of his influence over pupils in general. 

Miscellaneous reports 

In the course of a school year the teacher is required to make 
many written reports, ranging in character from routine statistical 
reports, such as weekly, monthly, quarterly, semiannual, and an- 
nual statements of attendance, petty cash, textbooks, and sup>- 
plies to lengthy accounts of class projects, experiments, and cur- 
riculum improvements. 

The tendency in recent years is to expect much participation on 
the part of the teachers in committee work in the study of school 
problems. The revision of the school curriculum is carried on 
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with committees of teachers, the findings of research are assem- 
bled by committees for the guidance of the faculty, administrative 
problems are frequently investigated and recommendations made 
to administrative officers for the solution of the problems. Most 
problems of professional welfare are solved through the co-oper- 
ative participation of administrators and teachers. 

The examples just mentioned of teacher activity in the solution 
of school problems are sufficient to show that the preparation of 
reports is no longer a routine responsibility of the “busy-work” 
type planned by administrative and supervisory officers as a per- 
functory duty of the teacher. The preparation of reports should 
be a functional responsibility of the teacher in which the purpose 
is as specific as in any of the strictly personal duties of the teacher. 
Since modem schools are or at least should be conducted on the 
basis of reports, the teacher should acquire training, eiffier before 
or after admission to the profession, that will facilitate the 
scholarly investigation of school problems; the collection, organ- 
ization, interpretation, and presentation of data; and cooper- 
ative work with committees. 


ME THODS OF record-keeping 

The discussion of the responsibilities of the teacher for record- 
keeping would scarcely be complete if some suggestions were not 
offered on the methods of the bookkeeping mvolved m the ^ 
mtion of records and reports. The teacher may ^ 

how all the labors can be performed without the n^lect c^® 
olarv duty of giving instruction. While the evidence shows 
Lt the lal^rs in question make heavy demands on the teacher, 
relief may be secured in a number of ways. 

Use of marks and symbols 
Snco many of the 
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school is therefore an important matter in efficient recording. 
Daily records of pupil progress are still kept in many schools by 
percentage marks, the percentages for the week, the month, or the 
reporting period being carefully averaged and the progress of the 
pupil reported to the parent by the average mark. Some schools 
still compute a general average of all the marks, this average 
serving as a general index of the pupil’s progress for the period 
specified. ]\Iany schools have questioned the method of evalua- 
tion indicated and have tried out other plans designed to improve 
the character of the evaluations and to simplify the keeping of 
the records. 

That the question of the method of evaluating progress is still a 
problem to many schools is shown by the investigation of Billett ' 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education. In a study of 
258 outstanding secondary schools, he found the seven marking 
systems in use shown in Table 20. Even among the schools of 
the same city system, Billett reported great variation in plans of 
marking, only half of the systems using the same plan in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and only four-fifths using the same 
plan in all the secondary schools. 

Table 20. Percentage of 258 Secondary Schools Using 
Different Methods of Marking * 


Method Per Cent 

Letters or other symbols 81 

Percentages 26 

Class ranks 9 

Percentile ranks 3 

Written reports or logs of pupils’ progress 2 

Accomplishment quotients i 

Sigma scores I 

* Adapted from Billett, ibid., p. 426. 


As a means of increasing the reliability of the evaluations given 
to pupils by the different teachers of school systems, some schools 

* Roy 0 . Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Promo- 
tion. National Survey of Secondary' Education, Monograph No. 13. U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. t7. ton Pn Alt 
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define their marking systems, others use the normal probability 
curve as a guide to teachers in awarding marks, and still others 
hold faculty conferences at marking periods. 

The efforts to improve the character of marking are justified 
by the uses made of marks in many schools. Billett found eleven 
uses made of marks in the 258 secondary schools studied in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education.* These uses are listed 
with the percentage of schools reporting each use in Table 21. 

In the light of the extensive usage made of marks and school 
records, the teacher should realize that when he engages in careful 
marking and accurate recording he is rendering an important 
service to the child. If there are evils in marking and in the use 
of marking systems, the road to progress does not lie in the aban- 
donment of marking, as some individuals have proposed, but in 
the possibility of effecting economies in the teacher’s own records 
by the adoption of a well-considered set of symbols, and the 
refinement of the markmg system so that it will serve the many 
purposes for which it is used. The teacher must accept respon- 
sibility for helping to bring about the improvements desired. 


Table 21. Percentage of 258 Secondary Schools Using Marks 
FOR Each of the Purposes Specified 

Purpose Percent 

1. Keeping parents informed of pupil’s progress 95 

2. Furnishing a basis for promotion ^ 

3. Furnishing a basis for graduation 

4. Motivating pupils 74 

5. Furnishing a basis for the awan^g of h^rs. . . . . . . 

6. Furnishing a basis for guidance m the election of ' 

7. r.,n,»hin; . basis lorifito.* i. collate .ym meyfanon . ■ *> 

L Furnishing a basis for determming extent of partiapation ^ 

9. Furnishing a basis for guidance in recommendation for an ^ 

10. FumsWng a basis for awarding creit for quality 39 

11. Furnishing a basis for research 


« Ibid., p. 449 - 
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Community responsibilities 


The relations of a teacher to the community in 
krhich he is employed are determined in part by the fact that he 
s a public serv'ant and as such is subject to closer observation 
han he would be if his vocation were strictly private. As a pub- 
ic servant the teacher belongs to what may be described as a pre- 
erred class. The teacher is regarded as an example to youth 
jid in some sense as an intellectual leader of the people of the 
■ommunity. He is not at liberty to indulge in practices in which 
nany citizens may indulge without incurring general censure, 
^t the same time that the teacher is thus elevated to a conspicu- 
•us position by his service to the community, he is also a social 
»eing desirous of associating with the better members of the 
ommunity. 

BASIS OF COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

When the teacher accepts a position in the schools of a district 
e assumes certain obligations which can be described by saying 
hat he becomes responsible for conformity to the canons of pri- 
ate and public behavior which dominate the upper levels of soci- 
ty in that district. There are, for example, many small towns 
nd cities in which the "better" people are devoutly religious or 
trongly favorable to a certain political faith. The relations of 
lembers of a small community are proverbially intimate. It 
muld be folly for anyone to move into a community where prac- 
ices are rigid and to begin to commit offenses against these prac- 
ices. A teacher ought never to omit from his consideration of the 
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desirability or undesirability of a particular position full regard 
for the community in which he is to live. 


Community demands on teachers 
There can be no doubt that in not a few cases the community 
assumes a certain proprietary right to the time and energy of 
teachers that it does not assume, for example, in the case of a 
local merchant. The teacher is more like a clergyman in the eyes 
of many people than he is like a storekeeper. Even a local polit- 
ical leader has to think of himself as in some measure a marked 
individual. The local politician escapes, however, the obligation 

of standing as an example before boys and girls. 

There is one attitude on the part of townspeople from which no 
public servant can escape. Since the public pays a salary to such 
a person it is likely to insist that he do his marketing in Ae town. 
Shopping in a neighboring city or through mail-order houses is 
regarded as taking local funds and spendmg them where they wi 
do^no good to the community on which the individual is de- 

'"nTatfmdethata.eacher should be loyal 

in the minds of some people many imphcanons whj & 

yond the demand that all purchases be made m local sto ^ T^ 

teacher is expected in some places to teach m a lo^ Sunday 
1*1 to inS^ew parents at any time that smts *e convcn- 
" *e parents^o respond generously to the dem^^ 
local charities, and, whenever invited to do so, to grace the gade 

community, and, shal p or board” Thema- 
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‘ shall not become a candidate in a voting contest, ‘ shall not use 
;obacco or narcotics,” and “women teachers shall not marry 
,vhile under contract to the board.” 

Community standards 

Many community standards not actually formulated in regu- 
ations are imposed on the teacher by the force of public opinion. 
Examples of such standards and the degree of approval or disap- 
proval as reflected by the opinions of board members and teachers 
themselves are given bj’ Greenhoe ^ in a study of the conduct 
X)des of public-school teachers. A few of these standards are 
jiven in Table 22. This table also records the attitudes of 

■Florence Greenhoe, “Community Contacts of Public-School Teachers,” 
ElemetiUiry School Jourml, XL (March, 1940), 497“5n6- 


r.4BLE 22. PERCENT.\GE OF BOARD MEMBERS AND TeaCHERS GuTNC 
Approv.4L and Disapproval of Personal Practices by Teachers* 


Practices 

Board Members 

(356) 

Public-School Teachers 
(9,122) 

Men 

Teachers 

Women 

Teachers 

Men 

Teachers 

Women 

Teachers 

Dwning an automobile 

+ 61.3 

-t- 60.0 

+ 64.4 

+ 59-6 

Dating a town person 

+ 31-7 

-1-28.9 

+ 49-7 

+ 46.5 

Dating another teacher. . . . 
Leaving community over 

+ 19-6 

+ 19-5 

+ 35-2 

+ 40-5 

week end 

-F 0.8 

+ 0.9 

+ 9-9 

+ 5-5 

Dancing at public dance. . . 
Single teachers living in 

- 23.9 

! — 26.4 

+ 5-7 

+ 4-2 

apartments 

— 6.2 

— II.2 

-f 24.6 

+ 24.5 

Recei\'ing pay for coaching. 

- 2.8 

- 3-1 

+ 304 

+ 29.0 

Smoking in private 

Buying clothes, etc., outside 

- 9-8 

— 46.2 

-I-11.5 

+ 11.2 

communitv 

- 8.5 

+ 194 

- 4-3 

- 4-0 

Joining teachers’ union. . . . 

- 22.5 

- 23.1 

+ 9-1 

+ 8.5 

Not attending church 

- 9-9 

— 69.0 

~ 54-8 

- 54-5 

Smoking in public 

— 48.1 

— 80.7 

- 25.2 

— 61.9 

Drinking alcoholic liquors. . 

— 80.1 

-81.3 

-71.8 

- 75-2 

Dating a student 

- 86.0 

-85.7 

- 84.4 

- 86.4 


}\ote: Plus indicates the percentage of appro\'al iu excess of disapproval; minus indicates the 
percentage of disapproval in excess of approval. 

♦ Adapted from Greenhoe, ibid,, p. 503. 
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nearly ten thousand teachers on the subjects on which members 
of boards of education expressed themselves. 

Examination of the facts ascertained by Greenhoe makes it 
clear that many teachers desire freedom in many matters in 
which board members are disposed to limit behavior. There is 
no violent disagreement between teachers and board members 
on what may be called common practices. When it comes to 
joining teachers’ unions or receiving pay for coaching there is a 
clash of opinions that reflects radical differences in views. It is 
by no means clear that the self-interests of teachers are always 
legitimate grounds for their activities. The organization of 
teachers’ unions has very generally been opposed by board 
members. On the other hand, the courts have generally upheld 
the unions. The best practice with regard to coaching seems to 
be that no teacher should accept pay if he is in any way influential 
in examining the pupil for school credit in the subject in which 


the pupil is coached. 

The data taken from Greenhoe’s investigation and su<± com- 
raents as are made in the foregoing paragraph tend to bring out 
the kind of questions that every teacher must thmk of when he 
undertakes the complicated task of fitting himself into the life of 
a local community. The implications of the investigation m 
that the conduct of the teacher is amenable to commumty opuuon 
and that on important ethical matters the teacher must ac^t 
community standards. On matters of private concern, which do 
not involve ethical considerations, many teachers disl^ree, ^ 
doubtless have a right to disagree, with board memters as to to 
standards of conduct that may properly be insisted upom 
disagreement may result in administrative friction in which fte 
community may exert an important influence. Not 
petitions are circulated among school f 7”'*^.*' * 

missal of teachers who defy community “ 

;‘lal conduct. In the rare of such >^te 

pupils, strikes >" « 
pupils in protest against the deasion oi 
ac^pt the petitions of the patrons as a cause for dismissal. 
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COMMUNITY INTEREST IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

The opinions of members of boards of education with regard to 
the activities of teachers are of special importance because under 
the laws of all the states, boards of education have the authority 
of appointment and reappointment of teachers. There are many 
instances in which the judgment of a conservative member of a 
board has resulted in the failure of a teacher of liberal views to 
secure reappointment. The teacher may even be in agreement 
with the majority of the people in the community on some point 
but if disagreement arises with an influential board member the 
result is nonrenewal of appointment of the teacher. The member 
of the board of education in such a case is likely to think of him- 
self as representing the community. The board is in fact the 
official representative of the community and the judgments of its 
members are therefore of great weight. 

Community influence in behalf of local teachers 

In one particular, boards of education very commonly have 
the full support of public opinion, that is, in the employment of 
home talent or teachers who have grown up in the locality. The 
young man or woman who has always lived in a given town and 
has the training and qualifications to teach in a local school will 
usually find the community sympathetic to his or her employ- 
ment. The advantage in employing such a teacher is that he 
readily fits into the non-school activities of the community with- 
out any long period of initiation. The pupils in the school recog- 
nize the locally resident teacher and experience no shock in asso- 
ciating with a fellow citizen. Very often, however, the locally 
resident teacher is less well qualified than a teacher who might 
have been brought in from the outside. The members of the 
board of education are under pressure from their neighbors and 
acquaintances to recognize the economic needs of local families 
and to yield to the temptation to allow other than strictly profes- 
sional considerations to weigh with them in making appoint- 
ments. 
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It not infrequently happens that the plea for appointments of 
local residents is a cloak for concealment of political considera- 
tions which have no legitimate place in the determination of 
activities of boards of education. 

Where pressure for appointments of local candidates is exercised 
to the exclusion of proper consideration of profesaonal qualifica- 
tions the public secures inferior services in the schools. 

A careful study has been made in the schools of one state of the 
effects on school work of the employment of local teachers and 
out-of-town teachers. This study shows that it is true that 
teachers who are drawn from the community, especially in small 
communities, participate in more local activities, attend church 
more frequently, belong to more clubs, societies, and fraternities, 
and spend a larger proportion of their salaries locally than do 
teachers who are brought in from outside. However, in the really 
vital services, such as visitation of pupils who are sick, punctual- 
ity in teaching hours, attendance at summer schools, the earning 
of professional credits, membership in professional organizations, 
attendance at professional meetings, contributions to professional 
organizations, and the preparation and pubUcation of educational 
articles, the teachers who come from the outside greatly surpass 
the resident members of the teaching staff. Furthermore, in pro- 
fessional qualifications and in merit ratings the nonresident 

teachers also excel. 

The tenure of the resident teachers in the communities 
studied by Bratcher ' surpassed that of the nonresident tochers. 
Evidently the public considers the cultivation of community rela- 
tions by the teachers more important than superior professional 
services. Since school patrons and boards of education plare 
such a high value on community activities, the suggestion is of- 
fered to teachers who reside outside the localities m which 4ey 
are employed that increased participation in community affairs 
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would probably eliminate much of the local opposition to the 

employment of nonresident teachers. ^ ^ 

A fact not generally thought of by teachers and communities 
which favor the restricting of teaching appointments to local 
residents is the influence of the policy on professional qualifica- 
tions and the salary schedule. Invariably, the adoption of the 
policy by a local school system of appointing local candidates 
results in the acceptance of the professional requirements which 
local candidates are willing to meet and of salary schedules which 
they are willing to accept, both of which are generally lower than 
those in communities which employ teachers from the outside. 
The conclusion is supported by Bratcher’s study ’ which revealed 
that the teachers from outside the community excelled the resi- 
dent teachers in training and average salary. It also appeared 
that most of the positions of administrative responsibility in the 
school systems and positions on the high-school faculties where 
professional standards are set by accrediting associations were 
also held by nonresidents. It is therefore clear that overem- 
phasis on local teachers tends to result in inferior professional 
status and lower pay. 

Restriction of appointments to nonresident teachers 
Some communities which have local applicants who are not 
well qualified and who in some cases have resorted to political 
pressure to retain their positions irrespective of merit, have 
adopted the practice of employing only teachers from outside. 
Some boards of education have even adopted resolutions against 
the employment of local teachers until these teachers have proved 
themselves competent in other school systems. While such regu- 
lations may impose a hardship on candidates who have had no 
experience but may possess qualifications, the policy is justified 
by the board and community on the ground of the general hazards 
which local appointments entail. 

Perhaps a wiser policy would be for the board to fix a quota of 
‘ Ibid., p. 147. 
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new appointments each year which will be made from local appli- 
cants — for example, one out of three or four. Such a policy 
would have the advantage of fairness to local candidates and at 
the same time would recognize the professional obligations which 
every local school system has for making a contribution to the 
training of future teachers. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES OF TEACHERS 

Many times communities impose on teachers by asking them 
tp render social services. The reasons for such impositions are 
easy to discover. Many people, perhaps most people, regard 
teaching as an easy job. The hours of the teacher are considered 
short in comparison with the working hours of most occupations 
and professions. The working conditions of teachers are also as a 
rule better than those of the majority of parents who send their 
children to public schools. Hence, it is only natural that the com- 
munity should feel that it has a right to make demands on the 
teacher’s out-of-school time. The teacher who responds willingly 
to these demands is soon favorably regarded by the persons ac- 
commodated or served: the teacher who evades or refuses to m^t 
the demands quickly becomes unpopular with the immunity 
and the attitude of the community may be reflected in the atti- 
tude of the pupils at school. 

There is an intermediate attitude somewhere be^een sub- 
servient acceptance of all demands made on a teacher’s time an 
energy, and refusal to do anything for the community outade the 
school After all, the teacher is a member of the commumty and 
owes to those around him as much in the way of public ser^ as 
does any well-educated leader in sodal life. A senous ddert m 
the training of teaehers results from the fact *at “ muci a^^ 
tlon is given in the course of this training to methods »' tf <*”5 
Id other matters that relate directly to the 
teachers enter on their duties with no clear understandmg of to 
responsibilities to the community for contnbutrons to hfe outs.de 

the school. 
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Since most of the community demands made on the teacher in- 
volve out-of-school time and are nonremunerative, the teacher 
who graciously responds to such demands as he reasonably can 
enjoys the advantage of granting a favor. He turns the oppor- 
tunity for service into a school-community contact of benefit both 
to the school and to himself. The possibilities of such contacts 
are almost without limits. 

In order to discover what experienced teachers actually do by 
way of community services, an inquiry was undertaken in the 
course of which over 1,200 teachers in twenty-nine high schools 
were asked to make a record of their out-of-school activities. 

It is not easy to classify the findings of this inquiry into alto- 
gether distinct groups of items but in general four groups of 
activities can be thought of as extending the teacher s function 
as an individual outside the school. These activities can be 
classified as educational, as religious, as civic and political, and 
as recreational. 

If a similar study had been made of the nonremunerative activ- 
ities of elementary-school teachers the results would have varied 
little, except that the time devoted to such activities by the ele- 
mentary-school group might have been found to exceed the time 
spent by the high-school group. Criticisms that have been made 
in the past charging teachers with lack of participation in com- 
munity activities have usually been directed toward the sec- 
ondary-school group. 

A list of 72 educational activities performed without remuner- 
ation by the secondary-school teachers was found through this 
investigation. Analysis of the activities shows that 28 can be 
considered as community services; 20, as concerned with pupil 
welfare; 17, as services related to the school and its work; and 7, as 
services to the teaching profession. Since the services are with- 
out doubt beneficial to both school and community, the effect on 
the relations of the school and community in general and the 
effect on the community standing of the individual teachers in 
particular are certainly to be thought of as favorable. 
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Table 23. Examples of Participation in Nonremunerativb 
Educational Activities Reported by 1,292 Teachers in 29 
Selected Secondary Schools 

Nmnbet Cases 
of Paitidpatkni 

Activities 

1 Interviewed parents of failing pupils. : j ' ‘ ‘ I’ ' i 

2! Gave special aid to backward pupils outside of school 

hours 266 

1 Visited pupUs in their homes when they were ill 205 

t AssiS^athletes to keep up scholastic reqi^ments . . 234 

6 . Directed stage decorations for school and rommum^ 

7 Assisted in community health campaign . . ... . 99 

t LvJSucational talks to teachers in neighbomg com- ^ 

q. HelpSparents with correspondlenre raurses »7 

10 . Taught special health class to mothers 

For purposes of alttstration a few examples of these out-of- 
school educational services of secx)ndary-sch«.l teachem am 

presented in Table 23- The table also reveals the -““te 
Les each activity was performed during the school year by the 

^7!lfo^of the teachers devoted to these 
munerative activities the teacher group also rep^ 

of machem today do not discontinue their edum^ ^ 
iron, knowledge of 

by the evidence « “ * j ^ces which they now 

the aumerous eaucational activiu^ teacherscan 

perform during their outof-s*^ fmm die effidenc, 

drus devote their ,^^ots properly be expected 

i not some of the services undertaken hr he 
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half of pupil welfare by teachers, services which can and should 
be performed by other professional workers? The danger con- 
fronting the teacher is that he may spread his services over so 
wide an area that his fundamental responsibility of doing a first- 
class job during the school day is impaired because of inadequate 
recreation and neglect of professional study. Before going too 
far in the direction of becoming the community’s after-school 
educator, the teacher should make a discriminating analysis of the 
out-of-school educational demands made on his time and then 
refuse to undertake those tasks that divert him from his major 
responsibilities to the school. It is far more important for him 
to be recognized as a superior school teacher by school officials, 
fellow teachers, and pupils than to enjoy the reputation of being 
a good community worker. No member of the profession can 
afford to be a mediocre teacher. 

Religious activities 

The religion of a teacher and his religious activities may 
properly be assumed to be matters of the individual’s private 
concern. That such is not the case is generally recognized. Very 
few communities are sufficiently tolerant to overlook some of their 
religious prejudices. In recent years the legislatures of two 
states (New York and Illinois) have gone far in their effort to pre- 
vent discrimination against applicants for teaching positions in 
public schools on the ground of religion. They have enacted 
legislation prohibiting boards of education from making inquiry 
of applicants regarding their religious beliefs. Despite such 
legislation, constitutional guarantees, and the general effort of 
institutions engaged in the professional training of teachers to 
eliminate religious discrimination, the employment of teachers is 
strongly influenced by ecclesiastical affiliations. 

Even if the teacher’s employment has not been influenced by 
his religion, his position in a public-school system and his standing 
as a teacher may be jeopardized by his religious activities. Over- 
zealous individuals at times exhibit attitudes that give offense 
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or they give expression to views that arouse religious feeling 
among school children and their parents. The dangers of involve- 
ment in religious controversies in school and community have 
caused some teachers to be reluctant to identify themselves with 
religious activities in communities in which they are employed. 
On the contraiy- , some teachers have found church affiliation the 
easiest and quickest way of acquiring a status in the social life of 
a community. Not infrequently the teacher may find the de- 
mands of church activities excessively heavy. 

Examples of non remunerative religious activities in which 
teachers participated are specified in Table 24. For the twenty- 
two activities reported, the cases of participation totaled 1,815, or 
approximately 1.8 activities for each of the 1,015 teachers report- 
ing. Two hundred and seventy-seven teachers reported no 
participation in church or religious acti%dties. Four hundred 
and ninety-two teachers estimated that they contributed $9,827 to 
the support of these activities, or approximately $20 per teacher 
for the year. 

Since the church, like the school, is a constructive institution 
with both social and educational functions, a close community 
relationship between the two generally exists, \^^len most of the 
religious denominations of a community merge to form a com- 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

to 


Table 24. Examples of Participatiox in XoxREML-xER-wnT 
Religious Activities Reported by 1,015 Teachers in 29 
Selected Secondary Schools 


Actit-ities 

Taught class in Sunday school 

Gave talks at church or Sunda> -school servnces 

Served on program committee 

Sang in the choir 

Served on ushering committee ' ' ' ' T 

Directed dramatic performance for church 

Served as delegate to church conferenre 

Directed church or Sunday-school choir 

Delivered funeral sermon ; ■ • • 

Plaved instrumental music for funeral service. . 


Number of Cases 
of Participation 
Reported 

157 

138 

128 

88 

68 

66 

31 

19 

n 

8 
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munity chura the teacher finds it easier to establish a working 
relationship than when a number of churches refuse to co-operate 
and vie with one another in competing for the services of the 
teacher group. Desirable procedure for the teadu' is not to 
avoid the church as a means of escaping the demands which it 
may make, but rather to use good judgment in participating only 
in those church activities in which he believes he can render 
worth-while services without sacrificing time and energy which 
properly belong to the school. 

As a member of a church group in the community rendering 
nonremunerative services, the teacher occupies a position of ad- 
vantage for the cultivation of wholesome relations with the 
church-going part of the community. The advantage has not 
always been utilized effectively in the past, because teachers have 
not been trained to think constructively of the relation. In re- 
cent years some school leaders have begun to organize and to 
direct the efforts of their teachers into channels which will im- 
prove public relations. In so doing school leaders have found 
that they must give instruction to teachers regarding the prob- 
lems and policies of the school systems in which they are em- 
ployed. This can best be done by encouraging the participation 
of teachers in the determination of school policies. Where a 
teacher becomes thoroughly conversant with the policies of the 
school system he is capable of serving as an important agent of 
school interpretation in any group with which he is identified. 
A teacher who is prepared to help in the improvement of public 
relations can do much to create better understanding and co- 
operation between church and school, because of the influence 
which he can exert among the church groups. 

It is not here recommended that the teachers of a school sys- 
tem become propagandists for the schools in the churches with 
which they are affiliated, but rather that they represent the 
schools in a favorable light and utilize the opportunities that are 
presented for disseminating correct information about the 
schools, especially about school needs, problems, and policies. 
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The church activities of the teacher thus become the means by 
which understanding and co-operation between school and church 
are promoted. 

Civic and political activities 

Throughout the history of American education, the public- 
school teacher has been regarded all too frequently as an itinerant 
person. Many communities have a new teacher every year — 
sometimes several teachers a year. Poor wages, unsatisfactory 
living conditions, and intolerant attitudes on the part of factional 
groups have contributed in the past and unfortunately do in some 
places even today contribute to low esteem for the members of 
the teaching profession. Political actiAuties are not expected of 
the teacher and, if attempted, may be considered grounds for dis- 
missal. This is especially true if the teacher’s poUtical a£61iation 
differs from that of members of the school board or that of influ- 
ential citizens. 

The improvement in the professional status of teaching in the 
last twenty-five years resulting from increased professional trmn- 
ing, better wages, and the enactment of tenure legislation has 
done much to give the teacher a new standing in community life. 
While it is still true in far too many school systems that the 
teacher is a transient, teachers, in general, are more and more 
being accorded a stable place among other dtizens. The chMge 
has enabled the teacher to become a participant in the political 
and civic activities of the community — a change that has 
brought many new opportunities and responsibilities. 

While teachers undoubtedly have the same rights as other 
citizens they cannot overlook the fact that they are servants of 
the public and in a uniquely intimate relation to young Wle. 
Since the public is divided in its views on many pubUc affairs 
since the pupils in schools are susceptible to influent more 4an 
are adults, it is improper for teachers to engage in activities whA 

are partisan. Any teacher who becomes a vigomus pr^n^t^ 

party politics steps so far out of the role of a pubhc servant of aU 
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the people that he lays himself open to cnticism. Teachers can 
show their interest in civic affairs in many ways that have no 
taint of partisanship. Some of these are philanthropic; some are 
directed toward improvement of community life and to broad 


humanitarian purposes. . - . j • 

Analysis of the political and civic activities participated in 

by I III teachers in 29 selected secondary schools reveals 44 
different activities in which the teachers engaged. The num- 
ber of cases of participation during a calendar year totaled 2,249, 
or approximately two activities per teacher reporting. Examples 
of these activities are presented in Table 25, to indicate the na- 
ture of the participation of the group of teachers studied. Of the 
18 examples given in the table, ii can be classified as civic and 
7 as political. The teachers reported 994 instances of civic par- 
ticipation and 229 instances of political participation, a ratio of 
civic activities to political of approximately four to one. It is 
therefore evident that the teachers studied either took a greater 
interest in civic activities than in political or considered the 
political activities more hazardous than the civic and conse- 
quently ventured less into the political field. 

It is highly questionable whether the teacher should consider 
it his responsibility to participate in political activities to the ex- 
tent of assisting voters to get to the polls, to circulate petitions, 
to serve as the precinct committeeman of a political party, to 
make political addresses, or to serve as the chairman of a political 
party. On the contrary, it is difficult to see what objection could 
be raised if a teacher serves as an election official or as a delegate 
to a political convention. The practices reported in Table 25 
indicate that the teachers in the 29 schools studied do not always 
avoid political activities which may result in the loss of profes- 
sional influence in the community and in injury rather than bene- 
fit to school and community relations. 

The examples cited show that the teacher must evaluate very 
critically the nature of the civic or political activity offering 
opportunities for his participation before rushing headlong into 
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Table 25. Examples of Participation in Nonremunerative Civic 
AND Political Activities Reported by i,iii Teachers in 29 
Selected Secondary Schools 


Activities 

1. Assisted in collecting and distributing Christmas and 

Thank^ving baskets to needy 

2. Assisted in taldng up collection for families or people who 

had suffered severe misfortune 

3. Assisted in fire prevention and safety- first campaigns. • . 

4. Assisted in community chest drive 

5. Assisted voters to get to the polls 

6. Assisted in community clean-up campaigns. 

7. Assisted with community improvement projects 

8. Circulated a petition to obtain signers. 

9. Served as precinct committeeman of political party 

10. Assisted community in exterminating pests 

1 1. Made political addresses .'.'I'i"' 

12. Assisted in setting up local work programs for relief ol un- 
employed ; 

13. Served as an election official 

14. Seiz ed as a delegate to a political convention 

15. Acted as mediator in labor dispute 

16. Served on a jury • • 

17. Served as chairman of a political party. •••••• 

18. Served as a member of a park or library board 


Number of Cases 
of Participation 
Repotted 

472 

128 

lOI 

96 

82 

75 

66 

59 

45 

26 

19 

16 

13 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 


the activity. There is danger that the teacher in response to the 
advice of administrative officers to contribute to the improve- 
ment of public relations may scatter his efforts unwisely among 
civic and political activities which might be performed ^u y 

effectively by people of diSerent Uaining 
to the public. Some activities when performed add Uttle to the 
betterment of relations between school and commumty. A teas- 
er’s overeagemess to stand out as a citizen in the commumty 
frequently results in his becoming involved m acti>aties that in- 
jure both his professional reputation and the cause of the schools. 


Social and recreative activities 

The Mteot to which the teacher can a^t i" ^ ^ 

ative activities in the community is revealed in Table 26 m 

are given ol the participation of .^37 teachers durmg a 
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Table 26 Examples of Participation in Nonremunerative Social 
Acimi.Es Repoeted bt ..237 Teacheeb .» 

20 Selected Secondary Schools 
^ Numbtf of Cases 

of Partidpation 

. ... Reported 

Activities 

421 

1. Chapieroned school parties. 

2. Participated in community picnics 

3. Refereed or umpired athletic 

4! Chaperoned week-end trips of pupils 

5. Chaperoned fraternity or soronty dances a 

6. Coached community athletics. 

7. Served as manager of town athletic teams 

8. Directed community playgrounds... 

9. Served as member of town basketball team / 

10. Served as member of town baseball team 


school year. These activities vary from the out-of-school parties, 
picnics, dances, and trips of pupils to community athletics and 
social events. In providing leadership and responsible super- 
vision for all these activities the teacher renders services that 
often result in important by-product values to the school. 

That many teachers recognize these opportunities for com- 
munity services and accept responsibility for supplying school 
leadership is shown by the extent of their participation in the 
activities reported in Table 26. For the 19 different activities 
from which the examples were selected, a total of 3,007 cases of 
participation was reported by the 1,237 teachers, or an average of 
2.4 activities per teacher. These teachers contributed not only 
their time to these community activities, but also financial sup- 
port aggregating for the year $28,537, or an average of approxi- 
mately $23 per teacher. 

It would be difficult to appraise the influences of the services 
of these teachers on the social and recreational activities of the 
communities in which they are employed. For want of such 
services the sodal and recreational activities of young people in 
many communities are deficient or baneful. The high-school fra- 
ternity and sorority, boys’ gangs, and other undemocratic and 
antisocial organizations usually have their origins in the failure 
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)f the school leaders to provide a program of activities designed to 
atisfy the desires of young people for social experience and 

recreation in school and community. 

It may be contended by some that the teacher should not be 
expected to give time, energy, and money to these out-of-school 
activities, that the responsibility for providing the service belongs 
to other adult members of the community. The professional 
teacher will usually take the position that in so far as his time 
and energy will permit, the sponsoring of social and recreational 
activities in which the pupils of the school are involved is a legiti- 
mate responsibility of the public-school teacher. 


SERVICES TO COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

The modem urban community is usually well supplied with 
organizations which have for their purposes the welfare of their 
individual members and the improvement of community life. 
Many of these organizations supplement the activities earned on 
in the public schools. Teachers are desired by these organiza- 
tions as members (i) because they usually make desirable and 
helpful members, and ( 2 ) because through teacher memberships 
the organizations are definitely identified with the work of the 
public schools. The linking of the personnel of these community 
organizations with the teaching and administrative personne o 
the schools has contributed to improvement of school and com- 
munity relations wherever such interlocbng of personnel 

been brought about. 

Types of community organizations 

The types of community organizations desiring teac ere as 
e adequately illustrated by Ure 

07 In the txventy-nine communities from which these data wer 
collected participation was reported in 34 different organizations 
h 2 a 6 teachers The greatest number of teachers particip 
taVin aTone — /ou was In local parent-teacher assooa- 
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Table a 7 Commonitv Obgakeatiobs is Which Teachers hi 29 
SEiciED SECONBARE SCHOOLS REPORTED MEMBERSHIP 

„ . Number 

Organization 

530 

I. Parent-teacher 

267 

2. American Red Cross • • • • 

188 

3, Miscellaneous fraternal orders 

170 

5. Federated Women’s Clubs 

86 

6. Local sorority or fraternity 

.... 80 

7. American Legion Post 

80 

61 


28 


2 ± 

18. Little theatre association. 


19. Civic opera or choral society 


20. Town band or orchestra 


21. Improvement association 


22. Volunteer fire department 


tions. The smallest number was in volunteer fire departments. 

Some of the organizations are of international and national 
scope with local community units. Others are strictly local. 
That all exert local influence of varying degrees of power can 


scarcely be doubted. The influence of these organizations may 
be used in support of public schools or against school policies and 
personnel. The character of the influence may be largely deter- 
mined in a community by the teacher representatives in the or- 
ganization’s membership. 

Participation in community organizations 
The nature of the participation of teachers in these organiza- 
tions is revealed in Table 28. Here it is noted that almost half 
of the teachers who reported the character of their participation 
served on committees of the organizations. Nearly two-fifths 
rontributed financial aid to the organizations; approximately a 
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Table 28. Services Rendered to Communitt ORCANiZATKms n 
Which 1,074 Teachers Reported Membuship 


Activities 

Member of committee 44^ 

Contributed financial aid 406 

Contributed to programs and entertainments 37i 


Contributed use of automobile or other property 

Assisted in conducting research 

Served as sp^ial speaker 

Prepared articles for publications 


third participated in programs and entertainments; and about a 
fourth contributed the use of automobiles or other property when 
needed. Approximately 25 per cent of the teachers holding mem- 
bership in community organizations assisted with research in- 
vestigations or served as special speakers, and one out of twelve 
prepared articles for publication. This list of teacher activities 
in community organizations reveals types of partiapation that 
must be greatly valued by the officers and members of the 


organizations served. 

When the data on participation are broken down according to 
the sex of the teacher, it is found that the percentage of partidpa. 
tion in community organiaations is slightly higher for .omen 
teachers than for men. A slightly greater percentage of tromen 
than of men hold membership in parent-te^er assomdons. 
Men teachers have many more memberships in fraternal orgam 

iaationsandserviceclubs. The women hold more memberslupsm 

automobile clubs, dramatic sodeties, Kttle 

and dvic opera or choral organizaUons. 

men to the support of the organizations exceeded by 33H per 


those made by the women. • 

Regariless of the differences in partidpation of nKO and^^ 
teachers in membership and support, both should vie. then le- 
Irfties to local organizations of the types under 
tton as providing opportunities for acquiring an undeistanding d 
rLZL ba^und so essential .0 the effeettve t^rk «• 

1 school. H through partidpation in these commumtyorgtuf 
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i^dons and their activitiee, the teaaer obtains an m o 

Ae community influences that are shaping the hv« ‘he c - 
ten, he will have acquired what the average teacher too often 

does not now possess. 


the teacher and pressure groups 

Quite distinct from the ordinary social organisations to which 
teaaers are welcomed are others which in general have purposes 
Xed to education but do not include teachers in their member- 
ship There are, for example, associations which are organized 
for the e-vplidt purpose of securing reduction of taxes. The» are 
in general made up of representatives of business concerns. They 
often operate as pressure groups seeking the enactment of legis- 
lation which seriously affects the schools. There are pressure 
groups which aim to control the curriculum. Often these are 
Lde up of well-meaning people who do not consult schiwl au- 
thorities but seek to compel schools to adopt their ideas. Usually 
such pressure groups do not realize that it requires time and effort 
to organize new materials of instruction and that the introduction 
of a new subject into the school program dislocates other subjects 
that are indispensable. 

Pressure on the schools comes not only from organized pressure 
groups but also from individuals who want to use the schools for 
propaganda. Commercial concerns and “faddists” of all kinds 
are constantly knocking at the door of the classroom seeking 
through pupils to influence the families of the community. 

Organizations such as taxpayers’ associations and economy 
le^es which make unreasonable demands on the schools must 
necessarily be opposed. When their demands are rejected they 
often resort to pressure and may even make personal threats on 
school officers. The leaders of these groups may proclaim lofty 
objectives and profess to serve the general welfare of the com- 
munity, yet the methods which they employ are extralegal and 
at times ruthless. 
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The teacher should be fully informed regarding the active 
organizations and groups in the community in which he is em- 
ployed, since their demands may affect his personal relations as 
a citizen, his professional status, and the character of his school 

work. 

Demands that affect the teacher personally 

The teacher may be very seriously affected by the demands of 
organizations which seek drastic reductions in the current ex- 
penditures of the schools without regard to the effect on school 
needs such reductions certainly have. Since approximately 
three-fourths of the current-expense budget goes to teachers' sal- 
aries, the living status of the teacher and his family may be 
nreaUy altered even by a moderate budget reduction - perhaps 
,0 per cent. Changes in salary schedules resulting from the de- 
mands of taxpayers' organizations, or the inability of ^s of 
education to make needed adjustments in salary sliedules of 
teachers may so seriously affect the personal smtus of a teaiher 
that his relations with the community must undeigo many modi- 
fications It may not be possible under the changed salary con- 

Sons L tire tjcher to give his customary Bnandal sup^rt m 

rial, religious, dvicand recreational activiriesmthec^ 

munity. Memberships in community 

Ziireip, often acting blindly and without regard 

"i, mayiugh its demands greatly impair the per- 
mafpr rly be thought of as pemi*^ a^i^ 

teachers should cultivate. 1 axpayem 

usually find for schools re^^ 

other purposes. 1" ^ ^ *e economic retums 

rlrriresaresoremotethatittakesahighdegree 
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of intelligent foresight to see how disastrous will be the con^ 
Quences of reducing educational opportunities for young peop e. 

^uldtaders do in race of pressures by 

taxpayers^ In answer to this question it can safely be said th 
irre first place teachers should try to find ^1 the ways that c.n 
Ipcritimatelv be found to conduct schools with economy. Teach 
Z should then seek to focus the attention of the public on Ae 
needs of pupils. It is true that three-quarters of school e.xpendi- 
m^s go for the salaries of teachers. Any reduction in sdioo 
ZZl is of per W concern to each member of the educational 
proLion. The ordinary taxpayer knowing these facts is sure to 
attribute to selfish motives a teacher’s opposition to reduction o 
school taxes. Teachers have a right and even a public duty, 
was pointed out earlier, to emphasize the direct relatmn of sa anes 
to the period of preparation which is required for efficient team- 
ing. It is also proper to make clear to communities the need for 
books, laboratoty, and shop supplies if schools are effective y o 
perform their duties. In short, pressure groups of topayers 
should be met by professional e.xplanation of the needs of schools. 

Selfish and partisan groups may seek to control some of the 
teacher’s personal privileges, such as his vote, his nght to fr^ 
speech, his choice of church, his place of residence, and so fortli. 
Personal restrictions may be even further imposed through the 
use of pressure on boards of education to enact regulations re- 
quiring teachers to do all their purchasing locally, to do no buying 
from “chain stores,’’ to sign a pledge not to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Teachers, and to take an oath of alle- 


giance. . . , u 

The mere fact that the teacher is singled out as a atizen by such 

restrictions tends to undermine personal morale, to discourage 
loyalty to the community, and to invite halfhearted co-operation 
with local leaders. Under such conditions it is difficult for the 
teacher to participate enthusiastically in community activities 
despite his profesaonal devotion to school responsibilities. 
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Dtmandi that afftct the leather' i tl&i$reem peaciues 
The claswroom work of the teacher may be •rnoutly haadt- 
capped even by well intentKined oqjaniiatioo* when thetr de- 
mands force upon the schools instructional practices long ago 
recognized as obsolete. An example (4 a retrograde practice 
forced upon the schools in many communities is the demand 
made by patriotic organizations that the teacher avoid any dis- 
cussion in school of controversial issues in economics, government, 
and politics. These organizations insist on the meowirization of 
facts which appear to glorify all past achievements of the I nited 
States. They would insulate the minds of the pupils against the 
critical interpretation of controversial issues by taliooing the dis- 
cussion of such issues, especially in the soaal studies. They fail 
to realize what is clearly pointed out in the Fourteenth Yearboek 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

Since it is one purpose of the social studies to |p%T pupils 1 reslirtic 
knowledge of society, and since that realistic knowledge shows as in- 
disputable fact differences and clashes of opinK-i in sociefv . ttechm 
in this field must have generous freedom to present knowledge of Af- 
ferences of opinion and clashes of interest in the schoolroom, 
freedom is not and cannot be absolute, nor is it to be used wi^t 
reference to grade levrls and other ronsiderations; nor is it to be vi^ 
lated by using the schoolroom as a place to force personal opiniom 
dogmas upon the pupils; but freedom is necessary if teacher, « to 
loyal to knowledge. Otherwise their pictures of society would not be 

realistic, that is, true to fact.y 


Demands that affect the professional status of the teacher 

The influences of political organizations and groups engaging in 
petty graft have affected the professional status of the teacher in 
some communities. Such groups regard teachers' positions in the 
local schools as political spoils. To secure * 

teaching position or to retain a position the teacher must 
unprofessional practices. Some of the unprofessional practices 
_ . , _ cm Favriemlk ymrfcwii of the Depart- 

ment of Su^^nI«Snce‘^f the National Educatkin A«ociatw«. 1936. 
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in which the teacher may be expected to engage are: bargaining 
for appointment or promotion, agreeing to board at a speci e 
place, making contributions to campaign funds, canvassing the 
community in support of candidates sponsored by some member 
of the board, and promising to vote as specified by the person who 

sponsors the applicant s appointment. 

If conditions such as those described in the foregoing para- 
graph prevail in a given community, the professional status of the 
teacher is certain to be low. High professional standing on the 
part of the teaching staff and low standards on the part of the 
groups which constitute a community cannot long exist together. 
Good teachers will be rapidly superseded by shysters if a com- 
munity chooses to tolerate corrupt school practices on the part of 
selfish organizations or groups. 

Relations with the parent-teacher association 

The organization which can usually be depended upon to sup- 
port the schools is the parent-teacher association. This associa- 
tion should at all times be fully informed regarding school prob- 
lems and policies. Because of its knowledge of the schools, the 
association will understand the issues on which there is conflict 
between the demands of pressure groups and the interests of 
schools, and vigorous action can be taken by the association in 
behalf of the schools. 

School officials and parent-teadier associations should not 
make the mistake of entering into aggressive conflict with all 
pressure groups which make demands on the schools. An effort 
should be made to provide such organizations with full informa- 
tion regarding the schools and to interpret school policies to the 
groups. If the membership of a pressure group refuses to heed 
educational leadership, persists in unreasonable demands on the 
schools, and resorts to unfair practices in attempting to enforce 
its demands, open resistance should be offered. However, the 
parent-teacher association, before resorting to hostilities with an- 
other community group, should offer information and seek to 
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develop the understanding of the group with respect to the 
schools. Neighborly counsel may result in the modification of 
pressure demands, and in some cases even result in the co-opera- 
tion of the pressure group with the parent-teacher association. 

No general rule can be adopted r^arding the methods of 
meeting the issues created by the demands of pressure groups on 
the schools. The best policy for school officials and supporting 
parent-teacher assodations consists in the cultivation of whole- 
some relations between school and community. If school policies 
are clearly understood by the community and information regard- 
ing the school is adequately disseminated, many of the conflicts 
with pressure groups will no doubt be avoided. 

The parent-teacher assodation can serve as an effective inter- 
mediary between the school and pressure groups: (i) by dissem- 
inating correct information about the school ; {2) by interpreting 
the policies of the school in the community; and (3) by offering 
determined resistance to unreasonable demands made upon the 

school. 


Importance of understanding social organizations and needs 
More fundamental than membership in community organiza- 
tions is the understanding of broad sodal needs. In general, 
teachers have devoted themselves so exdusively to the study of 
the subjects which they teach that they do not realize how far 
society in its evolution has moved away from many of its former 
beliefs and practices. Pressure groups are not mfrequently ffie 
means which sodety adopts of overcoming the conservatism of the 


"^Professional information can be given to ^e 
ways that are convindng only when teasers "luc^^^ut 
the organization and needs of sodety. There has been of late a 
deal of emphasis on the need of instruction 0 pupils w^ 
Lard to sodety. its evolution, and its present state. The fact 
rt loiirhave n the past been inadequately instructed m such 

» U.e Uck of »„uc. of »a.y «acho. 
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with the social sciences. The most important need in the schools 
where teachers are being prepared is for courses which will ac- 
quaint members of the educational profession with soaety. 
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PART II 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS OF 
THE TEACHER 




CHAPTER IX 


The teacher and the 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


]VIany teachers are unaware of the important role 
that the Federal Government has assumed and is increasingly 
assuming in education. The standardized expression “education 
is a function of the state” is so generally accepted that teachers 
are unlikely to realize that the Federal Government also assumes 
a responsibility for providing educational opportunities. In the 
discharge of this responsibility by the national government 
teachers are affected much more than is ordinarily supposed. 

The relationship of teacher and the Federal Government be- 
comes more apparent when the workings of a typical school 
system are surveyed. It is highly probable that the typica 
school system is being supported partially by permanent schoo 
funds originating from federal grants of land. In the seconc 
place, if the school system has availed itself of the support af 
forded by the Smith-Hughes Act, some of the teachers are having 
their salaries partially paid by federal funds. Perhaps, thi 
teacher of the typical school system is conducting classes in ; 
school building financed in part by the Works Progress Admin 
istration. The teacher may be spared a considerable amount o 
clerical and other routine work because of assistance by Nations 
Youth Administration students who are paid by federal mone> 
In the typical school one may find many teaching aids that are sup 
plied without cost or at very nominal cost by federal agencies. 

Despite the fact that education is considered a function of th 
state, the Federal Government does exert a strong influence ov{ 
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many phases of education that both directly and indirectly affect 
the teacher. It is part of a teacher’s professional responsibility 
to understand the origin, development, and trend of federal 
participation in education. 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of the United States is conspicuous by its 
omission of any direct provisions or specific references concerning 
education. Moreover, the Tenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, ratified in 1791. Provides that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people." These facts may at first cause one to conclude 
that the Federal Government possesses no constitutional author- 
ity to promote and to control education in the states, and that 
such authority resides exclusively with the states and the people 

^rlreful study of the Federal Constitution, however will 
reveal a number of provisions which may be, and have been, 
interpreted as authorizing the Federal Government to partiapate 
in promoting and controlling education. For instance, the aj 
thority of Congress to grant lands and to authonze the exp^i- 
ture of federal funds for the promotion of education in the statK 
is derived chiefly from the Preamble to the ConsUtuDon M 
states that one of the purposes for the establishment of the Con- 
: ::"il . the “promotion of the PubHc welfare,’’ 

Article I. Section 8 :l which authonzes Congress to co ^ 
taxes to provide for the general welfare of the Sta ^ 

Another provision of the Constitution which may be ‘"t^rprei^ 
r— g considerable auth„^^^^^^ 
to education is found in Article IV, Section 3^whem 
that 'The Congress shall have P”-' “ „ „ther 

„c«lfnl rules and , Jey in the 

property belonging to the United States. 
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federal treasury be regarded as property — as has been done by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois - the above provisions 
clothe Congress with almost unlimited power in collecting, ex- 
pending, and regulating funds for educational purposes. 

Numerous other implied references to education may be found 
in the Constitution, which empower the Federal Government to 
participate in the promotion of education. The National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education lists fourteen different excerpts 
from the Constitution which have in one way or another affected 
educational development in the United States.' 

There have been but relatively few decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the subject of federal participation 
in education. These few decisions, however, indicate that the 
Federal Government has almost unlimited power to promote and 
to control education if it so desires even though the word educa- 
tion” cannot be found in the Constitution. 

It has been assumed in some quarters that the Constitution 
permits the Federal Government to make grants and expend 
funds for educational purposes but that the authority for control 
of all educational operations is vested only in the states. A con- 
trary view is expressed in a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States where the court sustained the power of the Federal 
Government to enforce restrictions and stipulations in land 
grants to the states. The court said in part The United States, 
being the grantor of the lands, could impose conditions on their 
use, and have the right to exact performance of the conditions.” " 
From this decision it may be inferred that Congress has authority 
to prescribe the conditions under which it will grant subventions 
to the states, and that it has the authority to enforce the con- 
ditions prescribed. 

‘ Federal Relations to Education, Part II : Basic Facts, pp. 4-9. Report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education prepared by David S. Hill and 
William A. Fisher. Washington: National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, 193 1 • 

’ Ervien, Commissioner of Public Lands of the State of New Mexico, v, 
United States, 251 U.S., 41-48 (1919)- 
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With these broad interpretations of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution it becomes apparent that the teacher as such 
has an intimate relationship with the Federal Govermn^t. 
Already, the Federal Government has, with judicial sanction, 
participated in education to the extent that teachers of practically 
every school system have been definitely affected. How much 
more our Federal Government may promote or even control 
education in the future is a matter of simulation. The recent 
trend is definitely toward a rapid and increased participation. 
Certainly, members of the teaching profession should be greatly 
concerned in acquiring information and in exerting mfluences 
which will cause the government to function for the greatest 
benefit of the school and the people. 


FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Since the- Federal Constitution does not prohibit the 
Government from participating in public education the Uni^ 
States Congress has passed numerous acts which have greatly 
influenced the type of our present educational system. 


Land grants 

The granting of lands marks the beginning of fed^ 

The custom of makiug grants of pubUc lan^ 

for the endowment of education antedates the drJtmg ot^ 
Constitution. The Congress of the Confederation by the 

ot iv 8 c orovided that the sLsteenth section of every torn 
To in the newly surveyed land of the West should be res^ 
t'^tTetupP^rt'^af pubL schools. After the adopuon of die 

-hif to keep alive the 

wilderness. The desi P oronouncement 

traditions of civilisation expressed |^f m 
made in .787 which has been quoted agam and agam by 
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who seek the support of high authority and lofty sentiment 1 
emphasizing the importance of schools: “ Religion morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever e 

encourc^ed.” , 

As a substantial contribution to the ideal thus expressed. 

Congress reserved the sixteenth section in every township m the 
Northwest Territory as school land. When later states were 
created out of the Northwest Territory and also when new states 
were created out of other parts of the public domain this policy 
was continued. By 1850, when California was admitted, two 
sections of each township were set aside for school support. 

An example of federal support of education is the grants of 
land made in 1862 for the purpose of encouraging the development 
of the science of agriculture and of the mechanic arts. These 
grants were made in wartime when the food supply of the nation 
was in jeopardy and when the profession of engineering was in its 
infancy. A need more urgent than that of 1862 can hardly be 
conceived. A great national crisis was at hand, and the states 
could not meet this crisis. Assistance from the central govern- 
ment was absolutely essential. 

With the income from the lands given for the development of 


agriculture and the mechanic arts, the states established the in- 
stitutions now known as th& land-grant colleges. There can be 
no doubt that the United States has received from the land-grant 
colleges important contributions of knowledge and a body of 
trained men and women who have greatly benefited the nation. 
While much has been gained, it is equally true that the develop- 
ment of these colleges resulting from the federal assistance given 
them has tended in some of the states to disturb the equilibrium 
of the institutions attempting to provide higher education. 


Money grants 

The early federal grants were not restricted to lands. In 1837 
Congress distributed the surplus revenue in the United States 
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Treasury. The amount was $28,000,000 and was distributed 
in the form of a deposit and prorated among the states according 
to their numbers of representatives and senators in Congress. 
Some of the states devoted all or part of their respective shares to 
the support of schools. Although these funds, like those accruing 
from land grants were often maladministered, they constituted 
an important factor in the development of public education. 


Government control 

It is important to note that Congress placed no restri<^ons 
upon the states in the man^ement of the early grants which it 
made for common schools. The change in policy which was 
adopted when grants were made during and following the Civil 
War is evident and of far-reaching importance. Grants were 
continued but for specialized types of education, with Congr^ 
determining the types. With the first Morrill Act m l 86 s, 
Federal Government began to exercise some degree of conttol 
by means of allocating the funds for specific phases of educatnm. 
The act stipulated that grants of land were to te made to Ae 
states for the endowment and support of colleges to promote 4 e 
liberal and practical education of the industnal classes m dm 
^veral pursuits and professions of life." The colleges recetvmg 
the grants wem expected to teach such branches 
are Sated to agriculture and the mechanic arts. “‘>“5 
Le available by die seiond Morrill Act of hkewme 

be applied only to instrucdon in certain speafied fields 
‘"Znlts other acts wem 

federal grants were made to the states lor educational pur^ 
Chronological and detailed accounts of these acK ^ 

“textsLing with the histo^ of edu^on " 

and in re«nt nadonal ^ bear- 

however, should be consi er curriculum, 

big upon ^cx.! Su- tot t . Congress 
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and home e^nomics for persons not 

leffis or universities. The significant feature of th s act its 
lulation that in order to participate in the federal appropna- 
tiols the state and local authorities must 

amount of money equal to that J™™ ‘ f idea of 

emment. It was with the passage of this act ^ 

“matching funds" was adopted as a fixed policy. The principle 
of matching lands was first adopted in .,lt in a minor federal 
appropriation providing for marine education. 

Many persons engaged in the educational profession disappr 
of this type of federal control, holding that the state s educat.ona 
program is quite certain to be thrown out of balance because o 
the necessity of deflecting state funds in a specific direction in 
order to meet federal requirements for the matching of the 

federal money. , a.- • 

The largest measure of federal control over education in the 

states was enacted with the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
which was originally passed in 1917 and is designed to aid voca- 
tional education. That the measure affects the teacher is 
evidenced by the fact that it requires the approval by federal 
authorities of state plans for courses of study, the preparation of 
teachers, and even the allocation of the time of pupils. The 
provision of the act which makes these stipulations effective and 
which constitutes the source of criticism by educators is that 
which requires the state school systems to submit acceptable 
programs for vocational education before they can receive the 
funds appropriated by the Federal Government. 

The objections raised by many members of the teaching pro- 
fession in opposition to the original provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act are partially responsible for the provisions regarding 
matching of funds contained in three laws supplementing the 
original vocational act. They are the George-Reed Act (1929)) 
the George-Ellzey Act (1934). and the George-Deen Act (1936). 
The George-Deen Act is the most significant of these supple- 
mentarv laws as far as the relationship of the teacher and the 
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Federal Government is concerned- Whereas, under the orighoal 
Smith-Hughes Act the federal funds were to be matched dollar 
for dollar, the Geoi^e-Deen Act has reduced the requirements 
for matching funds. The act requires matching of funds for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors only to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the federal funds each year until 1942. and then 
10 per cent additional each year thereafter until a maximum of 
100 per cent matching is reached. In teacher-training, however, 
the George-Deen Act requires matching on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis from the beginning.* 


the advisory committees on education 

The organized efiForts of teachers and school administrators are 
effective in attracting the attention of federal authorities to the 
problem of federal partieipation in education. The resolutions 
adopted annually by the National Education AssoaaUon, the 
American Association of School Administrators, ^d otte op 
ganized groups of educators ara not unheeded hy federal offi^s. 
The published reports of these professional organizations have 
also been instrumental in increasing the federal interest m eduea- 

tion. 

First National Advisory Committee on Education 

The viewpoints of educators have not been the o-Jv , 

mitted to the Federal Ckiveroment for ““f 

„f^^^ rather oTSe”S 

and interests was mamlestea oy vuc 

ment Printing Office, 1938- 
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States, Herbert Hoover, in his annual message to Congress on 


December 3, 1929: 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies which 
should be pursued by the Federal Government with respect to educa- 
tion I have appointed a committee representative of the important 
educational associations and others to investigate and present recom- 
mendations.' 


In accordance with the President’s order an advisory committee 
was appointed; this committee was composed of fifty-two citizens, 
chiefly those engaged and interested directly in education. Many 
conferences were held by this committee and its subcommittee, 
many documents were consulted; and numerous special con- 
sultants contributed facts and suggestions. After considerable 
research, discussion, and study the committee presented its re- 
port in 1931 in two volumes.' 

Part I presented the Committee’s Findings and Recommenda- 
tions; Part 11 presented Basic Facts underlying Part I. The 
complete document is a careful and valuable presentation of the 
historical and legal aspects of federal participation in education. 
It should be studied in its entirety by all engaged in the teaching 
profession and others who are concerned with the future educa- 
tional policies of the United States. 

Consideration of the 1931 document by the Federal Govern- 
ment was interrupted by a variety of events, chief of which was 
the disastrous effect of the depression upon education. The 
seriousness of the situation was evidenced by subsequent action 
of President Hoover, in which he called a Citizens Conference 
on the Crisis in Education. As the depression became worse 
many schools were closed, many teachers were dismissed, some 
were unpaid, and nearly all were underpaid. The problem was 
met on an emergency basis by the creation of various new agencies 


' Federal Relations to Education, Part I: Committee Findings and Recom- 
mendations, p. I. Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington: National Advisory Committee on Education, 1931* 

' Federal Relations to Education, Part I: Committee Findings and Recom- 
mendations. ibid.; Part II: Basic Facts, op. cit. 
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whereby unemployed teachers and unemployed youth were 
given some assistance from the federal government. * 


Second National Advisory Committee on Education 

In 1936 President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed a second 
national committee which he instructed to study vocational edu- 
cation. The unemployment situation in the country had led 
Congress to pass the George-Deen Act increasing the funds made 
available for vocational education. There was, however, so 
much criticism of the administration of federal funds devoted to 
vocational education that the President was reluctant to give 
his approval to the new appropriation. He created a com- 
mittee to advise him with regard to vocational education. The 
committee thus appointed found after it had begun its invesDga- 
tions that it could not make an intelligent report on vocation^ 
education without extending the scope of its inquiry to cover all 
aspects of education. It reported this conclusion to the Pr^ident 
with the request that the functions of the committee be enlarged. 
The President approved the request of the advisory 
extend the scope of its investigation to cover ‘ the 
of federal relationship to state and local conduct of education. 

After receiving the enlarged commission from the President 
the committee worked steadily from September 19, 1936. und 
the filing of its report .dth the President on Febnia^ 18 19^ 
During this period a competent staff under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Floyd W. Reeves, the chairman of the wmmitt^, as- 

St;."" .sri"; 

" Ue general report of Ae committee was supplemented by a 
J r ran- “Federal Relations to Educa- 

tion'TReviet o^t^kof tie Advisory CoUitteeon Education," 

Printing Office, .938. Pp-m + W 
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score of technical staff reports, the last of which was published 
in 1939. The nature and scope of the committee’s publications 
may be ascertained from some of the captions included in the 
bibliography at the close of this chapter. Because of the nominal 
cost and the authentic information of these reports, they should 
be made available to all who are interested in education. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Briefly, the main findings and recommendations of the advisory 
committee are that (i) there is a great difference between the 
financial abilities of the various states to maintain public schools 
with the result that the opportunities of prospective citizens of 
the United States to secure education are very unequal; (2) the 
states which have the least financial resources are those which 
have the heaviest load of pupil population to carry ; (3) the areas 
in which schools are least well supported are those in which the 
facilities for the development of the intellectual life of the people 
are most meager; (4) there is special need for national considera- 
tion of the education of rural youth and of Negroes; (5) the 
provision of additional financial resources is, in a large number 
of cases, not reasonably possible on the basis of local and state 
effort alone; (6) the Federal Government ought to take prompt 
and appropriate measures, including the granting of financial aid, 
to relieve this situation; and (7) the administration of schools 
should be reserved explicitly to state and local agencies. 

In commenting on the conclusions of the advisory committee, 
Dawson and Carr state: 

These conclusions are not the offhand opinions of a small group of 
professionally interested persons. They are the deliberate judgments 
of a broadly representative group of citizens who have had before them 
one of the finest collections of evidence regarding the American school 
system that has ever been assembled. The conclusions are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the unanimous conclusions of the entire com- 
mittee, representing labor, religious groups, women’s organizations, 

business, agriculture, education, and government The committee 

has done its job with technical skill and broad social vision. The next 
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move must come from the people of the United States and their repre- 
sentatives in legislative and executive branches of the federal gov- 
ernment.* 

Results of the advisory committee reports 

The advisory committee did not itself introduce Issislation 
pertaining to its report. Such action, however been tata 
by the Legislative Commission of the National 
siiation, the purpose of which was chiefly to obtam Merd 
for augmenting and equalizing educational opportnmty of the 

several states. . ... 

Following the report of the advisory committee the I^hve 

Commission of the National Education Assodatton drew np a 
bill in accordance with the recommendations ““> 5 “^ “ ^ 
report. The flist bill was the Hamson-Thoma^Fletcher Bill 

tohoduced intheSeventy-Fifth Congress. Wthonghtth^^ 

support it failed to become law. Likewise, the fU^-TIminiis- 
Li^bee Bill failed to pass Congress. Senate Bill 1305. k""™ 
iTthe Harrison-Thomas Bill for Federal Aid to Educate i|^ 
oresented to Congress in 1940 but did not receive attention ^ 

“iirs'rrJS-rM-c'czr: 

mn. In general, it requested 

more effective educational pregrams for the states. s 

the bill was debated and -"f 
Oflier bills to secure ^ouse Bfll 

education^avCrb^n „pptrtuniff 

Sugl federal grants-hi-aid. SenareM d 
vocational guidance, “lal a’l-y- 

opportunities for youth. public-school 

pregram of f-' as defined h, 

buildings and equipment accoroi g 

surveys and studies. 

* 0 i>. cit., p. 26. 
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The provisions of the educational bills that have been presented 
to the Congress are wholly in accord with, and justified by, the 
existing facts as revealed by the advisory committee reports. 
However, the fate of the bills was described in an editorial com- 
ment as follows, “ these bills, like the others, are still in committee 
and will probably stay there until the end of the session, when 

they will automatically be ‘killed.’” * 

The failure of the Federal Government to take any definite 
action in carrying out the recommendations of the advisory 
committee has been the cause of much concern and disappoint- 
ment to educators, particularly to the Legislative Commission 
of the National Education Association. A statement unani- 
mously adopted by the commission indicates the disappointment 
which educators feel, that it has been impossible to secure new 
legislation for public education. 

We are strongly of the opinion that action on the proposed legisla- 
tion should no longer be delayed. We urge the President to lend this 
measure his active support, to grant to public education an open and 
democratic consideration, and to secure as soon as possible the enact- 
ment of legislation in substantial agreement with the pending Senate 
Bill. Such action will strengthen the fortress of economic security, 
reinforce the bulwark of good government, give vitality to the national 
defense, and show abiding faith in the long future of American 
democracy.* 

With the enormously increased appropriations for military 
defense it appears improbable that any immediate action will 
be taken by the Federal Government to increase federal aid as 
recommended by the advisory committee. Educators argue, 
however, that now is the time for more vigorous federal aid for 
education, especially in those states and communities where 
there are insufficient funds to finance an adequate program. The 

* “The Present Status of Educational Bills in Congress," School and Soci- 
ety, LI Qune 8, 1940), 725. 

’ “The Present Status of Federal Aid," Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXIX (April, 1940), 107. 
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first line of defense of any nation particularly a democracy 
is its educational system. 

Teachers’ organizations have been active in calling attention 
to the needs of the country for better and more comple^y 
equalized support of education in the different parts of the nation. 
It is not easy to see how they can do more than carry on as vigor- 
ously as possible the campaign of informing the pubUc of the 
country’s needs. The hopeful sign which should encourage 
teachers is that modem conditions are creating a new awarene^ 
of the importance of youth and of the necessity of giving youth 
the kind of preparation that will make the future of democracy 
safer than it seems to be at the present. 


emergency education activities 

New types of federal participation in education have emerged 

within the last decade that are destined to ^ 

in the future educational program of the Umted States. 
though they were introduced chiefly as emerg^cy n^easur^ ^ 
offset the deplorable conditions caused by the 
Cl they have p^ved «, be aatiafaetory in M W- 
tioial needs as perhaps to juslily their perpetuabon as a part ot a 

nafiATiAl scheme of educ&tioii. ^ 

Among the agencies established to administer various ph^ 
of ^ef there are three which have a direct mfluence upon «:hw 
^ms td have therefore an important effect on t^a^vi^ 
™ L- rvr.n<ai Thesc thrcc agenaes are fi) ine 

of the teaching ^ Conservation 

^ X The Nation^ Youth Adounisttation. 

Works Progress Administration a • 

The Federal 

1933, the expendkure o re le competent to teach. 

:;C“S’eretarbeL previously assigned to elementaiy 
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schools in rural areas where many schools were closed or prograrns 
were curtailed because of lack of funds. Although the undertak- 
ing was to be financed by federal funds, the supervision of the 

program was delegated to state educational authorities. 

Shordy after this original measure was authorized, a further 
expansion of activities was effected. 

The educational activities of the relief program were extended to 
include vocational training of unemployed adults, vocational rehabili- 
tation of unemployed physically handicapped adulte, . . . workers 
education classes, nursery schools under the control of public school 
systems, adult education in prisons, resident schools and camps for 
unemployed women eligible for relief, part-time employment of col- 
lege students in need of aid, and parent education.* 


The Works Progress Administration was established by execu- 
tive order on May 6, 1935 and was an independent agency of the 
government until July i, 1939 . at which time it and its functions 
(except the National Youth Administration and its functions) 
were transferred to the Federal Works Agency. The name was 
then changed to Work Projects Administration. 

The educational activities of this agency are many. They are 
explained in detail in one of the staff study reports of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education.’ Under the division of educa- 
tion projects the following major activities are listed. 

1. General adult education 

2. Literary and naturalization classes 

3. Avocational and leisure-time activities 

4. Vocational education 

5. Nursery schools 

6. Homemaking education 


* Educational Policies Commission, Federal Activities in Education, p. 88. 
Washington: Eiducational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Administrators, 1939. 

» Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey, Educational 
Activtiies of the Works Process Administration. Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, Staff Study No. 14. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939. 
Pp. »v -f 185. 
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7. Parent education 

8. Public-affairs education 

9. Workers’ education 

10. Correspondence instruction 

11. Other educational activities 

These educational activities are conducted by means of 
forums, discussion groups, panels, lectures, classes, educatioi^ 
tours, and laboratory and shop exercises. Use is made of the 
public schools, libraries, museums, radio stations, and otter 
aeendes. Books, periodicals, pamphlets, and mimeographed 
materials are employed when avaUable, and new materials 
particularly adapted to the needs and purposes of the pereons 

receiving the instruction are prepared. 

The relationship of the Work Projects Administratron to tte 

teacher is indicated in numerous ways. For ^ple, atMUon 
has been given to tte in-service training of teachem m fCO"l““ 

with tte particular types of work assigned to ttem. 

summer of 1938, seventy-two summer-traimng u^tutm ^ 
spools with isions extending from two to six w«to were held 

to ti purpose in coUeges and normal schools W.tt sutt^ 

portunities it was possible to many teachers to receive tte neces- 
c:;irv credit to keep alive teaching certificates. 

Assuming that the teacher is concerned with the type and con- 

d “tte sdicml buildings, the -"P 
aTd federd agendes may be 

Projects Administratron “8^" “ and li- 

include the construction an r p facilities A great 

braries and tte 

funds have been, and continue to „ Jend 

school buildings and otter uca ^ Works 

0, .,37, tte Federal tte consttuction 

had authorized grants f ' are to he 

and repair of educational buddmgs. To this am 

added loans amounting to $83,000,000. 
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Available data on enrollments and employees indicate further 
the expansive educational program of the Work Projects 
ministration. For the education and training projects alone 
during the month of March, 1938. 34.097 persons were employed 
on educational projects in the states. Of these, 95 per cent were 
certified by relief agencies as in need of relief. Over 80 per cent 
of the total were employed as teachers, about 5 per cent were m 
supervisory positions, and the remaining 15 per cent were princi- 
pally clerical workers and workers in charge of maintenance. 

During the same month, a total of 1,416,307 persons were en- 
rolled in classes in adult education; 44.190 young children were 
enrolled in about i ,500 nursery schools; and 903,912 persons were 
reported as attending meetings other than regular classes, such as 
forums, lectures, and special programs of all kinds.* 


Civilian Conservation Corps 

When the Civilian Conservation Corps was created in the 
spring of 1933, its primary objectives were the furnishing of em- 
ployment to idle young men and the conservation of natural 
resources — particularly the forests, parks, roads, and fields in 
need of soil conservation. The education of the young men was 
originally a secondary objective, but in a short while it became 
obvious that the C.C.C. organization provided an opportunity 
for the education of youth not yet furnished by our public schools. 
The idea that education is important for youth is conveyed in a 
statement of the National Advisory Committee on Education : 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was originally established to 
further purposes of relief and conservation. Its possible educational 
values were thought of merely as incidental by-products. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that the educational needs of the enrollees 
were great. It was found that 84 per cent of them had not completed 
high school, 44 per cent had not completed the elementary grades, and 
many were practically illiterate. Almost half of them had never be- 
fore been engaged in regular employment, and most of them were 


* Federal Activities in Education, op. cit., p. 94. 
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greatly in need of occupational instruction and employment counselii^ 
and guidance before completion of their terms of enrollment* 


The enrollment in the C.C.C. camps indicates the extent of 
this experiment and the commitment of the Federal Government 
in providing greater educational opportunities. From its or- 
ganization in 1933 to 1940 the corps enrolled over 2,000,000 

young men. 

All of the enrollees were unemployed and out of school. 
Nearly 87 per cent of all the boys in C.C.C. camps are under 
twenty-one years of age. Thirty per cent are seventeen years of 
age; a third of them are almost seventeen years of age.* 

The educational objectives of the C.C.C. organizations are not 
altogether unlike those of progressive elementary and seconda^ 
schools. They have been enumerated as: (i) The remov^ of il- 
literacy, (2) The correction of common school defiaenaes, (3) 
Training on work projects, (4) Vocational instruction, (5) Cul- 
tural and general education, (6) Avocational and leisure-time 
training, (7) Character and citizenship development, (8) Assistmg 
enrollees to find employment.^ 

More progressive techniques and methods of instruction have 
been employed in the C.C.C. camps than in many of Ae existing 

secondary schools of the country. The principle of l^anung to 

do by doing” is effectively applied. Camp classes am conduct 
on a discussion basis with lecturing held at a mt^um ^ 
mlationship of the instructor and enrollee is one of man« 
or adviser-to-friend. Each boy feels free to raise a speaal p^ 
lem for consideration at any time. Ea.i class as 
sible is centered around some practical project. R^lar dM 
work is enriched by making use of films, sUdes, edubits, charts, 
graphs, and outside lectures. 

Life, XXV (April, 1940), 196. iichmonts of C C C. Education," 

j Howard W. Oxley. "Growth and Accomphshm 

Phi Vella Kappan, XIX (May, I937). 3i4- 
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That the C.C.C. experiment has had a tremendous influenre 
upon secondary schools and the teaching personnel cannot be 
denied. In the first place, the enrollment and composition o 
secondary schools have been affected. Many potential high- 
school pupils are in C.C.C. camps; particularly those who were 
not attracted by existing high-school offerings. Secondly, the 
results of the C.C.C. experimentation have been observed and 
evaluated by high-school teachers and administrators. If for no 
other reason, the C.C.C. program has been worth while in show- 
ing the present needs of youth, the inadequacy of the country s 
present educational system in meeting those needs, and the 
means by which these needs can be met. In the third place, 
teachers have been directly affected. The demand for teachers 
in the camps absorbed many unemployed teachers. Moreover, 
many teachers of the public schools were attracted by the op- 
portunities afforded in the camps and transferred to them. 

Not every teacher of a public high school is qualified for teach- 
ing in the camps. Therefore, teaching teachers to teach is an 
important phase of the training and work program of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. That special attention has been paid to 
the selection and training of teachers is revealed in the C.C.C. 
Handbook for Educational Advisers; 

Teachers should be selected from among the men, the officers, the 
camp technical staffs, voluntary teachers from local educational insti- 
tutions, and unemployed teachers where available under the emergency 
relief program for education. I n some instances men can take advan- 
tage of educational programs of the vicinity. Only persons interested 
in the men and their problems should be used as teachers. 

The Director of the C.C.C. Camp Education made the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the personnel of the teaching staff: 

In January, 1939, 26,006 instructors were offering leisure-time in- 
struction in the 1,500 camps. Fourteen hundred and sixty-one of 
these instructors were camp educational advisers; 1,296, assistant 
leaders for education; 3,140, army officers; 10,380, technical service 
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personnel; 5.355, enrollers; 1,966. emergency education program and 

NYA teachers: 2,408, regular teachers and “others. 

The (uture of the C.C.C. program cannot be fully determined. 
That it has fulfilled the original objectives as an emergency 
measure cannot be denied. Many people believe that its educa- 
tional achievements, even under hasty preparation and planmng, 
are great and that the program should be permanently OTuOnued 
and develop^. Some would suggest that many of the edura- 
tional functions of the corps should be under the direct admin- 

istration of state and local school authorities. . 

President Roosevelt’s announcement of a plan for 
ing program of vast proportions to meet the u^ of nahoij 
delns/Tnder the conditions of preseutuiay hgUy m«ha^ 
warfare suggests other pomntialides of the C.C.C. oigmiiaabou. 

Suggested at once was an expansion of the acdvities of the KC 

rah^ties involved in the ennslrucdom operation and rqan rf an- 
craft, tanks and other implements of modem war. 

11 such become the educational objectives of C.C.C. ^ 

and agencies. 

National Youth Administration 

The National Youth Administration entered its seymth y 

of operauon June Administration, from which 

agency within the \\o ks P og^^ was made a part 

it was sepstA^tKl in I 93 • 

,„..a,dW.Od«-."T«».y-Sbnn--T.aehe,.Gon.Sch....”^ 

"^':S«ura.S»r.^nblw...f Nati^al De.em..”d..~<«^^' 

LI (June 8 , 1940). 7 * 5 * 
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of the Federal Security Agency together with such agencies as 
the United States Office of Education and the Civilian (^nserva- 
tion Corps. Aubrey Williams, Administrator of N.Y.A., re- 
gards this change as “a singularly significant step as it has 
provided the beginnings of even more active and profitably co- 
operative efforts than heretofore among major Federal agen- 
cies which have youth as their principal concern.” * 

The National Youth Administration was organized as an 
emergency measure with the chief purpose of assisting young 
persons not employed and unable to continue their education 
because of insufficient financial support. It provides assistance 
for a large group similar to that for which the C.C.C. was estab- 
lished, but assists also others whose principal immediate purpose 

is to attend schools and colleges. 

Numerous studies reveal that the funds expended for N.Y.A. 
student aid have gone to those who definitely needed such as- 
sistance. For example, in December, 1937, out of approximately 
223,000 N.Y.A.-aided junior and senior high-school pupils, “al- 
most three-fourths were from families having an annual income 
of $999 a year or less, and almost 40 per cent were from families 
having an annual income of $499 or less. More than half were 
from families of six or more members.” * 

A tabulation of N.Y.A. student-aid application forms indicates 
that approximately 48 cent of N.Y.A. students are from 
families with an income of less than $600 a year, and that 71 per 
cent are from families below the $900 level. Over 53 per cent of 
N.Y.A.-aided college students are from families with incomes 
below $1,250 a year.^ 


‘Aubrey Williams, “National Youth Administration,” School Life, XXV 
(April, 1940), 200. 

» Betty and Ernest K. Lindley, A New Deal for Youth, p. 186. New York: 
Viking Press, 1938. 

» Educational Policies Commission. Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, p. 140. Washington: Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1940. 
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After studying carefully the problems of N.Y.A. students, the 
dvisor)' Committee on Education concluded. 

There are presumably at least a quarter of a million young men and 
women receiving aid to whom on the average less than $5 a month 
ZL all the difference beta-een going to school and not going to 
Zml Yet this qnarter of a million constitutes only d,r«.fonrth, 
JS! applicants for school aid, and there are probably many m« 
youths whose circumstances would warrant aid although eir n 

is not so great.^ 

The monthly wage of N.Y. A. students varies between a defimte 

”t"Ta mlTand the mllurn, $ 6 -, tor college students, 
S! are $.o a^d $ao; and for graduate students, $ao and 

T 'lit r— a “"".ss 

gram. Aubrey Williams states; 

As compamd with 

1938-39. it « “'f"'*ak Ln”t h this year (1940). Over 500,000 of 
Sn.s'^nd 075.000 will be ou«f,school youth,. 

The student-aid ptogrann ^0™= 
extended in ^7.549 ^ 1 „ March^939, 

'^Yrtt^sted 3 ; 8 , 6 ,a youth tvho «re — 
graduate students. eniploy- 

r;: y“ " 

^ .n UL Har.'ev The NaluniolYoiahAdmin^Ira- 
. P.lm »0 >^"“;“clm”«o^ E^ncation, Staff Study N'o. .3. "“E' 
Ington: C^vernment Printing Office 19 . 8 - ^ 
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for 2 « 475 youth, approximately 96 per cent of whom had been 
S L in need of relief. Somewhat more than five hund^ 
“Tdent centers, with a total enrollment of 26.243, were m op- 

eration in forty-four states. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, I940 a 
was made available for distribution to individuals th-ough the 
N.Y.A.: $28,084,092 for student aid and ^^ 7 . 155 -^ 
school work projects. The appropriation for the N.Y.A. for 
^ beginning July i. 1940 and ending June 30, 1941 was $134,* 

vary as to whether or not the N.Y.A. has been suc- 
cessful enough to warrant its continuation. Perhaps 
agree that its chief and original purpose of assisting needy young 
Arsons to enable them to continue their education has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. There is less agreement as to whether 
or not the work performed by N.Y.A. students has been of the 

caliber which would justify its continuation. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education has studied 
this problem carefully and on the basis of objective data has come 
to definite conclusions. The following excerpts from the findings 
and recommendations of the committee’s report are revealing: 

A substantial amount of evidence indicates that the recipients of 
student aid in colleges were at least equal if not somewhat superior in 
average scholastic achievement to the students not receiving such 
aid . . . information suggests that there is no significant difference in 
school marks between the aided and nonaided high school pupils. . . . 

The work actually accomplished has vaned markedly m value. In 
general, it appears that the work has been carefully planned and super- 
vised in many of the colleges. ... • r ^ ■ 

The experience with the work projects has been less satisfactory in 

the high schools. In many cases, the supervision of the work program 
has been included among the duties of administrators or teachers who, 
for various reasons, have failed to give it the right kind or amount o 
attention. The immaturity of the pupils involved in the high school 
work projects has been a major factor leading to difficulties. ... 

The Committee believes that the existing student aid program has 
achieved values that should be preserved. It has provided a funda- 
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mental attack upon the problem of inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity, and it has demonstrated that financial assistance, at least in 
the upper student age levels, can be granted on a work basis with very 
great advantages to all, including the students themselves. . . . 

The recommendation is therefore made that the student aid pro- 
gram be continued. It should not be made permanent until after 
further experience, but might well be placed upon a baas of specific 
and continuing statutory authorization for a period ending in 1945.* 

Certainly the N.Y.A. program has a direct effect upon the 
teacher, (i) The teacher has many students in class who would 
not be enrolled except for the assistance of the N.Y.A. (2) The 
teacher finds it necessary to plan and supervise the work of 
N.Y.A. students assigned to him. (3) The teacher is in many 
relieved of much clerical and other routine work by em- 
ploying N.Y.A. aid, thereby saving time which can be used for 
better teaching. (4) The teacher may benefit from the assistance 
given by N.Y.A. supervisors now provided by the state through 
federal funds granted for supervisory purposes. 

The success of the National Youth Administration depends, 
in large part, on its effective administration by the teacher and 
others of the teaching staff. 


The Children's Bureau 

The Act of April 9. 1912 which established the Children’s 
Bureau cannot be considered emergency legislation in the sen^ 
that it was created at the time of the depression because of the 
unemployment which resulted from the depression. Its fun^ 
tions and administration, however, have been recently modified 
so as to co-ordinate this agency with the federal eme^enty 
agencies recently established. At present it is responsible for the 
aLinistration of the maternal and duld-welfare pro« of ^ 
Social Security Act, approved August 14, I935. “d the chi 
Ubor provisions of the Fair Ubor Standards Act of 1938. 

The legislation, natum of the activities. admimsBation, and 
. Advhory Comaiittee on Education. Ergart a/ Ifc Cmmim. of. m.. PP 
101-03. 
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scope of activities of the Children’s Bureau are described in de- 
tail in a recent report ■ of the Educational Policies Commrssion 
and in two pamphlets * of the Children s Bureau. 

The investigational work of the Children s Bureau may e 
grouped into the three categories of (i) health, (2) social welfare, 
and (3) employment. The findings of the investigations are con- 
tained in published reports and bulletins and are made available 
to school officials, teachers, and others. Many of the publications 
are of particular interest to public-school teachers. For example, 
the health department of the Bureau contributes subject matter 
which is designed to stimulate interest in teaching health. 

Progress reports on the activities of health agencies co- 
ordinated with the Bureau showed that for the year ending June 
30, 1938. assistance was given in the teaching of health in teacher- 
training collies in 29 states, assistance in the teaching of health 
in the schools in 47 states, and assistance in teaching prenatal and 


infant care to high-school classes in 28 states.^ 

The program and services of the Children’s Bureau concern 
the school in various other ways. Much information of impor- 
tance to school officers is available regarding medical diagnosis, 
treatment, and aftercare of crippled children. In localities where 
demonstration child-welfare services have been established under 
the Social Security Act, “the services of the child welfare worker 
are frequently available to the school authorities for assistance 
in the investigation of home and other conditions affecting school 
children adversely and for assistance to the family and school in 
the treatment of such conditions.” Guidance clinics are in 
operation in a few local areas. The Children’s Bureau has in- 
vestigated and reported treatment programs of state training 


» Federal Activities in Education, op. cit., pp. 55-62. 

» The Children's Bureau: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1937. Pp. 57 - 
The Children's Bureau Today. U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, 1939. Pp. 8 (multilith). 

J Federal Activities in Education, op. cit., p. 58. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 
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schools for juvenile delinquents. These reports make reference 
to the importance of play and recreation in the life of the child in 
preventing delinquency. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
History of development 

Federal interest in education was given considerable impetus 
about 1840 when the census gathered its first data on illiteracy in 
the United States. It was through the efforts of Henry Barn^ 
that the Secretary of State’s office permitted the incorporation 
of certain questions in the census inquiry which were designed 
to show the condition of illiteracy in this country. After the 
results of the inquiry were tabulated, Barnard prepared, in 1841, 
an address on “The Magnitude of the Educational Interest of 
the United States and the Necessity of Great and Immeiate 
Improvement in State and City Systems of Public InstrucDon. 
From that time on. Barnard persistently urged the organizabon 
of a department of education in the Federal Government to im- 
prove the deplorable conditions revealed in his investigations. 

Finally, in 1867, the United States Office of Education was 
created by Congress, with Henry Barnard as the first commis- 
Xner L functions to be performed by the new office w^ 
defined as follows: to collect statistics and facts showing Ae 
Edition and progress of education in the ^ 

territories, and to diffuse such information respecting 

and .an^ement of achoola and s^po, en. . a^ 
Lfhnds of teaching, as shall aid the people ot the Lnited states 
rt establishment and maintenance of efRcient ^ 

L oLrwise promote the cause of education dtroughou. Ute 

"early years this federal educational agency was n« Wd 
in high esteem by some schoolmen and congressmen. Alter 

. Burk. A. Hinuiul. Mr ./ d.«r A. Vol. I, W -=7 

Boston; James R. Osgood and Co., i88 • 
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little more than one year from the time of its creation it ceased 
to exist as a “Department of Education” and became an “Office 
of Education” in the Department of the Interior. In 1870, the 
agency was named the “Bureau of Education,” by which name 
it was known until 1929, when the title of "Office of Education ” 
was restored. 

Although the agency is still known as the "Office of Educa- 
tion,” it has undergone other recent changes. On July i, 1939, 
the office was transferred from the Department of the Interior 
to the newly created Security Agency. The reasons for the 
transfer are contained in the President’s Message to Congress, 
April 25, 1939: 

Because of the relationship of the educational opportunities of the 
<»untry to the security of its individual citizens, the Office of Educa- 
tion with all of its functions, including, of course, its administration of 
Federal-State programs of vocational education, is transferred from 
the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. 
This transfer does not increase or extend the activities of the Federal 
Government in respect to education, but does move the existing activ- 
ities mto a grouping where the work may be carried on more efficiently 
and expeditiously and where coordination and the elimination of 
overlapping may be better accomplished. The Office of Education 
has no relationship to the other functions of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Only during the past two years has the Office of Education 
been suitably housed for efficiently serving the purpose for which 
it was established. According to a statement of the present com- 
missioner; 

The offices in the new Interior Building have most creditably 
served the need. The library of some 250,000 volumes — one of the 
largest of its kind in the world — has during these 2 years been ade- 
quately housed and is serving the largest clientele it has ever served. 

Other facilities that the Office has available in the new Interior 
Building include the art gallery, conference rooms, museum, and audi- 
torium. Their availability has added greatly to efficiency not only for 
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the staff but for coifferences and others coming to the Office on impor- 
tant educational missions.' 

Research cj the Office ^ ^ 

The original purpose Mliiration ” Although numerous 

^ddissenhnateinf— oned^cari^ 

additional responsi 1 1 Research is such an important 

continues to ^^^^^^^emment’s participation in eduration 

Committee on Education had a spe.^ st^ 
that the Advisory seoarate volume Research m the 

study made and repo ^ This report describes in detail 

United States Office of j.gggarch and other functions 

the developments of the ^ ^ EstabUshment and 

Growth of ” Leadership, (4) Quality of Pers^el, 

“C^atioTdor the Worhof dieOfSce, and ( 6 ) Condudmg 

Statement. throueh 1936, the Office reported 

In the five years Imn 9 ^ 8^ individual members of its 

more than 350 tavestiptioj n'aj y’; ^ 

staff or in co-operatton wtd. smte, .^^^^^^^ions whidt deal 
systems, ond other educational program, indude 

'“'■.“"L M rtudies of legal and historical problems; 
questionnaire and held si ^stical projects.^ 

and experimental, an yd pubUshed by the Office 

The Biennial . liable source of school 

since 19,8, constitute 4 eo^av^»J^=^^ most slgnificant re- 

:arraS:;:tfS''o«ceaIdpresentedu.tional — 

SSm“. «»■ ’'‘: "“„!’^-ToP.omotetheCaowcfEI«B 

tion,” School Life. XXni 
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Surveys 

A comparatively recent function of the Office of Education is 
that of conducting surveys. At the request of state, county, in- 
stitutional, or local school authorities, the Office has made more 
than 130 field surveys in forty-one states and the District of 
Columbia. After analyzing and evaluating present practices, 
significant recommendations have been made. The extent to 
which these recommendations have been effective is indicated 
by the fact that of 1,010 recommendations in surveys of higher 
education, "more than 70 per cent have been carried out, in full 
or in part, by the states or institutions concerned.” * 

The national surveys carried on by the United States Office of 
Education are familiar to all informed educators: (i) Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 1927-30; (2) Negro Colleges 
and Universities, 1927-28; (3) Secondary Education, 1929-32; 
(4) Education of Teachers, 1930-33; an<l (s) School Finance, 
1931-32- Had it not been for the effects of the depression, 
national surveys on rural education, elementary education, and 
education of exceptional children would have been conducted on 
a national scale by the Office. 

Informational service 

Among the staff of the Office are numerous specialists in the 
fields of adult education, C.C.C. education, elementary educa- 
tion, exceptional-child education, libraries, nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education, rural-school problems, school ad- 
ministration, school finance, school legislation, school super- 
vision, secondary education, teacher education, and others. 
These specialists supply information regarding their respective 
fields by correspondence and through the publication of numerous 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, circulars, and School Life. “ During 
the fiscal year 1938 a total of 83 publications were issued, 58 of 
them bulletins (usually 32 pages or more). Approximately 

* “The Office of Education, Its Purpose — To Promote the Cause of Educa- 
tion,” ibid., p. 185. 
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782,000 documents of the Office «ete distributed doring the 
same year.” * 

School Life . 

The journal, Schcd Life, is reteired to as the Offii^ ^ 
of the United States Office of Education." The sub^pho. 

It is $i a year for ten issues. It diffuses educatmnal tacffi and 

Itistics expeditiously to school administrators, bbranm, rfnm. 
Snal insritutions, and 

tions of Schad Life total about 13.000 and a,ooo res^vdy. 

U is a journal that should be accessible to every teacher m the 

“nIosrAc scope of activity of the Offi^ of Eduction .ms 
P.tlv fncreased by the transfer to its jurisdicUon of the 
^ ^ W h from IQ17 to 1933 bad been an mdependent board, 

“'“Tltpler^ Cd ta Vocational Educatiou. This 
namely, th President through an executive order 

rt the President’s judgment that vocational educa- 
showed cear y c(H)rdinated in order to 

lion and general , . .r The transfer brought to 

secure the effective “"d"^ ^ 

dre Office of Edu«t.onad.mmstmb-ju ^ ^ 

fry for *' ““y ° i,ed duties were very difaent in 

systems. These y ^ ^ Office was 

character from ^ Educarion the Voca- 

Originally ^ aloof section, carrying on 

tional Division exis independent 

its activities very 1 ^ the vocation^ 

The defense program has . Congress appropriated 

$15,000,000 to the Oft ordinanly dose 

rrinro.:rmr>"-r:i:t:“ 

rr:hrw:re"S'Xl^»rees,"anda«.ednu.n 

r Federal Activities m Education, op. «*.. P- 
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bar of youth drawn from the rolls of the United Stat^ Unemploy 
ment Lrvice. With the opening of schools in *e -“*7" 
the same year the Congress made available to the Office of u 
cation $60,000,000 to be used iu the training of mechanics to 
be employed in the nation’s defense program. 

The steps described have done much to re-enforce the trend 
in American education in the direction of emphasizing vocational 
education. There can be no doubt that the school system of the 
future, whether or not it absorbs the C.C.C. program ai^ the 
N.Y.A., will be concerned as never before with technical educa- 
tion. The teacher of academic subjects as well as the teacher of 
trade courses will be affected in his work by the national de- 
mands which the schools are requested to meet. 


FUTURE FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 

This chapter has shown that the Federal Government has al- 
ready assumed an important role in the educational system of the 
United States. Indications are that, in coming years, the Federal 
Government will participate in education to a still greater degree. 

Numerous suggestions and recommendations have been made 
as to the means by which more effective federal co-operation and 
assistance in the great enterprise of education may be attained. 
The Advisory Committee on Education recommends the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. The Educational Policies Commission 
and others advocate a national board or commission for educa- 
tion in which the executive would be chosen without reference 
to party politics. Another recent proposal seeks to bring about 
a greater co-ordination among the many agencies dealing with 
education in the national government by organizing a division in 

a Department of Public Welfare. 

In any event the teacher can be certain that federal participa- 
tion in education will increase. Consequently, the relationship 
of the teacher and the Federal Government will become more 
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apparent and eigniacant. In order to ntilke fte ^eite of 
participation in education tie teacher should keep m- 
formed of the services and aids of the Federal Government which 
are now and will continue to be available. 
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In the preceding chapter it was indicated that the 
'ederal Government has a part in public education which has 
t least an indirect effect upon the teacher. The participation 
f the Federal Government in education, however, is small as 
ompared with that of the state. Moreover, the federal partici- 

»ation has been more for the purpose of “aiding or encourag- 

ng’’ education and was never intended to regulate the admin- 
stration of the public schools. The state, on the other hand, is 
ither the agency or designates the agency which regulates the 
idministration, supervision, and teaching in the public schools, 
rherefore, the teacher is much more aware of the control of the 
itate over public education than he is likely to be of the influence 
)f the Federal Government. 

SCOPE OF STATE AUTHORITY OVER EDUCATION 

Legislative authority and limitations 
State legislatures have very broad powers of control over the 
schools within their territories. The only limitations of these 
powers are those that reside in the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the particular state over which the 
legislature exercises control. The constitutions of the various 
states were determined by the acts of Congress admitting the 
states into the Union. The constitutions of the early states con- 
tained only very general references to education while the con- 
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sUtutions of the later states have been much more complete and 
expUdt in respect to education. However, since in most state 
constitutions provisions pertaining to education are man^^ 
rather than prohibitory, the state legislature is almost unlimited 
in its authority to enact school laws. In the absence of con- 
stitutional prohibitions, the ends to be attained in education and 
the means by which those ends shall be attained are entndy 

subject to legislative determination. ^ 

termine the types of schools to be estabhsh^ throughout ^ 
state, the means of their support, the o^ans of their administra- 
tion, the contents of their curricula, and the qualifications <d 

How, then, the teacher may ask, do the local boards of educa- 
tion gain the administrative authority which they ex^se over 

the public schools? Asamatteroffact,the lo^bo^p<^ 

no more authority in the administration of^ 

than that delegated to them by legislative enactment, ^^tate 

may set up such administrative mechanisms as it desir^ It 

may. through its legislature, authorize or even 

divisions of the state as counties, townships, towns, atiK, or ^ 

u^T iLlf to perform certain duties wi* respect ti. tiie mam- 

tenance and administration of the schoo s. 

Judicial interpretation of state authority 

From time to time, those who have been delegated m entrust^ 

to irforcertain duties in regard to education witta a sut 

A- of the State have overstepped the bounds of their au- 

“by ati^g that education is wholly under W 
^d Is^tuently is to be 

rrm^^tet^^oril^rdeten^^^^^^^ 

and to extend that policy throughout all or certam specm 

divisions within its boundaries. 

. Newton Edwards, TU Cnwlr »«d <». PMi. Sd^. PP- 5^^ 
University of Chicago Press. i933- 
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Considerable litigation has developed where local self-govern- 
ment was assumed to be responsible for educational policy. 
Numerous cases involving this issue have gone to the courts of 
the states. Courts have been in complete agreement that, where 
a state policy exists, any local policy that does not conform to 
that of the state is illegal. The language of the courts leaves no 
doubt but that ‘‘education is the function of the state. A typi- 
cal case ' to which reference is frequently made was passed on by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana. The litigation underlying this 
case concerned the constitutionality of a statute requiring town- 
ship trustees to distribute textbooks selected by the state board 
of education. The trustees assailed the statute on the ground 
that it violated the right of local self-government. By way of 
showing that local self-government can exercise no authority over 
a state function such as education, the court said: 

Essentially and intrinsically the schools in which are educated and 
trained the children who are to become the rulers of the common- 
wealth are matters of State, and not of local jurisdiction. In such 
matters, the State is the unit, and the Legislature the source of power. 
The authority over schools and school affairs is not necessarily a dis- 
tributive one to be exercised by local instrumentalities; but on the con- 
trary, it is a central power residing in the Legislature of the State. 
It is for the law-making power to determine whether the authority 
shall be exercised by a State board of education, or distributed to 

county, township, or city organizations throughout the State 

As the power over schools is a legislative one, it is not exhausted by 
its exercise. The Legislature having tried one plan is not precluded 
from trying another. It has a complete choice of methods, and may 

change its plans as often as it deems necessary or expedient It is 

clear, therefore, that even if it were true, that the Legislature had uni- 
formly intrusted the management of school affairs to local organiza- 
tions, it would not authorize the conclusion that it might not change 
the system. 

This statement of the court is so clearly and forcefully stated 
and so frequently referred to both in Indiana and in other states 

' State V. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 946, 7 L.R.A. 240. 
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in deciding subsequent cases that one can have no doubt as to 
the state’s dominance in educational policy. 

Legal status of the teacher 

“Since education is a function of the state, school officers are 
state officers." The courts have repeatedly rendered this de- 
cision. This fact raises the issue, then, whether or not school 

teachers are likewise state officers. 

In general, the weight of authority suggests that to be a state 
officer or a public officer one must be charged by law with dutie 
involving an exercise of some part of the sovereign power of the 
state Persons, such as school-board members, elected to schwl 
positions by popular vote are generally consider^ to be pubhc 
^cers. The existence of a teacher’s contractual relationsbp is 
the most conclusive evidence that the teacher is not a pubhc 

°^AcLding to Caramack, who has studied the court drasions 
pertaining to the question, “the weight of authority hol^ that 
SlTositien of teacher is not an office, and therefore t^chere are 
not public officers." ^ In commenting further ^he ju W 

intemretations, Cammack states: “Even though such a rdation- 
shl^sts, it seems that the very nature of the position of teaser 
n Ltote Uem of schools would tend to constitute the positon 
that of an officer. What official perfonns a more important state 
function than the training of future atirens. 
medter or no. a teacher in n^rded as 

T'Hr.:rt"rs-.r:tLgacdcn 

^^tn'T^rLcher, A - ^ point is^t ^ew 
S““d^X:ron h:::-t M«ion. T1.e tea.^ 
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sought reinstatement through a mandamus action on the grourid 
that her position implied the status of an office. The court in 
refusing the action said: “ It is only where the teacher, by positive 
provision of law, has a fixed tenure of office, or can be removed 
only in a certain prescribed manner; and where, consequently, it 
is the plain ministerial duty of a school board to retain him, that 

mandamus can be maintained.” ' 

It is therefore clear that without the status of a public officer a 
teacher who has been discharged from his position cannot secure 
his reinstatement through the courts by mandamus action. He 
can sue only for the recovery of salary or for damages becau^ 
of breach of contract. The exception to the generalization is 
where the teacher’s legal relation to the board of education rests 
not on contract but on provisions in the law, such as was specified 
by the New Mexico Court in the decision cited in the foregoing 

paragraph. 

Likewise it is impossible for a dismissed teacher to secure re- 
instatement by quo warranto writ unless he can show that his 
position is regarded as a public office. Quo warranto is considered 
an inappropriate procedure * in most states. However, in 
Nebraska, for example, the writ would be appropriate,* since a 
statute extends the remedy to any office, public or private. 

Constitutional provisions relating to teachers 

Aside from the general Bill of Rights, contained in all state 
constitutions, protecting the rights of contracting parties, and 
freedom of religious belief, there is a paucity of provisions which 
directly affect the l^al status of the teacher. 

All state constitutions were analyzed by Anderson in an at- 
tempt to find provisions directly affecting the teacher. He dis- 
covered the following provisions: 

* State ex ret. Sittler v. Board of Education of the Town of Gallup, 135 
Pac. 96. 

* Gimmonwealth v. Frank, 4 Pa. Co. Ct. 618. 

3 Eason v. Maiors et al., iii Neb. 288, 196 N.W. I 33 i 3 ® A.L.R. 1419 * 
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The constitutions of Mississippi. Illinois, and South D^ota state 
that no teacher shall act as agent for any 

goods to schools. AWest Virginia provision is that all officersn^y be 
removed for “ incompetency, neglect of duty, or gross immorahty. . . . 
may not teach in Ne^^da. while the Tenness^ constitution 
No per«.n who denies the being of God. « n fu^ ^ of 
r^s and^htoente shall hold any office m d.e avd department 

of the state.^ 

Specific constitutional provisions concerning Ae 
t^er are rare and irrelevant. Many of the other consumh^ 
O^Lns dealing with education, however, have an 
but decisive bearing upon the status of the teacher. Constitu- 
tional provisions dealing with the organization, sup^. and a>^ 
trol of^ schools should be the concern of the teacher as w 
of all others associated with the school. 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS CONCERNING THE TEACHER 

a. t .State constitutions contain no proviaons 
h^lHeS ar^rwith the teacher it may be concluded that to 

in considerable degr« i^s « be ezpecto 

With same laws affecting teators. 

that no two states m essential part <ff his piofes- 

Every teacher should the e^tional laws rf 

sional Such laws are usually codified 

the state in which he is teacnmg. 

and made available to “f ^ know only to 

A teacher, however, should not to 

educational laws of *" ^ ^ enable him to makes 

knowledge of the laws m other states wui en 

bia University. 19 ^ 7 - 
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comparison of legislation in his own state with that of other states, 
thereby enabling him to exert influence for the passage, amen - 
ment, or repeal of legislation so as to effect the professionalization 
of the teacher and the improvement of the educational system. 


Certification of the teacher ^ 

In early times the power to certificate teachers was vest^ m 
local authorities. State legislatures in general no longer leave 
the certification of teachers to local authorities. The state ol 
Massachusetts is the only state which still adheres to this ancient 
practice. In the other states legislatures have centralized the 
function of certificating teachers. They have passed laws si«ci- 
fying the number and kinds of certificates, the qualifications 
demanded for certificates, and term and range of validity of 
certificates. They have commonly left to some designated 
state authority, either the state superintendent of public in- 
struction or the state board of education, the duty of making de- 
tailed regulations for carrying out the state law. ‘ Since 1915, 
thirty-three of the forty-eight states have made statutory pro- 
visions which specify the number, kind, term, and other qualifica- 
tions required,” * for the certification of teachers. The present 
tendency is to follow this type of legislation. 

State legislatures are constantly making revisions in the pro- 
visions for certification of teachers. After reviewing certification 
laws as passed by the states, particularly of the biennium 1937 
and 1938, Keesecker declares the trend of legislation in this field 
to be as follows; 

During the biennium here reviewed an unusual number of State 
l^latures modified the provisions governing training and certifica- 
tion of teachers. Among the legislative tendencies manifested in this 
field are: (i) Further centralization of certification of teachers in State 
school authorities rather than local; (2) increase in professional quali- 


» AmaUa E. Schaetzel, “Trends in Legislation Concerning Tochers in the 
United States from 1915 to 1935.” P- 3- Unpublished Master’s thesis, Depart- 
ment of Education. University of Chicago, I93^* 





fications of both school superintendents and teachers; and (3) the 
authorization of the issuance of certificates in special fields.* 

Despite the present heterogeneous character of legislation 
dealing with teacher certification in the United States, there is 
some promise of more stable conditions for the future. 

There are a few central trends, appearing mostly within the past 
fifty years, which promise eventually to bring order out of chaos. 
Among these are the following: 

1. The centralization of the licensing function in the state depart- 
ment of education. _ , 

2. The substitution of approved training for teachers’ examina- 
tions. . 

3. The differentiation of certificates according to the nature of the 

student’s preparation, and the abandonment of blanket licenses. 

4. The gradual abolition of life certificates. 

5. The raising of training levels for all types of teaching certifi- 

C3t6S . . • 

6. The requirement of a certain number of specialized courses in 
education in the candidate’s program of studies.* 

The teacher's contract 

All the states have enacted legislation which delegates to local 
administrative agencies the authority to make employment con- 
tracts with teachers. 

In general, the prorisions required in the contract forms seei^y 
aim to clarifv the situation under which the teacher works, by statog 
specificallv certain of the conditions, and to make sure ^ 
ri^ts of the teacher are preserv ed through stipulations m the con- 

tract.^ 

When Anderson made his study in 1927, there were 23 stata 
which designated specific items that must ap^ar m 4 e tea* 
contract form. By . 935 . SchaeUel reports 26 such states. 

. tv W Keesecker, X Rvirw «/ UliMim TO7 IM* 

u S Ofli« of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1939. 

tt« s'! Ltue, rkr, 2r5Sk"r ir;' ‘ 

D^racy, P. 337- N" “ 

3 ,\nderson, op. cU-, P- 85- 
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stipulations regaiding “wages to be paid per month” appear in 
d,e statutes of 17 states, and the "length of tern, in weeks or 
months” is in the statutes of lo states.* 


The teacher's contractual duties 

There are other items which are frequently mentioned in con- 
tracts, such as, “The teacher shall obey the rules and regulations 
of the Board of Education as set forth in the Board’s handbook.” 
Sometimes the statement is: "The teacher shall perform the 
duties required by the laws of the state ...” The requirements 
are usually stated in general terms and the more detail^ direc- 
tions are left to the local school administrator or to the discretion 

of the teacher. 

These contractual duties are, of course, to be recognized as in 
keeping with state laws. All the duties prescribed for teachers 
in the state law must be thought of as covered implicitly if not 

explicitly in a teacher’s contract. 

Schaetzel classifies the statutory duties of the teacher under 
the headings of “administrative,” "personnel,” and “instruc- 
tional.” _ . „ . 

Among the most frequently specified “administrative” duties 

of teachers are: (i) make reports, stipulated in the statutes of 
40 states: (2) keep a daily register, in the statutes of 40 states; 
(3) report truants, in 26 states; (4) make monthly reports, in 19 
states; (5) examine child’s hearing and seeing, in 15 states; and 
(6) follow course of study, in 13 states. Other administrative 
duties found less frequently in the statutes deal with notification 
to county superintendent of the opening of school, enforcement 
of the rules and regulations of the board, use of authorized texts, 
and responsibility for accounts of school property. 

With respect to the duties governing teaching “personnel,” 
35 states require by law, attendance at teacher institutes; 25 
states require fulfillment of contract unless released; 17 require 
an oath of allegiance; 16 forbid teachers from acting as agents 
‘ Sdiaetzd, op. oil., p. 64. 
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for supply companies; 13 require the filing of certificate with the 
proper offidal; 12 require health certificate; and 3 forbid the 
wearing of a religious garb. 

The most frequently specified "instructional” duties of teach- 
ers as provided by state law are as follows; (i) teach history and 
constitution of the state, United States, or both, 18 states, (2) 
teach physiology and hygiene, including evils of alcoholism and 
narcotics, 13 states; (3) teach in English, ii states; (4) teach and 
practice fire prevention, 10 states; (5) teach citizenship, 7 states; 
and ( 6 ) read the Bible, 7 states.' 


Curriculum prescriptions 

From the earliest times colonial legislative bodies and after 
them the state legislatures have imposed on parents and com- 
munities the obligation to educate children in certain fundamen- 
tals. To the determination of the curriculum by repre^tatives 
of the people there can be no objection in a democratic Mciety. 
Trouble begins when legislatures which are endowed with the 
power of dictating the curriculum misuse their power. It was 
pointed out earlier that pressure groups often induce legislatures 
to act unwisely. When this happens there is a vital conflict be- 
tween the duty and authority of the teacher and the r^mre- 
ments of state law. There is perhaps no point at which Ae con- 
tractual duty of the teacher requires more careful consideration 
than with respect to instructional materials. 

Such legislation has had its most serious effect upon the ele- 
mentary school, where the curriculum content has been ^ea y 
enlarged beyond the common branches of instruction through 
enactments made in response to the demands of 

In one of the most recent and exhaustive studies per»g 
to the prescribed content of the elementary-school curriculum, 

* Schaetzel, ibid., pp- 68-70. ■ u, <,„farv Srhool Curriculum." 

1932. Pp. iii + 82. 
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Table 29. Total Number of Statutory Prescriptions to the 
Elementary-School Curriculum 


Statutory Prescriptions Numbei 

Teaching of nationalism 3^5 

Teaching of fundamental subjects 204 

Teaching of health and prohibition 19 1 

Observance of special da>^ 150 

Teaching of practical and cultural subjects 73 

Teaching of religious and ethical subjects 53 

Teaching of ronservation of life and property 44 

Teaching of humaneness to animals 33 

Teaching of miscellaneous subjects 16 


was found that there were in force in 1931 nearly l ,200 mandatory 
provisions of law relating to the elementary curriculum. That 
the number of such provisions is steadily increasing is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1903 there were 564; in 1913, 720; in 1923, 926; 
and in 1931, 1,182.* The nature and frequency of the prescrip- 
tions are indicated in Table 29, adapted from Fenton’s study. 

Teachers would undoubtedly recognize the value of most of 
these items as educational objectives without stimulation or com- 
pulsion by legislative enactment. Moreover, it is doubtful and 
unlikely that the average state legislature is as competent to deal 
with the determination in detail of the instructional materials 
which should be used in different grades or the amount of time 
which should be devoted to particular subjects as are school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. After all, the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials is a responsibility that rests with professionally 
trained administrators and teachers. The function of the legis- 
lature is to voice the general demands of society and then to set 
up competent agencies to carry out the program which meets 
these demands. 

Tenure provisions 

Legislation relating to tenure of office for teachers has been 
increasing rapidly in recent years. In 1924, 37 states had no 
l^slation on tenure. At the present time there are only 19 
' Fenton, ibid., p. 74, 
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Table 30. Number and Per Cent of Teachers Affected by 
Various Types of State Tenure Laws, July, 1938 * 


Type of Law 

Numba of 
Teachers 

Per Colt 

Teachers in states without tenure l^slation of any 

340,908 

38.0 

type; or annual election plan. _ 

Teachers entitled to tenure after a probationary period 

334.968 1 

37-4 

or upon appointment . 

50.045 

5.6 

Teachers under continumg conrrao. law • 

All others, including teachers in districts which may 

170,282 

19.0 

legally issue contracts tor more tnan one ycoi 

896,203 

100.0 


* Adapted front BaM SS'Sn of the National 

Education Association, Vol. Xlv, wo. 4- ^ 

Education Association, 1936, 

state which have no such legislation. The number of teaiem 
afected by various types of state tenure laws rs revealrf m 

Table 30. The data indicate that many teachere are mtta 

tenure coverage and that there is a lack of unifonmty m the type 
rf teure legisLon applicable to teachers who enpy »me mea. 

T^nerteure on a smte-wide basis is mand^tyjn 
IlUnois, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, “ 

necessity of annual application and electio . 

£ t. - 

leaves of absence without ^^ting ° ^ 

Numerous statute oonstitnte just grounds for 

subject to dtsmtssal^ Immo,^^ ^ ^ ,„oompetency, 

dismissal according misconduct are spedfied 

willful negle« of ^uty. 

as causes for dismissal by 33 » 3 » 7 » 

r Schaetzd, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Retirement provisions 

Practically all the states have teacher retirement laws of some 
kind. The present trend is to establish a state-wide system 
which states the age at which retirement must take place and 
the pension which the teacher is to receive. Schaetzel reported 
8 states in which teacher retirement laws function on a state- 
wide basis.' According to a recent bulletin of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 33 states have 
state-wide provisions for teacher retirement; 29 states have joint 
contributory plans; and 4 states have pension systems without 
requirements as to the age of retirement. Of the 33 states with 
state-wide statutory provisions, 17 also had some separate local 
retirement systems in operation.' 

For the biennium, 1937 and 1938, Keesecker found that in 
approximately 30 states teacher retirement legislation had been 
enacted which affected or modified in some manner provisions 
relating to the retirement of teachers. These enactments for 
the most part tended to improve or to extend teacher retirement 
benefits.^ 

The extent of teacher retirement coverage is summarized in a 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association : 

At present, practically one-fourth of the teachers in the country can 
look forward to no retirement or disability security whatsoever. 
Fifty percent are protected by actuarially sound retirement plans; the 
remaining teachers are under various non-actuarial retirement sys- 
tems or pension plans. 

Protection by retirement law does not necessarily insure adequate 
retirement allowance, however. A study made in 1935-36 showed 
that, of the teachers who were employed where retirement laws oper- 
ated at that time, 48 percent could expect $50 or less per month upon 
withdrawal from active service; 39 percent could receive between $51 


• Ibid., p. 93. 

' The SUUus of the Teaching Profession, p. 67. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tiond Education Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington; Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1940. 

J Op. cit., p. 38. 
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and $100 per month; only 13 percent looked forward to a retirement 
income of over $100 a month.* 


Teaching religion 

Early educators put forth great efforts before they were finally 
successful in divorcing religion from the schools. Nevertheless, 
there is occasionally an attempt by legislators, who may be in- 
fluenced by pressure groups, to introduce religious training into 
the public-school program. Most such attempts have been un- 
successful. 

There are numerous vital questions that arise in the schools 
and that have recently been discussed under the heading academic 
freedom. Some of these questions can be made very concrete 
by calling attention to the fact that whatever the general cur- 
riculum prescribed by the state legislature or the local board of 
education, the classroom teacher is constantly confronted with 
the opportunity of expressing views on mattere which are often 
highly controversial. Thus, in a course in history the tea er 
may have occasion to praise or condemn Martin Luther. For 
one section of the population Luther is a great reformer and a 

spiritual leader. For another, he is an infamous reW. The 

example may be pushed further. There was a time wh^ orAo- 
dox religion was the chief subject of instruction m Amen^ 
colonial schools. Today religious teaching has been b^ 
from the secular public schools. There are m^y a^ens of Ae 
United States who regard it as a misfortune that rehgion is not 
a part of the school program. Should a zealous teacher wh 

believes that religion is essential in the life of „ 

be at Uberty to bring into his instructional program mstruction 

“ is a public servant and at the samejme M 

lieent person with strong opinions on many subject Hot 
S dT teacher allow his ^ 

teaching? A general answer which has been giv 

* The Satus of the Teaching Profession, op. cit., p. 67. 
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tion makes first of all a distinction between the teacher of young 
pupils and the teacher of mature students. It is frequently said 
that the former has no right to impose his personal views on im- 
mature learners. Even the teacher of mature students, it has 
been asserted, is under obligation to treat controversial subjects 
with caution or with impartiality. If a teacher is going to 
present such a topic he should try to present both sides of the 
controversy. 

The whole question of personal freedom to think and teach as 
one considers he should is complicated by what was earlier called 
pressure legislation. It is just in the sphere where pressure 
groups operate that personal liberty of thought is most likely to 
be active. It may be well to mention some of these areas specif- 
ically. The teaching of religion is only one of them. 

At present many of the statutes regarding religion pertain to 
the reading of the Bible. The exact extent to which the Bible 
may be read and interpreted by the teacher is usually prescribed 
by law. 

In studying the trends in legislation with regard to the teaching 
of religion in the schools, Flanders found that there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of mandatory laws on Bible 
reading, particularly in the decade between 1913 and 1923.' 

A number of laws requiring Bible reading were passed during 
the period mentioned in southern states: Alabama, in 1919; 
Georgia, in 1921 ; Kentucky, in 1924; and Florida and Tennessee, 
in 1925. The laws usually require the reading of a fixed number 
of verses each day. Some of the laws permit the teacher to use 
his judgment in the matter. Teachers who refuse to comply 
with the requirements of the law are subject to fine or dismissal. 
In 193 12 states had made Bible reading compulsory and 24 
states had enacted laws permitting but not requiring Bible 
reading. 


' J. K. Flanders, Legislative Control of the Elementary Curriculum, pp. 164-65, 
Teachers Collie Contributions to Education, No. 195. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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Teachers frequently object to conducting religious exert^ 
nd consequently legislative requirements are ineffective in bring- 
ag about the values anticipated. " Many teachers believe that 
»y making religion compulsory and perfunctoiy, they dull rather 
han stimulate spiritual qualities in the child. 


reaching science 

The same motive that prompted laws to be enarted for Bible 
reading was effective in the enactment of legislation restnctmg 
the teaching of evolution. 

Between 1921 and 1929. thirty-seven anti-evolution bills were 

introduced in the legislatures of 20 states.* 

The first general and explicit prohibition agamst the teaching 
of evolution was passed by the Tennessee Legislature m 1925. 

It shaU be unlawful for any teacher in any of 
mals and all other pubUc schools of the State which are suppor^ m 

order of animals. 

A fine of not lesn than $.00 nor n.ore Aan $500 was imposed for 

“?hfMiXippilawof.9^6isatoUlus«tiveofanfi^ution 

legislation. u 

It^all ^^“dllsoitshaUhe 

tended or descended from or use in any such institution a 

dctrine ^at manldnd asrended or d. 
scended from the lower order of animals. 

The punishment for violation was a fine of not over $500 an 

dismissal.'* „ « « v«rfc 

. Howard IC Baal., dr. dwwim. "■ '*'* 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936- 
j Beale, ibid., p. 227. 
j Tennessee Ses^n Laws, I925> 5®"5*- 
d Miesissiooi Session Laws, 1926, 435- 
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In recent years there has been less anti-evolution legislation 
than in previous years. Apparently, the present tendency is 
explained by the fact that local regulations with respect to school 
practices are more effective than state laws. Perhaps the public 
has been influenced by the systematic campaigns carried on by 
scientists to free the schools from the dogmatic treatment of 
problems in science. 

Sex instruction 

Public opinion has manifested itself rather vigorously in regard 
to the teaching of sex in the public schools. In some school 
systems intelligent instruction in sex hygiene is strongly urged 
by school patrons; in other school systems the teacher who would 
attempt to offer instruction pertaining to sex would risk the dis- 
approval of public opinion and even dismissal. 

The wishes of the community or of certain active groups are 
usually imposed upon the teachers through regulations of local 
authorities. Some groups, however, have attempted to formulate 
their opinions and principles into state laws. For example, a law 
was passed in the state of Michigan forbidding “instruction in 
sex hygiene and kindred subjects ... in the public schools” even 
by authorized lecturers or school nurses.* 

Teachers' pledges or oaths 

Loyalty to one’s government should obviously be a requisite of 
every teacher’s qualifications. Whether such loyalty can be af- 
fected through legislation, however, is questionable. Neverthe- 
less, many laws have been passed with such intentions. The 
most noteworthy of such enactments are the so-called Lusk Laws 
passed by the State Legislature of New York in 1921. The first 
of these laws which required every teacher to obtain from the 
Commissioner of Education a certificate of qualification, included 
the following specifications: 

Such certificate shall state that the teacher holding the same is a 

‘ Michigan Sesdon Laws, 1923, 21 1. 
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person of good moral character and that he has shown satisfactorily 
that he is loyal and obedient to the government of this state and of the 
United States; no such certificate shall be issued to any person who, 
while a citizen of the United States, has advocated, either by word of 
mouth or in writing, a form of government other than the government 
of the United States, or of this state, or who advocates or has advo- 
cated, either by word of mouth or in writing, a change in the form of 
government of the United States or of this state by force, violence or 
any unlawful means.' 


Legislative compulsion to obtain the teacher’s “loyalty” is 
frequently sought by means of teacher oaths. Legislatures have 
been most active in enacting laws requiring oaths or pledges at 
the time of or shortly following a period of national crisis. Legal 
requirements for teachers to take oaths had their origin at the 
time of the Revolutionary War and reappeared at the times of 
the Civil War and the first World War. 

Prior to 1930, public-school teachers in ten states were re- 
quired by state law to make pledges of alliance. At the present 
time half of the states make it obligatory that the teacher take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States Constitution.* Th^e 
pledges, which differ from state to state, fall into the following 


classification: _ ^ 

(1) The simplest pledge required of teachers is one to su^ 

port” the United States Constitution and the constitution of the 

state. Four states have this type. 

(2) Pledges “to support” the Constitution may be enlarged to 

include promise “to discharge faithfully” the duties of a teacher. 
Five states have this type. 

(3) InadditiontothepledBe-tosupport the federd and state 

constitutions, four states and the District of Columtaa reqmre 
teachers “ to defend ” the Constitution. 

(4) Nine states add to the constitutional 

ment "to teach by precept and example” love, respect, and/or 


. New York Sesnon U«, ■?//■»■■ ,, Divitonof the Naksol 

. “T«irhere’ Oaths," p. I. Washington: Keseara wivimu 

eJ W (mrieol 
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undivided allegiance to (o) the national flag, (b) the state flag, 
(c) law and order, (d) the government, and/or (c) American in* 
stitutions. 

(5) Prescriptions designed to prevent the teaching of specific 
theories of government and economics are found in one state, 
where the law requires the teacher ‘‘to refrain from directly or 
indirectly subscribing to or teaching any theory of government, 
of economics, or of social relations which is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of patriotism and high ideals of Ameri- 
canism.” ' 

Nineteen states do not prescribe penalties for failure to observe 
these laws, but the state or county authorities can withhold con- 
tracts from nonconformists. In five states penalties are imposed 
upon nonconformists.’ 

That state legislatures are becoming aware of the dangers of 
too strict application of oath laws is evidenced by protective 
legislation passed in Pennsylvania and Utah and designed to 
safeguard teachers from dismissal because of their religious or 
political views. 

One state recently proposed a legislative measure which would 
direct the state department of education and the state superintendent 
to stress the significance of tolerance as a basic American principle, to 
define the meaning of intolerance, and to provide for the inclusion of 
instruction of tolerance in the public school system. A proposed law 
in another state v/ould provide that removal or disciplinary measures 
gainst a teacher should not be based on expression of opinion on any 
political, social, or economic subject, or on out-of-school activities in 
public affairs, or on membership in or adherence to the principles of 
any lawfully constituted party or group.J 

In some instances the existing statutory laws requiring teachers 
to take oaths and prohibiting teachers from expressing political 
opinions have been challenged in the courts. The interpretations 
of the courts, in general, indicate that (i) a state legislature has 

* "Teachers’ Oaths," ibid., pp. 3-4. 

* The Status of the Teaching Profession, op. cit., p. 73. 

’ Ibid., p. 73. 
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the right to require loyalty oaths of teachers as a contractual 
stipulation, (2) teachers possess the same l^al right to express 
poUtical opinions outside the classroom that is permitted to any 

other citizen.* . 

There is no easy solution to the complex problem of academic 

freedom One point whidi can be made with emphasis dears up 
a part of the discussion. This point came out dearly in the 
court decision which followed the presentation to the Suprt^ 
Court of Tennessee of the first case in which a high^schod teacher 
broke the law forbidding the teaching of evolution. The “urt 
held that the teacher had accepted his contract to teach with full 
knowledge that the state law laid on him a defimte mjuncb™ 
against teaching evolution. When he taught ™lunon h^o 
lilrately broke his contract and laid himself open to the p^ty 
prescribed in the law. It is a safe rule for any tocher to Mow 
Che is bound by his contract. If he has such str^g f^ 
about his personal views that he is not willing to abide by the 

law he should not enter into a contract. , , 

CTd this point it is not ^ble to »lve die problto d 

d Ws action If the consequences are drasbc they are 

quences of his action. Sometimes it is well 

sometimes hard to accept ^ welfare, 

‘“breakdown pu^tc^-n^ ^-^^^ if one goes about it 
Sometimes one can cnange puuu 

tactfully and forcefully. to deal with all contro- 

Certainly it is ^p^ m of view whid. 

f:i:”r:Crf.tsonaliudgment. Theproblem 

, ,. bM Ttump- 

preion of Political Opinions. EUmtnury 

1939). 449-5>- 
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of the freedom of the individual is a problem of social and personal 
adjustment. To be cowardly is to be false to one’s self. To be 
obnoxious in insisting on one’s views is socially suicidal. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 

The state exercises its power to organize and administer the 
educational systems within its territory in numerous ways. As 
has been noted, constitutional and statutory provisions specify 
the agencies to which are entrusted the performance of various 
administrative functions. In some states, state agencies have 
been designated to assume much of the direct administrative 
responsibility for the conduct of schools; in other states, con- 
siderable administrative responsibility has been delegated to local 
agencies. All states provide for some state agency to aid in the 
administration of the educational program outlined by con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions. The direct contact of the 
teacher with the state administrative agency varies from state 
to state. 

State hoard of education 

The first state board of education, which would today be con- 
ceived as such, was established in Massachusetts in 1837 with 
Horace Mann as its first secretary. With the impetus given by 
his insight and ambition this board was successful in aiding the 
cause of education. Consequently, other states followed the 
practice of Massachusetts and established similar agencies. At 
the present time there are 40 states which have state boards of 
education.* The 8 states which do not have state boards of 
education are; Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

The most common method of selecting the members of state 

• W. W. Keesecker, “Selection, Qualifications, and Tenure of Principal State 
School Officials,” p. 2. U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 166, August, 1936 
(mimeographed). 
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boards of education is appointment by the governor. There ^ 
27 states which have state boards of education, all or a majority 
of the members of which are appointed by the governor. Eight 
states have boards of education, all or a majority of the members 
of which are ex officio. Nineteen states have one or more ex 
officio members (but less than a majority) on their state boards 
of education. Four states have state boards of education, all 
or a majority of the members of which are elected by popular 


vote.* , , 

The size of the state boards of education ranges from three 

members in 3 states to twelve members in 2 states. The number 
of members most frequently found is seven, which conforms to 
the recommendations of state survey commissions for boards of 
from five to nine members.’ 

There is not much uniformity in the functions which state 
boards of education perfomi, although all 40 of them have so™ 
jurisdiction over elementary and secondary education. In 18 
states the board has jurisdiction over teachers rfhses ™d 
normal schools; in 9 states over state coUeges other than teadier. 

training institutions.* . , , ^ 

Duties performed by some state boards 
have a very direct bearing upon teachers are; (l) die 
and enforcement of rules and regulations per^mg m ^ ® 
and certification of reachers, (a) the presr^pboo 
courses of study for use in the public schooU, (3) the ^ 

a uniform series of teirtbooks, {4) the approval of agreemenO in 

publishers of teatl^ljs, (5) "iTtl^chiri 

SIJ'offioer o 7 thrs^’le, the su,*rin.endent of public in- 
struction or commissioner of education. 


i Ibid., p. 69. 
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Chief state educational officer 

i\ll states have a chief educational officer, most frequently re- 
ferred to as "state commissioner of education,” "state superin- 
tendent of public schools,” or "state superintendent of public 
instruction.” The title of the state educational officer, however, 
is not so important from the teacher’s viewpoint as are the ad- 
ministrative functions which he performs. The importance of 
his office is suggested in the comments in a staff report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education: 

In certain States, the chief State educational officer is largely re- 
sponsible for the determination of educational policies; in many others 
he shares this function with the State board of education. In still 
other States, he is the executive officer of the State board and is respon- 
sible for carrying out its policies. In all States, he is head of the State 
department of education. 

The functions which have been assigned to the chief State educa- 
tional officer and the relationships which may be developed through 
this office make it the key to educational leadership in many States. 
The quality of educational administration in many States depends 
upon the chief State educational officer.' 

Legal provisions for establishing the office are different in the 
different states. In some instances, constitutional provisions 
prescribe the manner of selection, term of office, and in a few in- 
stances even the salary. Some state constitutions provide only 
in general terms for such an office and leave the details with re- 
spect to manner of selection, tenure, and compensation to the 
state legislature. 

The chief state educational officer is selected by popular vote 
in 31 states, by the state board of education in 9 states, and by 
the governor in 8 states. The term of office is four years in 25 
states, two years in 13 states, indefinite in 5 states, five years in 
2 states, six years in one state, three years in one state, and one 
year in one state.* The general consensus of opinion among 
educators favors a state educational executive chosen by the 

‘ Ibid., p. 75. 

' Keesecker, op. «<., p. II. ' 
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State board the members of which are themselves selected with- 
out party designation for relatively long, overlapping terms. 


State department of education 

The term "department of education” is used with various 
meanings in the different states. In general, it can be thought of 
as the staff which the state educational executive employs in 
performing educational functions. With that interpretation, it 
may be assumed that every state has a department of education. 

The sizes of staffs in state education departments have grown 
steadily in recent decades. In 1890 there were only 129 persons 
employed in all state education departments; in 1936 there 
were 2,699. In 1920 there were only five departments with fewer 
than 1 1 staff members ; by 1930 there was but one. The number 
of departments with more than 30 staff members grew from 
thirteen in 1920 to twenty-one in 1930 and twenty-five in 1936.* 
The functions of a state department of education have been 
classified as follows: (i) to provide leadership for the entire educa- 
tional system of the state; (2) to assist administrative officers and 
teachers in the local school units in the solution of educational 
problems; (3) to co-ordinate educational activities throughout 
the state; (4) to aid in evaluating the effectiveness of the state s 
program of education; (5) to direct research activities n^^ 
to the solution of educational problems as they arise; and (6) to 
advise the governor and the legislature with respect to educa- 

^'Tfl^cttrof the state department of 
emphasized is that of undertaking research dealing with all ^ 
pects of the educational program. There is no aspect of sch^ 
^ministration, school organization, development of Ae cu^ 
Sim methods of teaching or any of the other professional 
problems of the teacher that would not lend itself to saend ^ 
inquiry. "The state office is in an advantageous posi 

' Cocking and Gilmore, op. cU., p. 87. 

> Ibid., pp. 84-85- 
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»nduct inquiries of this nature, since it has contact with all 
ypes of schools and may count on the co-operation of all pro- 

essional workers in the inquiries.” * 

The relations of teachers to the various state agencies are be- 
aming more numerous and more direct. Each year brings new 
egislation which broadens the scope of activity of state officials. 
‘The general trend over many years has been toward the vesting 
)f additional administrative control over schools in the hands 
)f State school officials. This tendency is still in evidence.” " 
Teachers who are under the direct supervision of local school 
luthorities are likely to overlook the fact that local authority rests 
n the last analysis on state legislation. The welfare of the teacher 
ind the school is largely dependent upon the efficacy of a state 
lystem of education. Constitutional and statutory provisions 
;stablish state agencies and confer on them administrative 
Luthority which fundamentally determines the professional 
itatus of the teacher. It is only when the teacher understands 
he l^al and administrative aspects of the state school organiza- 
ion that he is able to carry on efficiently his own functions and 
:o co-operate whenever occasion arises in the improvement of the 
itate’s educational program. 
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of impromng the Administration," 
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'"S-'o^L advantages that have accnted from a state uni. «i 
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The teacher and the 

LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT 


For the organization and management of schools 
state legislatures have found it necessary to P™'He 'ocal agents 
uch as count,-, township, city, village, and dtstnct boards of 
education, school trustees, and professional execuuves Th^. 
a-ents are generally regarded as state officials. The, are al» 
Officers of the local school units ■ which they hate ten select^ m 
administer. Many of their duties and responsibilities are defind 

local officials cannot go. 


authority of LOC.AL UNIT OYER THE TEACHER 

c nvpr education discussed in 

The wide scope of state “‘j ■^^^p^„^;biliw of local officers 

the preceding the teacher who 

considered in this c p . 

receives his certificate to teach < ^ ^ These local 

Hs election to a position '™; " ^ 
officers in addition to choosing the teacuer , 

I The le™ loc. school unh 

state established for the purpose such as a county, townshif 

Theterritoo^may “ 

SunSri^' it is designated a distnct. 
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provide the building in which school is conducted, purchase equip- 
ment and supplies, select the textbooks, set the date of opening 
and closing of the term of school, decide whether the teacher is or 
is not to be re-employed, enact rules and regulations prescribing 
the teacher’s duties cind responsibilities, and the like. 

The close relationship of the teacher and local officials makes it 
important that the teacher have a comprehensive knowledge of 
local school units and of his relations with the local officers respon- 
sible for the administration of the particular school unit in which 
he is employed. Clear understanding of his status as an em- 
ployee of this unit under existing state law and local rules and 
r^ulations enables the teacher not only to co-operate intelli- 
gently with administrative officers but also to avert many pos- 
sible embarrassing situations which might result from ignorance 
of administrative procedures and official relations. 

Some states have gone much further than others in passing 
legislation relating to local autonomy in matters of school control. 
In some states, local agencies are strictly limited by constitutional 
and statutory provisions in all phases of educational administra- 
tion; in other states, local authorities are legally permitted to 
exerdse considerable discretion in the administration of the local 
school system. Consequently, great variation exists among the 
school units in different states regarding the nature and extent 
of the relations between offidals of the school unit and the 
teacher. At times, the status of the teacher may be determ ned 
almost entirely by local offidals because of the wide latitude of 
authority delegated to them in this respect; at other times, the 
status of the teacher is outlined in such detail in the statutes that 
the administrative control over the teacher by local offidals is 
strictly limited. 

In general, it is true that there are certain types of responsibil- 
ities to be assumed and functions to be performed by offidals of 
small school units that are different from those of offidals in the 
larger administrative units. Whether the status of the teacher 
is determined by expressed provisions in. the law or by regulations 
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of a local board to whom such authority is delegated depends in 
large part upon the size and type of administrative unit that has 
been legally established by the state. Moreover, in the small 
unit, such as the single-teacher school system, the teacher deals 
directly with the board of education; whereas, in a large dty 
school system, the teacher deals very largely with the superin- 
tendent or his intermediary executive officers, such as the assist- 
ant superintendent, district superintendent, or school principal. 

The individual teacher who is engrossed in teaching duties may 
think that the school unit with which he is connected is of little or 
no importance to him personally. The moment he considers 
himself as part of a social system he will see that he is greatly con- 
cerned. In the matter of supervisory assistance, for example, the 
teacher in a small school system is at a serious disadvantage. A 
large school system is able to send into every classroom at fre- 
quent intervals an experienced supervisor who can make useful 
suggestions about every phase of school work. The small school 
system can do nothing of the kind. The small school umt is usu- 
ally seriously deficient in physical equipment Its building is 
small and often in poor repair. It frequently has no maps or 
books of reference or shop facilities of the kind that larger umts 

“pe^ri the most important fact about small school ^ts is 
that they are governed by local school offiaals, who by jmtu^f 
Ihrir Wted Imcu, have no adequate outlook as to the nerfs 
of a modem school. The larger school unit can usually comi^d 

the services of experienced business or profession^ men who taw 

seen schools outside their own town, or at lea^ tove know g 
of the advantages that have come to modem mdustry from the 

consolidations of producing units. 

The teacher who is alive to the advantages that anse from a 

the community m which he teaches, an w 
tributions which consolidation of schools bn g 
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The pupils in the large school unit, no less than the teachers, gain 
much from associations with their colleagues and from the oppor- 
tunities which come from the inclusion of the school in a general 
and well organized system. 

What has been said is intended to prepare the teacher for a 
consideration of the broad social character of school organization. 
It will be very wholesome for every classroom teacher to get out- 
side the circle in which he ordinarily moves, outside the limited 
associations with pupils and textbooks, and think of himself as a 
factor in a political and social unit. What he will find is that the 
historical development of schools has been a slow and often quite 
accidental process. The United States as a whole has no single 
plan of school organization. It has an enormous collection of 
traditional relics which are in great need of reform. 


UNITS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The terminology of administration may be confusing to the 
teacher, especially when there are overlapping jurisdictions. It is 
essential to distinguish between these jurisdictions when such 
exist. For example, teachers generally need to distinguish be- 
tween units of territory recognized for attendance purposes and 
units of territory established for administration. An attendance 
unit comprises the geographical and population area served by a 
single school; it may be one of many other attendance units gov- 
erned by a single board of education. An administrative unit 
comprises all the area under a single system of local administra- 
tion; it may be coterminous with a single attendance unit or it may 
contain many attendance units. To illustrate, a city school 
system constitutes one administrative unit but may include a 
number of attendance units each of which is administered by a 
school principal whose authority emanates from the central office 
cf the single administrative unit. 

In the administration of attendance the relations of the teacher 
ire largely with the parents and school principal of the attendance 
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unit In the administration of the curriculum instructions come 
directly from the central office, although they may reach the 
teacher through the school prindpal. For results aclueyed by 
the teacher the final judgment is rendered by the supenntendent 
of the administratiye unit. Thus, it is apparent that the teacher 
should have little difficulty in understanding his relations wi* 
the attendance unit. In the case of the administrative unit ^ 
relations may be somewhat involved. A general knowled^ of the 
types of administrative units and their resp«:tiye merits may 
therefore be found to be of condderable practical value. 


Classification 

Numerous types of school administratiye umts ^st in *ff^t 
states and are described in the educational hteraWre. The W- 
Lwtg are tile chief types: (i) district, (s) township, (3) county, 

(4) town and dty, and (S)^^- . Meece is as 

follows (T) district township-county, (a) distnct-supervisory 
follows 111 a township-county, (5) town-super- 

JNO list 01 yfhich have the same systems of 

cause there are few, if a y, exist in prac- 

administrative I ^ by ,tate 

of education. 


. Leo M Chamberlain and Leona^ S<*ool 

^ty’of Kentucky. March. 1936. 
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ninistrative units. One investigation reports over 129,000 sep- 
irate administrative units for the year I 934 ' 35 -' 

Of the approximately 127,000 administrative units the great 
Tiajority, 119,355. iti^Y be classed as district units, that is, units 
,vhich have a single school or system of schools; 5,842, as township 
jnits; and 1,637, as county units. 

The size of the districts ranges in area from 5 to 413 square 
miles. The township units range from 14 to 97 square miles and 
the county units, from 104 to 2,055 square miles. 

The state having the least number of administrative units is 
Delaware where the entire state, excluding the city of Wilmington 
ind 13 other urban districts, constitutes one administrative unit. 
Maryland has, after Delaware, the least number of administrative 
units; it has 24 county units and the city of Baltimore. Illinois, 
it the opposite end of the scale with over 12,000 school districts, 
aas the largest number of school administrative units. 

There are approximately 840,000 teaching positions in the 
127,000 administrative units which are under the control of 
P3,ooo school-board members. These statistics show that there 
ire more than half as many school-board members as teachers, 
school-board members outnumber the teachers in twelve of the 
states. Certain districts have been reported where the school- 
board members outnumber the pupils. For example, one state 
maintains schools in appro.ximately 50 rural districts in which the 
number of pupils in average daily attendance does not exceed two. 
The number of board members in each of these districts is three. 

Table 31 shows the number of administrative units, area in 
square miles, average number of units per county, number of 
school-board members, number of teaching positions, and the 
average number of teaching positions per unit for three states hav- 
ing the district, township, and county systems, respectively. 

‘ Chamberlai.a and Meece, ibid., p. 12. 
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Table 31. Comparisons of Three States Organized under the 
District, Township, and County Systems * 


Items of Comparison 


Number of administrative units. 

Average area of unit in square miles 

Average number of units per county 

Total number of school-board members. . 

Total number of teaching positions 

Average number of teaching positions per 




Type of Oigamzatkw 


District 

Township 

Cotm^ 

Illinois 

TnHiitna 

Muyhnd 

12,070 

1,292 

1 ^ 

5 

28 

4*4 

iiS 

14 1 

1 

38.635 

2.700 

101 

47.766 

21,847 

8,461 

4 

17 

333 




ADEQUACY OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

“ Cotnmon-schoor' district unit 

Although the common-school district as a ‘ ^ 
ministration is by far the most prevalent m the Unrtrf Stat^ 
there is iitUe doubt amoi« educational investigators that it is aho 
the least efficient of the numerous types. The himtanons and 
inadequacies of the small school district are ^ 

pointed out by Horace Mann a century ago ^d 
pointed out again and again by students of education smce. 

Reasons for inadeauncy of the district as a unU 

The chief reasons for the inadequacy of the small district oigan 

‘"tlThe Strict is generally too small to provide a full prog.^ 
of ‘l«riot Few ffistricts that eniploy offiy one teacher ever 

hc21t“ a;:oper,y 

term, and the material fadUties needed in operatmg a fimt 
school. 
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(3) The district which employs only a single teacher must rely 
on some other district to provide high-school advantages for the 
pupils who complete the work of the elementary school. Legis- 
lation is usually required to make high-school privileges available 
for such pupils. 

(4) Supervision of schools in small districts is generally inade- 
quate because such districts are unable to meet the cost of super- 
visory service. They must depend for supervision on state and 
county officers who are seldom able to provide more than nominal 
service. 

(5) The boards of trustees in small districts are usually inade- 
quately qualified for administrative responsibility over schools. 
As a result they often obtain only poor results for the money they 
have to spend for school purposes. 

(6) School progress on the part of pupils under the district 
system is usually slower than in larger units because of the great 
difficulties involved in carrying on educational work with poor 
financial support, insufficient facilities, and teqchers without 
adequate training. 

Although sparsity of population and geographical conditions 
make it difficult for large administrative units to function satis- 
factorily in certain states, evidence has been produced in practi- 
cally every state showing that the enlargement of the adminis- 
trative unit beyond the common-school district would add to the 
efficiency of the educational program. 

An example of the benefits of greater size of district is provided 
by city school systems, where the greatest educational progress 
has been made. During the periods of early growth some cities 
provided school facilities through the multiplication of districts. 
For a time the schools of some of the rapidly growing cities were 
administered as independent district systems. Gradually the 
consolidation of school districts in cities has been accomplished 
until today the schools of most American cities are administered 
as a single system. The boundaries of the school and civil city 
are not always identical, since areas adjacent to a city may desire 
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to unite with the school dty even though they do not become 
part of the dvil dty. Of the 191 dties with a population exceedii^ 
50,000, 121 have boundaries in common with thdr school dis- 
tricts /whereas in 70 dries the boundaries of the school district 
are not coterminous with those of the dvil dlr/.^ 


Characteristics of a satisfactory unit 
Territorial identity of a school adnunistrarive unit with the 
area occupied by a dvil unit does not necessarily result in educa- 
tional effidency. Population, finandal resources, sodal compo- 
drion of the people, and economic conditions are among the many 
factors to be considered in organizing a state into local school 

administrarive umts. , . 

Six criteria were set up by White in a theoretical redistnctmg 
of Wyoming as a means of redudng the disparity between local 
districts in ability to support schools: (a) districts should be g^ 
graphical unities; (b) districts should be large enough to pr^de 
satisfactory educational opportunities; (c) districts ^ould te d 
suffident size to insure constructive local imtiative; (d) districts 
should be large enough to justify adequate admmistraDve and 
supervisory staffs; (e) (hstricts should have adequate toad 
resources; and (f) districts should have umty of organization and 

provide for centralization of authority.* , . . ^ 

Dawson concludes that sarisfactory school administrative umts 

depend upon the functions to be performed. 

Those functions, in terms of the administrative and 
««.rvires reouired of an administrative umt, are those of (a) bu^ 
and eduStional administration, (b) supervision of ins^^on, 
S^b^rs^^on, and (d) c ^naandatt^cesnpervnnnu... 

^ .a . ■ Racis of City and School Relationships,” p. 

Dapanman. Edncadon. 

H. White. ‘;A 

(Unpublished Manuscript), 1936- 
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Such an organization would accommodate approximately 10^ to 
12,000 pupils. A school system of such size would be supported by a 
population of around 50,000.' 


A study by Briscoe revealed that general control was most ade- 
quately provided in units employing 200 or more teachers. Units 
of 70 to 80 teachers provided satisfactory general control by using 
only a comparatively small percentage of their current expense; 
units of 40 to 50 teachers showed a marked increase in the per- 
centage of current expense for adequate general control. In units 
of 30 teachers or less the cost for these services became pro- 
hibitive.* 


Township unit 

The town or township as the unit of civil and school govern- 
ment developed in New England where the people in early days 
settled in compact communities because of dangers from hostile 
Indians. The town consisted of the village in which the people 
lived and the adjacent farming land which they cultivated or 
claimed. The size of the unit depended on the number of inhabit- 
ants forming the town and the amount of surrounding land 
In general, the unit was irregular in shape, often being 
determined by natural features, such as streams and hills. 

The middle colonies of New York and Pennsylvania were influ- 
enced in part by the New England town organization and in part 
by the English county organization. The English example dom- 
inated the organization of schools in the southern colonies. New 
York tended to follow the New England plan while Pennsylvania 
tended to follow the southern plan. The Pennsylvania plan 
combining town or township and county government tended to 


• Reorganization of School Units: A Report of the Proceedings of a Conference 
Called by the Commissioner of Education, p. 9 * Office of Education, 

Bulletin No. 15, 1935. 

» Alonzo 0 . Briscoe, The Size of the Local Unit for Administration and Super- 
vision of Public Schools, pp. 104-06. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 649. New York: Teachers Collie, Columbia University, 1935 * 
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become the model for the new states oi^ized out of the North- 
west Territory. In the latter states the rectangular or congres- 
sional township six miles square as provided by the survey or- 
dered by the Ordinance of 1785 became the local unit and the 
county the secondary unit of state government 

In one of these states, Indiana, the congressional township is 
the unit of school organization and administration; in the other 
states the township is subdivided into districts as school units, the 
township playing only a minor role in school affairs. 

The township is larger than the district and yet even Aough 
larger it often has insufficient wealth to enable it to provide an 
adequate school system for the children residing within its bor- 
ders. Furthermore, distribution of the population and the re- 
sulting community patterns frequently render the township an 

unsatisfactory unit for school purposes. 

The improvement of roads has greatly altered marketing con- 
ditions and the social relations of the people. The boundaries of 
the township established by the rectangular surv'ey are often not 
the boundaries of the communities in which the people ^ their 
living, trade, worship, and seek their reaeation. Unlffie die 
early New England township which constituted a social jmon 
of the people, the middle western township is often an artffiad 
unit la^ng in social cohesion. People resiffing therein may te 
identified with community centers outside the township. T ^ 
may therefore prefer to send their children to the schoo s m 
cenLs Under this condition no great loyalty on the part: of 
“2 pu^s or parents exists for the schools — ed^^n 

the artifiLl township units. These schools are declining 

“d are c«tain to be abandoned aa con.n.un.ty «ad,nat- 
ments take place. 

' teirlquacv of the tradition^ school 

at least twelve states to substitute 4 e co»^ - ^ 
administrative control and support. The majonty 
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adopting the county unit of school administration are in the 
South. 

The reason for the selection of the county as a unit by certain 
states is the inability of many rural areas smaller than the county 
to support schools. By locating schools in community centers 
and then transporting the rural pupils to these centers better 
facilities can be provided than is possible under the district plan. 
The county as such is not a homogeneous school unit, but it does 
make possible the organization of a system of schools for a geo- 
graphical area. For this reason it is regarded with considerable 
favor in states having many sparsely populated areas. 

There are various modifications of the county plan. West Vir- 
ginia is considered to be most purely representative of the county 
system; every school in each county of the state of West Virginia 
operates under the administration and supervision of a county 
board of education and a county superintendent even though the 
county may include large cities. In Maryland and Louisiana 
there are one and two independent city districts, respectively: 
otherwise they are organized strictly on the county plan. In the 
other states which purport to have the county plan the movement 
has not been completed; cities and larger villages are organized as 
independent school districts and are therefore exempt from 
county control. 

A modification of a county-unit system of school organization is 
illustrated in the state of Utah. 

Utah now has forty school districts and only twenty-nine counties. 
Each of the five first class and second class cities (7,500 population or 
more) is a separate school district by constitutional mandate. All 
other cities and villages are included in the county school districts. 
Four counties — Salt Lake, Utah, Sanpete, and Juab — have two 
school districts each, exclusive of first and second class cities. Sum- 
mit County has three school districts. The creation of more than one 
school district in these five counties was permitted during the develop- 
ment of the county-unit system, either because of the large population 
in the counties or because of distinct differences between sections of 
the same county due to industrial or geographic conditions. Twenty- 
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four ojunties have one school district each, coterminous with the 
county boundary but exclusive of any first or second class city which 
may be within the county limits." 


Various causes have been pointed out as explanations of the 
slowness of the movement toward county consolidation of school 
administration. One investigator classified groups active in im- 
peding change from a smaller to the larger unit in West Virgima 
as follows: (a) county superintendents who object to being legis- 
lated out of jobs; (b) dty superintendents of independent districts 
who feared the loss of their positions; (c) boards of education of 
local districts; (d) sentimental patrons of very small schools; 
(e) chambers of commerce which feared the lowering of standards 
for city schools; (f) newspaper reporters anxious to represent what 
they considered to be public opinion ; and (g) intimidated teachers 
who did not dare to express their real opinions." 

It was pointed out by another investigator that the two great- 
est factors impeding the adoption of larger units are tradition and 
lack of evidence.3 

“ Lack of evidence ” can no longer be accepted as a valid r^n 
for not enlarging the school administrative unit. In practi^y 
every state, research studies have been made and published show- 
ing by factual data the advantages of a county unit over the 

smaller school administrative units.* 

The advantages to be gained in changing from the district or 


'Edward A. Bateman, Development of the 
Utahp. 4. Teachera College Contributions to EducaUon, No. 790. New 

York- Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940 . 

--BS-SiSISSe 

S" .«t R.»arf. Ass*..™, of 

tke Nstio.^ Obtaimg Orgsitoti.. 

» Edgar L. Morphe , Proceedings of the National Education 

Administration Education Association, I93^ 

Assoaation.pp^302^3- W g Lo^o„ ..Organization of Administration 


doo-04. 
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the township to the county unit are enumerated in various 
scientific reports. The report of the Mississippi survey staff 
is illustrative: 

(1) The comparatively large size of the county is easily con- 
ducive to the equalization of school costs and educational oppor- 
tunities over an excessive area. 

(2) The large area renders consolidation of schools feasible and 
advantageous. 

(3) The number of schools and teachers renders it practicable to 
employ special supervision of a professional nature. 

(4) A county school board properly organized and with suffi- 
cient authority will develop a progressive and enlightened leader- 
ship far in excess of that obtained under the ordinary district 
system. 

(5) The city school systems that have accomplished such whole- 
some results in the development of the educational work of the 
nation furnish the proper model for the proposed county organ- 
ization. 

(6) Both tradition and social conditions obtaining in the South 
render the county unit the natural and logical type of local 
authority.' 

The manner in which a county system functions may not be 
clear to one who is not teaching in a state organized on the county 
plan. Of course there are considerable differences among the 
county-unit states as well as among the counties within a single 
state with respect to the way in which the county unit operates, 
but a description ' of a single county in the state of West Virginia 
is illustrative. 

The school system of Wayne County, West Virginia, is under 

the administrative authority of a five-member board of education 

elected at large by the electors in conformity with regulations 

established by state law, the state board of education, and the 

' M. y. O’Shra (director), Public Education in Mississippi, pp. 25-26. Jack- 
son, Mississippi: Department of Education, 1926. 

* M. J. Robinett and J. B. Shouse, ‘‘The Working Ways of a County School 
System, American School Board Journal, XCIX (October, 1939), 25—27, 91. 
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State superintendent of free schools. The county board works 
through its appointee, the county superintendent. The county 
superintendent assumes responsibilities comparable to those of a 
city superintendent of schools. The county superintendent main- 
tains a schedule of two annual visits to each of the 350 teachers m 
Wayne County. The superintendent outlines for particular 
schools the solutions of specific problems as their special projects 
for the year, and then arranges for other teachers to attend demon- 
strations in the various schools. Mimeographed Gmdes to 
Teachers” and monthly bulletins are distributed to aid in improv- 
ing the performance of teachers. Those who are in <^e of ad- 
ministration and of supervision are aware of the n^, limita- 
tions, and handicaps under which schools labor but have conh- 
dence that improvement is steadily being made. 

The tendency to regard the staU as a unit 

A study ot the evolution of school orgaimation and adnnmsW- 
don revel that the trend has been definitely toward 1^ ^oo 
administrative units. Although a major f^rt o the 
filrature pertaining to educational admm.stration sug^ to 
the county constitutes the best possible unit at ^ 

“trious a^ments may ^offer^ “ 

tion that *'^|;;f^‘^„Mem'ot equalizing educational op- 
mon argument is tha P „„prised a tingle umt of 

portunity would be solv f by the educa- 

school support and TO ■ Educational Commimion, 

tional advisory staff to the unit, fflustrates the 

although not made as a proposal lor a state um 

ooint: 
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The present disparity between the wealthiest and poorest district in 
the state is represented by a ratio of 250 to i. If the local districts 
were as large as congressional townships the ratio would be approxi- 
mately 20 to I : if as large as counties, the ratio would become 6 to I ; 
if the state were made the unit the disparity would disappear.* 

Advocates of the state as the unit of school support and control 
hold that the county is not a satisfactory school unit and that it 
is no longer even a necessary civil unit. County lines were estab- 
lished without regard to the size of the area bounded, or to its 
population and wealth. Hence, the county can never be a really 
homogeneous school unit. 

There are tendencies toward making the state the unit of school 
support, if not the unit of administration. The state is steadily 
assuming a more important role in the financing of education. 
The adoption of new state taxes in lieu of the unpopular general 
property tax locally administered partially explains the increased 
state participation.* 

At present no state constitutes a complete single unit for both 
school support and school administration. North Carolina pays 
the major part of educational costs from state revenue but the 
schools are still administered on a county basis. 

The evolution toward the state as a single school unit is most 
apparent in the state of Delaware. 

With the exception of fourteen special city districts the state forms 
what is known as a state-board unit. This unit which involves ap- 
proximately 200 schools and about 580 teachers is administered by the 
state superintendent with the assistance of special supervisory agents. 
For this purpose the state unit is divided into six supervisory dis- 
tricts. WTiile there is a local board of trustees for each attendance 
area which acts as the representative of the state superintendent in 
the management of its respective school, the tendency is clearly in the 
direction of the complete elimination of all local units except the four- 
teen special city districts.^ 

* Illinois Educational Commission. Report of the Advisory Staff Made to the 
Illinois Educational Commission, p. 8. Springfield, Illinois: 1935. 

’ Edward C. Bolmeier, “ Recent Tendencies in Taxation for Public-School 
Support,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (February, 1935), 415-22, 

* Chamberlain and Meece, op. cit., p. 37. 
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Maryland is dassified as one of the states with the county sys- 
tem of school administration, although all members of county 
boards are appointed by the governor of the state and may be 
removed from office on the recommendation of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

The state of Nevada has been divided into five supervisory dis- 
tricts containing from one to five counties. For purposes of edu- 
cational supervision all districts in each of the five superv^ 
districts are under the control of a deputy state supenntendent 
The county, however, still serves as an mtermediate urat for fiscal 


The tendency of many leadem in eduentlon to str^ the jm^ 
tance of adopting a minimum program of education for tte Urn ed 
States helow which no individual unit - distnct 
county, or state - should go presages finanaal md by 

units smaller than the state and also pres^ federal 

unable to provide adequate programs of eduahon. 

rion of a heavy income tax by the Federal C^vei^ent has 
prived both states and lo.m^«l 

p:::Svrrnd‘.itcs:^:^>utSLofmfits 

larger than localities lor the support of schools. 


boards of different administrate units 
Since each state has esublished its own type of ^ 

particular kind »' ^“^XartefauToritoto rf the 

some knowledge of the boards of other states. 

Distnct boards of educatim ^ 

> Chamberlain and Meece, ibid., p. 37- 
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6rst position will come in contact with this type of board, since the 
majority of teachers acquire their first teaching experience in one- 
room rural schools. The teacher will probably make application 
to the members of a district board and will enter into contract 
with the board when employed. If he desires advice about how 
to manage his school he will find it necessary to consult board 
members, since the only supervisory officer having any responsi- 
bility for the work of the teacher is the county superintendent and 
this official may not be available when needed. The teacher must 
also look to his board for the supplies and equipment needed in 
the conduct of his school. In this connection, the member of the 
board to consult is in most districts the president, although in 
some districts the purchasing of supplies may be the responsibility 
of the secretary. When the teacher desires his pay he must secure 
a warrant from the treasurer. 

The board members of a district school are very responsive to 
the demands of school patrons. In most states the members of 
these district boards secure their election by popular vote at 
school elections held in the district in accordance with the laws 
enacted for the purpose. This method of election makes the 
members especially subservient to pressure from the electorate. 
Since face to face contacts between board members and voters are 
usually frequent in small districts, popular opinion with respect to 
the teacher and the school has great influence with board mem- 
bers. 

Tffim and city boards of education 

The legal provisions for the selection of boards of education in 
incorporated towns and cities reveal greater variation than in 
the small rural districts. Some states have classified towns and 
cities into population groups and have attempted to adapt the 
methods of school control to the special needs of the groups. 
For example, in the large cities boards of education may be ap- 
pointed rather than elected; in the towns and smaller cities legis- 
latures have generally preferred election to appointment. 
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In an investigation ‘ in which the laws pertaining to the l88 
cities with a population over 50,000 were analyzed, it was found 
that in 139 of these cities the board members are elected at city, 
spedal, or general elections; whereas in the other 49 cities the 
board members are appointed by dty offidals or other agendas 


designated by law. 

The mayor is designated by dty charter or statute as the sole 
appointing agency in 29 dties. His appointments require no con- 
firmation from other agendas, and the mayor is free to rely upon 
his sole judgment as to whom he shall appoint. In 3 other ati« 
the mayor’s appointments must be confirmed by the dty coundl. 
The laws applying to ii dties designate the dty counal or com- 
mission as the appointing agency. Four dties have their school- 
board members appointed by judges; one, by the legislature; and 


one. by the dty manager. j 

Teachers would not necessarily be concerned about the meto^ 
of school-board selection were it not for the fact that the methods 
of selection often determine the kind of persons who ^11 seeker 
accept membership on boards of education. In c^ 
where dty officials are authorized to appoint school-board mem- 
bers politics often permeate the school system and the status of 
^ teacher may be determined by political affiliation or maneu- 
t ri 7™= i' mo. likely to be m.e in db- ^ 
Sv official fe not only authorized to appoint board membera but 
TsTl^rex offido mLber of ffie board. In other otres, wh^ 
Jappolntive method prevails, well 
to contml the personnel of the board by sponsonng 

the conservative type who will fight to ‘‘“P f 

and may attempt to prevent teachem and offier employees from 

engaging in active p„bUcudmol 

Because of the conditions indicated stuaenis oi f 

admXtion favor the sele^on of 

spedal school elections in which the members are selecteu 

va ■■T...Mec,iw.olCiryBoard.ofEJ.otion,"Xww. 

* Edward , vpvj fMav IQ3®)» 4^“43* 

ican School Board Journal, XCVI (May. i93 4 
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the district at large. It is generally believed that this method 
results in a more representative membership than does election 
by wards or appointment by city officials. Only for the large 
city with a population in excess of 500,000 would there be pos- 
sible objections to this method of election. Perhaps all the differ- 
ent methods possess some advantages as well as disadvantages; a 
method may work well in one city and not in another. However, 
the state function of education will in the long run be better 
served by board members who are not obligated for their nom- 
ination, election, or appointment to particular individuals or 
groups. 

In a study of the personnel of boards of education Counts ’ 
came to the conclusion that under the methods of selection in use 
discrimination resulted against certain occupational groups. His 
data revealed the fact that a majority of members of school boards 
were proprietors and persons engaged in professional, managerial, 
and commercial services as opposed to tradesmen and persons en- 
gaged in manual labor. His findings led him to propose compen- 
sation for services on boards of education and occupational repre- 
sentation. These proposals have not been received with favor, 
although his criticisms have been generally recognized as valid. 

The solution of the problem of securing the most desirable per- 
sonnel for boards of education will not be found by following the 
proposals of Counts but by setting up standards of personal quali- 
ties, civic attitudes, and educational ideals which should be pos- 
sessed by the individuals who aspire to board membership or 
who are selected by the community for such services.’ 

' George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, p. 15. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 33. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 

* See J. C. Almack, The School Board Member, p. 24. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1927, for characteristics of a desirable school-board member. 
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authority of school boards over education 

The authority which is delegated to local boards of education 
bv the legislature is, of necessity, general and variable. The edu- 
cational needs and problems of the different local school umts are 
so extremely different that no legislature is competent to formu- 
late all the specific legislative provisions which would apply suc- 
cessfully to all communities. The school laws usually speedy 
that the school boards shall make suitable and necessary rules 
and regulations for the management of the schools. 

City boards of edtication _ _ 

City boards of education frequently have authonty to atou- 
ister rfucation beyond that granted to boards of small tots. 
This is true even though, in theory, the large urban tis- 

trict is legally on the same footing as the small rural (hstneq m 
that eachfe a single administrative unit, each acts as an^nt f« 

• ‘ntr niit a state function, and each reports to and 

"Sir^^^brsofrrrti:: 

^ to X thdr wn tmttbooks and outline their own coutsm 

"u^l^^ry and other ofi^rsandtoestablishandmain- 

tain special ty^ 'f rf dty school boards, 

In commenting on these spea 
Cubberley makes the following statement: 

„ is perfectly tight 

^ed by the state school s ystem as a whole. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., I927- 
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County boards of education 

The legal authority of county boards of education to exercise 
control over education within the county varies considerably. In 
some states authority is limited, as exemplified in Indiana, where 
the county board is merely authorized (i) to consider the general 
needs of the schools for the school property of which they have 
charge and matters relating to the purchase of school furniture, 
books, maps, charts, etc.; (2) to make changes of high-school 
t^tbooks under certain restrictions; and (3) to supervise the man- 
agement and care of township libraries.' 

It is obvious that in such a state as Indiana the county board 
has very little, if any, direct control over the teacher. In other 
states the relationship between the board and the teacher is much 
more direct. Such is the case in counties in Maryland where the 
laws determining the functions of the county board of education 
specify authority to (i) appoint teachers and fix salaries; (2) sus- 
pend or dismiss teachers; (3) prescribe and distribute county 
courses of study; and (4) recommend teachers for retirement.' 

SCHOOL BOARD AUTHORITY OVER TEACHERS 

The teacher should understand and respect the authority of 
the board of education. As agents of the state and representa- 
tives of the people in the local unit board members are held re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the schools under their control. 
Since the board of education must rely on its employees for the 
efficiency of its schools, it is evident that the board must have 
authority over these employees. For this reason state legisla- 
tures have generally empowered local boards to adopt rules and 
regulations for the government of the schools under their control. 
The statutes sometimes describe in detail the board’s authority to 
formulate rules and regulations pertaining to its employees, as 

* School Laws of the State of Indiana (Indianapolis: 1935), Chapter 5, Section 
120, pp. 55-56. 

' “Summary of Important Sections of the Maryland Pnblic School Laws," 
Maryland School Bulletin, XVI, No. 3 (1935), p. 9. 
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exemplified by a provision contained in the state laws of Iowa: 
“The board shall make rules for its own government and that of 
the directors, officers, teachers, and pupils... and require the 
performance of duties by said persons imposed by law and the 
rules.” ‘ At times, such authority is implied in more general 
terms: “Each board of school directors in this Commonwealth 
may adopt reasonable rules and regulations for its government 

and control.” ’ 

Whether the statutes express or imply authority or make no 
reference whatsoever to the authority of local bo^ds to make 
rules and regulations governing teachers, there is little doubt as 
to the right of the board to prescribe the duties of the teacher 
since this right is inherent in the nature of the function assigned 
to boards of education to maintain systems of education. 


Judicial interpretations of the authority of boards of education over 
teachers 

The courts have repeatedly upheld school boards m actioM 
relating to rules and regulations pertainii* to teachere unless ^ 
rules and regulations were considered unr^n^le from the 
standpoint of the nature of the school service for which boards^ 
made responsible. The validity of rules and r^latiMs pas^ 
by local boards of education is sustained by “"^ts on th 
g^^und that rules and regulations are essential to lie ^ 

L board of its delegated responsibility in perfomrrng a stete 
function in conformity with constitutional provrsions and l^s- 

't;“s»died court decisionsinana^^^^^ 

the extent of the legal authority granted >0^ " " 

. ScM La^. » 

■ School louos ef Ponmyloona, rojl, Art. I , 
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sidered to be inimical to the welfare of the school. Furthermore, 
teachers who are already employed by the board may be required to 
discontinue their membership in such organizations. ... 

(2) Some courts have held that a board may reserve such a right 
as the dismissal of teachers for other causes than those specified in the 
laws. Other courts have given a strict interpretation concerning 
the authority of the board and have allowed the exercise of only such 
powers as are expressly defined in the statutes. 

(3) Rules made by school boards requiring teachers to attend sum- 
mer school; to teach in any school or department within a school 
system; to reside within the district in which the service is being ren- 
dered; to pass a physical examination, to be regular in attendance 
upon teaching duties, and to enforce regulations made by the board 
have been held reasonable and valid. 

(4) A board exceeds its authority in making and enforcing a rule 
which provides that women teachers who marry during the term of 
their contract thereby terminate the contract. Furthermore, mar- 
riage is not a cause for dismissal in the absence of rules or statutes re- 
lating thereto. 

(5) A rule which requires teachers to forfeit a portion of their salary 
or to employ substitutes at their own expense during periods of unex- 
cused absence from service is valid. But a board may not arbitrarily 
withhold a portion of a teacher’s salary for the creation of a pension 
or retirement fund unless such action is specifically authorized by 
statute. . . . 

(6) In the absence of law or rule, courts have held that a board may 

dismiss teachers for teaching disloyalty; for active participation in 
election campaigns, in the classroom while the school is in session, par- 
ticularly when such campaigns pertain to school officials; for holding 
pacifistic views; and for refusing to readmit a suspended pupil after 
he has been reinstated by the board 

(7) The assignment of a teacher, who has a definite contract, to 
some other position than one contracted for, is equivalent to dis- 
missal. Teachers who are on permanent tenure or an indefinite con- 
tract may be assigned to positions to which they are best adapted or in 
which they are most needed, compatible with the general statutes and 
the rules of the board. Generally statutes endow boards with broad 
discretion in cases of indefinite tenure.’ 

’ Aaron J, Brumbaugh, “The Authority of Boards of Education in the Ad- 
ministration of Pupils and Teachers as Defined by the Courts,” pp. 351-53. 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation. Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1929. 
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ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 

The teacher who has had experience both in rural schools and 
in schools employing a number of teachers realizes that the out- 
standing difference is generally one of professional supervision. 

In the single-teacher rural school the teacher is expected to be 
professionally self-sufficient. If need arises for professional ad- 
vice in meeting school problems, the immediate source of assist- 
ance is the local board of education. Since board members are 
usually individuals without professional training they are gener- 
ally helpless to provide the teacher with the assistance desired. 
In districts which employ a number of teachers, professional ad- 
ministrative officers and supervisors are provided by boards of 
education to manage and to supervise the schools. A teacher m 
need of assistance in these schools consults the professional officer 
qualified to give the service desired. It is generally rec^^ed 
that the members of the board of education have delegated pro- 
fessional duties to their administrative and supervisory offic^ 
In such schools the teacher should differentiate sh^ly in his 

fessional officers with whom he works and to know the functions 
for which they are responsible to the board. 

The city superintendent of schools 

With the establishment of the office of dty superinteodeot ol 

sli sfightly over a centmy ago, the smtus of the Kach^ ™ 
schools, siig y ^ ^^er was supervised by. 

svstcrn. 
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The qualifications and the status of dty superintendents are 
superior to those of most county superintendents of schools. The 
professional status of the dty superintendent is constantly im- 
proving: even within the decade 1923-33 there was considerable 
improvement according to the findings of an extensive survey.' 

With respect to academic training, it was found in 1933 that 
approximately 3 per cent of dty school superintendents had the 
doctor’s degree; over 56 per cent had the master’s degree; 36 
per cent had only the bachelor’s degree; and less than 4 per cent 
had no degree. 

The survey findings also revealed that (i) the median super- 
intendent is a man of about forty-five years of age; (2) he has 
served twenty-one years in educational work; (3) he has had 
both teaching and administrative experience in elementary and 
secondary schools; and (4) he receives an annual salary of approx- 
imately $4,000. In these respects it was found that superintend- 
ents of small town and rural school systems ranked considerably 
lower than the city superintendents. 

The authority and duties of city superintendents of schools 
vary somewhat depending upon (i) the policies of individual 
boards and (2) the size of the school system. Survey findings 
reveal that in cities above the 5O1OOO population level the super- 
intendent is authorized to initiate, execute, and approve instruc- 
tional matters. Much of his authority in this respect is delegated 
to subordinates but he retains the right to approve or disapprove 
their actions. He also possesses the right to initiate and execute 
personnel matters with the board retaining the power of approval. 

In middle-size cities, boards appear to allow the superintendent to 
have more to do with instruction and less to do with personnel than in 
cities over 50,000 population. 

In the smallest cities, the superintendent has extensive rights to 
initiate, to execute, and to approve in connection with classroom 
procedures.’ 

* Educational Leadership. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the Nation^ Education Association, 1933. Pp. 528. 

’ Ibid., p. 103. 
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Obviously, the rural school superintendent has still 1 ^ author- 
ity over the teaching personnel than has the dty superintendent. 

The rural superintendent seems to lack many powers connected 
with personnel matters. ... He appears to be one with Ae right to 
inspect everything and the power to change nothing. His status ap- 
pears to be a position of leadership in name only, because authority 
over the essentials of the superintendency is often lacking.* 

Many of the powers granted the dty superintendent of schools 
have a very direct bearing upon the teacher, as may be inferred 

from Table 32. 


Table 32. Percentage of 1,478 Cm Scperistendenk Havino 
POWER TO iNmATE, EEECOTE, OR APPROVE VARIOBA FGNCIIONS 
OF School Administration 

I Percmtage of Superintendents 
Having Power to — 


Function 


Initiate Execute j Approve 


^ i_ QS.7 o 

Appointment of teachers ^ ^ ^ jg q 

Transfer of teach^ gg’^ 60.8 2.2 

Dismissal of teachers. . •••• g 29.7 

Determination of curriculum content 24.0 

Selection of textbooks. • ^g^ 26.3 

Selection of instructional supplies • o 

Direction and supervision of classroom m- | ^ ^ ^g ^ 

struction -i . -pom. -7 

Tl^from data included in E^ucciian^crsHip. Table at. p. « . -• 

j,. 138; and Table 23. P- * 39 . 


The school principal , 

In dtv systems the immediate administrative officer of tie 
In city relations of the teacher and 

teacher is the schoo pnna^ . j j discusaon 

Uie principal are Mly ^^edm C^^ 
it issuffident to ™dance. Instruc- 

for educational staff officere wUl usually 

tinna "'“^“^sials through the prindpal. The tend- 
be received from t ^,y „„„ on 

ency at present m many ty . on staff officers, 

the prindpal for the supervision of teachers tn 

. Educational Leadership: ibid., p. 222. 
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Staff officers in city school systems 

The number of staff officers who assist the superintendent in 
administering the school will depend upon the size of the school 
system. 

Large schools may have many staff officers, such as grade, 
supervisors, special supervisors in subject areas in which the 
teachers of a system may need considerable assistance, psjxliolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, directors of research, and visiting teachers, ic 
mention a few. These officers are employed to improve the 
teaching in the schools through supervision. They visit the 
schools and counsel with the principals and teachers regardin^e 
the organization of instructional materials, teaching methrxls 
progress of pupils, special difficulties of teachers, needed ecjuip' 
ment and supplies, and the like. In some school systems these 
supervisors and special assistants visit only on call from the loca 
schools. The purpose here is to place the responsibility for schoo 
improvement on the principal and the teacher who know that 
special assistance and advice are available and can be had or 
request. 

The county superintendent of schools 

In small districts with only a single school the teacher may b( 
considered as the local school administrator. In such district! 
the only professional adviser to the teacher is the county super 
intendent of schools. The office of county superintendency wa: 
established by law in most of the states after many experiments 
In some states it evolved out of some other office which precedec 
it' 

For the school year, 1927-28, there were a total of 3,36; 
county superintendents in the United States.' There is no reasor 
to believe that the number is markedly different at present. 

' N. William Newsom, TIk Legal Status of the County Superintendent, p. 4 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 7, 1932. 

' Julian E. Butterworth, The County Superintendent in the United States, p. i 
L.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. (>, 1932. 
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The various methods of selecting the county superintendent of 
schools are by; (i) popular vote, (2) appointment by the county 
board of education, (3) appointment by the county court, (4) elec- 
tion by representatives of the school boards of the county, and 
(5) election by the township trustees. Selection by popular vote 
is the most common method, being employed in thirty-four 

ststcs*^ 

Investigations reveal certain other significant facts regarding 
the county superintendent of schools: (i) More than two-thirds of 
all county superintendents are men; 91 per cent of them ^e mar- 
ried. (2) The median age is about 45. (3) Median total educa- 

tional experience is about 20 years. (4) Median length of exp^ 
ence as county superintendent is 7 years. (5) The median penod 
of training above the elementary school is 7-8 ye^; 57 Per cent 
have no degree; 33 per cent have the bachelor s degr^ on^ 

9 per cent have the master’s degree; and i per ant has the dc^ 
tor’s degree. (6) The median annual salary is $2,312. (7) The 

has no professional assistants; and about haU of the offims have 

no clcric 3.1 3,SSist3ilCC. • j. j 4-- 

The qualifications of the majority of county ^“ 1 *™"^^' 
aa revealed by the data presented in the forgoing paragraph 
are too meager to warrant the public in expecting from *em 

competent professional leadership. Many county 

^ -v. little if any, professional assistance to teachers, 

;XTar^ to teachers wh« quaUficatlons are superior to those 

w- ■» “ - - 

spects more complicated than those ^achers 

“nu^^Sbu::. among fifty-hve buildings 

. Walter D. Cocking and Cliatte StaS 

'S?No‘“" 

> Butterworth, op. cit., pp. I'S®- 
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spread over a large territory, often difficult to traverse. Thirty- 
eight of his schools are in one-teacher buildings. These facts 
indicate that the county superintendent must deal with many 
local boards of education as well as with teachers.* 

The extent to which the county superintendent possesses ad- 
ministrative authority over the teacher depends upon the type 
of unit he represents. The range in administrative authority is 
exemplified by situations in two states. In Minnesota, he has 
practically no administrative authority: he merely advises with- 
out compulsion, boards and teachers within the county, and per- 
forms clerical functions; in Tennessee, on the other hand, the 
county superintendent administers the school program of the 
county, recommends the personnel to be employed and the sal- 
aries to be paid, prepares the annual budget and makes proposals 
to the board for improving the school program.* 

Administrative and supervisory relations in city systems 
The authority over a city school system rests with a board of 
education whose policies are executed through the professional 
leadership of a superintendent of schools, who, in turn, selects a 
staff to assume delegated responsibilities. The source of adminis- 
trative authority and the channels through which it passes until it 
reaches the teacher can be easily grasped by studying a diagram 
of administrative organization for any school system. The ac- 
companying figure on page 328 is illustrative and typical of the 
administrative and supervisory relations which exist between the 
board of education and the individual teacher. 

Whether a teacher is employed in a large city school system, in 
a town or small city, village, or in a one-room rural school it is 
advantageous for him to know for what and to whom he is directly 
responsible and the character of his official relations. 

* Butterworth, ibid., pp. 40-41, 

* Cocking and Gilmore, op. cit., p. 107. 
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that co-ordination of school and municipal services is justified by 
experience. 

Henry, Nelson B. “ Fundamentals of Democratic Administration in City 
School Systems,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 
337 - 45 - 

Outlines six important aspects of administrative services in the public 
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CHAPTER XII 


The teacher and the 

SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


In every school where there is more than one teacher 
ood organization requires that someone shall have the authority 
0 administer and supervise the work of the school. Where the 
umber of teachers is small it is customary to regard one teacher 
s the head teacher. The head teacher may be in charge of such 
eneral matters as relations of the school with parents and with 
lie school trustees. He may be called upon to deal with problems 
f school discipline and even to supervise in some measure the 
ork of other teachers. As schools grow larger the responsibili- 
es of principals increase. In a large city school the principal 
oes no teaching. He is the representative of the city adminis- 
ation in dealing with all the problems which arise within the 
:hooI building. In the last analysis the individual teacher is 
ider the control of the superintendent but for much of the 
>utine supervision and management of the teacher’s work the 
iperintendent delegates authority to the principal. 

The school principal, it is true, like the teacher is an employee 
the same board of education and may have been selected by 
le same superintendent. When principal and teacher thus find 
lemselves employed and assigned to a unit of a school system a 
;w relationship is established that should be clearly understood. 
Some teachers fail to comprehend this relationship, believing 
at the method of appointment involves a special allegiance to 
e nominating official or to the appointing board. As a result 
ey sometimes tend to ignore the principal and to look to su- 
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perior officials for instructions and profwsional advicr. 
practice generally leads to conflicts which could be easily avoided 
if the relations with the principal were properly conceived. 


authority of principal with respect 

TO THE TEACHER 

Relationship of principal and Uather 

The diagram o( relationship* presented in the 
reveaW L line o( anthority in a school system I.™ ^rd 
education through superintendent and principal to the ind.v,d«»l 
tcte As a member ol a stall o( a local school system .Ik 
rafher is under dte administrative control ol the supenntendenb 
who usually deals with dte teacher through his mt^edtao'. 

principal and teach . .^s as intermediary officers 

heads the principal may utilize th ^ 

without relinquishing his own nghts to deal direc ) 

“t:a.usol..principalinlargesys«msis^^^^^^^ 

,onal repre.nu.ive ol 

auUtority speciM ,n o^cUl mp.«cn»- 

the superintendent. Ihep Unnl over which he pre^es 

,veold.el»ardo,edu..mn.n ^ 
with authonty conferred y system. Gener- 

■U s jag""' . ^ 

seeking advice or authonty m deal, g P^^^ 

tion, administration, an J"* ™ a„d his centralKiffice 
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Instructions to teachers from special supervisors should be 
given through the office of the principal or with the full approval 
of the principal. In no other way can conflicts in administration 
be avoided and responsibility for results be definitely established. 

A different theory of administration prevails in some small and 
middle-sized school systems. Here, the principal of the school 
holds a titular position as a head teacher, but looks to the super- 
intendent and central-office supervisors for administrative and 
instructional leadership. This type of principal takes care of the 
clerical work of the particular school and assumes managerial 
responsibility for the control of pupils in the school building and 
on the grounds. In such a school a teacher would seek the assist- 
ance of the principal in obtaining needed supplies, in managing 
an unruly pupil, or in adjusting difficulties with parents of pupils 
or with other teachers. For guidance in professional improve- 
ment or in the solution of instructional problems the teacher 
would consult the appropriate official in the central office. If the 
principal were consulted by the teacher, it would be merely as a 
matter of professional courtesy, since the principal holds no im- 
plied relation of professional leadership over his teachers. 

The tendency at present in most town and city school systems 
is to regard the principal as the intellectual leader of his school 
and to hold him responsible for the professional improvement of 
his teachers. When a school system accepts this policy a heavy 
obligation is imposed upon its professional leaders for the selec- 
tion of principals capable of providing the instructional leadership 
needed by teachers and of directing their in-service training. If 
the principal lacks the qualifications which the responsibilities 
specified imply, the school system could scarcely expect the 
teacher to accept the principal’s leadership. 

Responsibility of principal in teacher selection 

The responsibility of the principal in the selection of teachers 
varies greatly from system to system. In small and middle-sized 
school systems where a verj'^ close personal relationship exists be- 
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tween the superintendent and the principal, the principal may be 
accorded considerable responsibility in the recruitment of teach- 
ers When the principal reports to his superintendent the need 
for a teacher, the superintendent may ask the principal to offer 
suggestions regarding possible recruits or to consult the file of ap- 
plicants and to select therefrom individuals who possess the qual- 
ifications needed to fill the prospective vacancy. While the nom- 
ination of the teacher is made by the superintendent, the jpona- 
bility for selection is shared with the principal conce^- The 
teaser so selected realizes that his services are desired by the 

principal of the school to which assignment IS mad^ ^ 

^ It is difficult to carry out the procedure described m Ae fore- 
going paragraph in a large school system m which many teach^ 
L required. Here the task of selecting teachers is too p^t to 
be assumed by the superintendent in close consultation with m,^ 
vidual principals. Personnel officers are generaUy appomted in 
to conduct examinations for dre prqramdon of 
enable lists of teachers for different types of positions Ap^^- 
nients to vacancies or to new positions are made by the supenn- 
tendent from the top of the appropriate eligible hst 

In the large systems the principal generally has virtually no 

■vrev for the selection of teachers to fill vacanaes m his 
responsibdity f« 

S ^"petioa of service «„.d he entitled to pnor »- 
eligible lists and transfer rom on 

very rigid and the en 0““ ^ ,„p of the eligible 

:rniayn:X-" -rcy Without considera.^ 
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special fitness for the position to be filled. For example, the 
principal of a school which enrolls many underprivileged children 
desires a teacher who is interested in the problems presented by 
this special type of pupil. The teacher eligible to appointment is 
sometimes not fitted for the type of service which the position 
requires. The principal concerned usually has no choice in the 
matter; he must accept the teacher whose name is at the top of the 
list. In some school systems the rules permit the assignment to 
be made from the first three names on the qualified list. In such 
systems the principal is privileged to consider with the appointing 
officer the special fitness of the eligible persons for the position to 
be filled. 

While individual principals may question the justice of being 
held responsible for the accomplishment of a teacher whose assign- 
ment is made without reference to specific fitness for position or 
school need, the plan may work out better in the end than would 
be the case if considerable latitude were allowed in the making of 
assignments. The mere fact that choice is permitted from several 
candidates near the top of the qualified list creates the possibility 
for the use of piersonal influence and “political pull” when a va- 
cancy is known to exist. For this reason some administrative 
officers prefer to eliminate the possibility of outside interference 
by giving the assignment to a vacancy to the first name on the 
list, and then working out later through inter-school transfers any 
adjustments in personnel which need to be made. 

The problem of the principal after the assignment has been 
made is the adjustment of the new teacher to the local school. 
This problem may be solved through transfer within the particu- 
lar school or through subsequent transfer within the system. 

Responsibility of principal for teacher rating 

The relation of the principal to the teachers in his building can 
perhaps be made clear by pointing out that he is responsible to 
the school administration for periodic formal reports on the com- 
petency of teachers. He is called upon by the rules of the school 
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system to rate teachers and to report his ratings to the <^tral 
office. Jennings " found in a study of the rules and regulations of 
179 city boards of education that 72, or approximately 40 per 
cent required the school principals to report to the central office 
on the efficiency of teachers. An earlier study by King ^ of the 
rating practices of superintendents in ninety-two cities of more 
than 25,000 population revealed that the principal was held 
responsible for rating in all the cities using rating scales. A later 
study by the National Education Association ^ in cities ranging in 
population from 2,500 to over 100,000 showed that 45-6 per c^t of 
the number reporting practiced teacher rating. The lowest per- 
centage (32.6) was found in the population group, 2,500 to 5,000, 
and the highest percentage (76.2) was found in the ^oup wi 
populations in excess of 100,000. Since rating by pnnapals tends 
to increase with the population of the cities studied, it is evi^nt 
that teacher rating as a function of admimstration is greatly i^u- 
enced by the presence in the systems of supervising prmapals. 

Thefictthatthe principal isrequired to ratehistea^er^^ 

lishes a responsibility for the improvement of ins^ction Tbs 
responsibility begins with the assignment of a teacher to the pnm 
cipal’s schod. He should and generally does have the authonty 
ri-e grade placement of the teacher. This aoerorr^ .s, - 

certificate ^ ^ ^ entitles the holder to teach 

fntadest: -Si a Orird caries the Hght 

Board Jourrud, LXX (Febru^, Part II: The Reler. 

i Administrative Practices Research BuUetin of the 
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any grade from the kindergarten to grade eight. The first two 
types of certificates limit the principal in the grade assignments 
of his teachers, and hence restrict possible adjustoents between 
teacher and school. In a similar manner, the high-school prin- 
cipal is restricted in the assignment of teachers by the fields of 
preparation for which certificates have been issued. 

The purpose of teacher rating by a principal should be the im- 
provement of the teaching service. The rating of a teacher 
should be preceded, and usually is, by many conferences between 
the teacher and principal in which the principal aims to be of as- 
sistance to the teacher in improving his work. The act of rating 
can be thought of as a kind of summing up by the principal of his 
judgment with regard to the degree to which the teacher has 
shown competency and improvement in his work. The fact that 
the principal has the authority to rate the teacher is quite certain 
to give weight to any suggestions that the principal makes. 

Just as there are many marking systems employed in rating 
pupils, so are there many different practices of rating teachers in 
different school systems. In some school systems the evaluation 
is general; that is, the teacher is merely classified as superior, 
excellent, satisfactory, poor, or unsatisfactory. No rating sheet 
is used to show the items considered in arriving at the classifica- 
tion. Such rating is for administrative rather than supervisory 
purposes, and its value is extremely doubtful. 

In other school systems analytical rating scales have been de- 
veloped to facilitate teacher evaluation. The worth of such scales 
depends upon how they were developed and the method of their 
use by a given principal. It has been found that analytical rating 
scales are most useful as means of improving teachers when both 
parties to the rating — principals and teachers — have a like 
understanding of the items on which the rating is based. Fur- 
thermore, in conferences between principals and teachers prin- 
cipals should make specific references to the points in which they 
regard a teacher as strong and to those in which they regard him 
as subiect to criticism. 
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An excellent example of a rating scale which evaluates both the 
effectiveness of instruction and professional service of a teacher is 
that shown in Figure 3. To receive a rating of good in “ Instruc- 
tional Effectiveness,” the teacher must maintain the inter^ts of 
pupils and follow accepted practices in instruction resulting in the 
promotion of normal growth on the part of pupUs and in Ae im- 
provement of their knowledge, skills, attitudes, and habits. A 
rating below good in ” Instructional Effectiveness ” cannot be con- 
sidered acceptable, even if superior ratings are given in other 
items. To be regarded as a superior teacher, an individual must 
be rated at least good and must develop successful practices in 
instruction which stimulate pupils to self-activity and pronomced 
growth in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and habits. For the su- 
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perior teacher to receive an honor rating, it is “ 

^velop new teaching procedures, to stmulate pupds to unusua 
achievements, and to encourage his pupils to set tor themselve 

and attain worth-while personal goals. 

The rating of fair should be given to the teacher who follows 
accepted practices in a routine manner, lacks resourcefulness, and 
fails to adapt procedures so as to bring about the expected powlh 
on the part of all his pupils. If the teacher follows questionable 
practices and fails to maintain pupil interest and to secure the 
^pected pupil growth, he should be rated unsatisfactory. 

In some of the areas, such as “Clerical Skill," no effort by the 
teacher need be made to exceed the rating of good. If the teacher 
does clerical work in a manner which makes special administrative 
attention unnecessary, he is considered good. He is to be rated 
only fair if his clerical work required occasional administrative 
attention and unsatisfactory if his clerical work is frequently care- 


less and inaccurate. 

For a teacher to secure a general honor evaluation he should ob- 
tain an honor rating in “Instructional Effectiveness,” a rating of 
superior in one other area, and no rating below good in the remain- 
ing areas. An alternative set of ratings justifying honor evalua- 
tion is superior in “Instructional Effectiveness,” an honor rating 
in one other area, and general ratings in the remaining areas suffi- 
cient to give the teacher an average rating of superior. 

The rating plan discussed is not used as a basis for salary ad- 
justment in the system in question but for the purpose of discov- 
ering individuals who should receive consideration for special 
appointments and professional promotions within the system. 
The greatest value of the plan consists in the analysis of teaching 
for the individual teacher and the co-operative evaluation of his 
teaching effectiveness, as the basis of supervisory counseling. 

Professional opinion differs greatly regarding the items on 
which teachers should be rated and the methods of rating, but 
there is unanimity in the belief that some kind of evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness is essential if the principal is to make a con- 
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tribution to the improvement of instruction. The principal must 
therefore accept the responsibility for rating and must seek to 
perform the function in a manner beneficial to the individual 
teacher. Best results will be realized if rating is viewed co-oper- 
atively by principal and teacher as a means of insuring efficient 
services to pupils. 


Responsibility for teacher promotion 

In large cities particularly it would be difficult for the central 
office to base promotions on merit without the systematic evalu- 
ation of teacher effectiveness by school principals. The semi- 
annual or annual ratings of the principals are filed in the centi^ 
office in many systems and used as the basis in recommending ad- 
vancements in rank and for professional promotions. The pro- 
fessional future of the teacher thus depends to no small extent on 
the evaluation of the principal in the school in which the teacher 
is employed. It is sometimes thought that the responsibility of 
the principal for teacher promotion is entirely too great, smce 
evaluation is still largely subjective and therefore susaptible to 
large human error. Accordingly, some systems provide promo- 
tional examinations which enable the teacher to offer evident j 
growth through professional study in addition to that provided 
through the periodic evaluations of the pnnapal. 

Since the weight of the principal’s judgment is 
promotion, it is often necessary for the central office to a^pt a 
liberal policy with respect to the transfer of teachers on request 
t o" evaluations may be received from Afferent p^- 
cipals Supplementary evaluations by assistant or ‘^tnct si^ 
iLtsl ,»eral and apedal 

some school sy^ems ffl difficult toe any 

h ^d^l systems efficiently administered to ^ affi 
“tment without a lavomble mting from some school pnnapal 
under whom the teacher had served. 
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Responsibility for teacher transfer 
The rules of boards of education in city systems very generally 
provide for the transfer of teachers on recommendation of a school 

principal. Such a recommendation must be supporte yevi- 

Lce that the work of the teacher is unsatisfactory m the school 
over which the principal presides and that as a result ^e progress 
of pupils instructed by the teacher is retarded. Refusal to act 
favorably on the principal’s recommendation for the transfer of a 
teacher is equivalent to an expression of lack of confidence in the 
principal by the central office. As long as the principal is re- 
garded as the responsible head of his school, it is imperative that 
his authority to recommend and virtually to demand the transfer 


of a teacher for cause be sustained. 

The recourse of the teacher in case of recommended transfer is a 
request for a thorough investigation by the central office. A de- 
cision in favor of the teacher sometimes results in the transfer of 
the principal or in mutual understanding between principal and 
teacher that makes future co-operation possible. 


Responsibility for teacher dismissal 
The charges leading to the dismissal of a teacher usually origi- 
nate with the school principal in city school systems in which the 
principal is the immediate administrative officer of the teacher. 
States which have enacted tenure laws ordinarily specify the 
causes for which a teacher with permanent status may be dis- 
missed and the legal procedure to be followed. In school systems 
with indefinite tenure the responsibility for the dismissal of a 
teacher is somewhat scattered, although the action is generally 
initiated by the school principal, especially in cases of ineffi- 
ciency, insubordination, and neglect of duties. The procedure 
generally followed in such systems is for the principal to rate the 
teacher “unsatisfactory” and to recommend dismissal or transfer 
to another school. The immediate executive officer over the 
principal then makes an investigation and recommends dismissal 
or transfer. In case dismissal is recommended either a committee 
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of the board of education or the entire board reviews the evidence 
submitted, grants a hearing to the teacher, if such is desired, and 
then renders its decision. 

In large school systems, so much time generally elapses be- 
tween the initial rating of “ unsatisfactory ” by a principal and the 
action of the board with respect to dismissal, that the principal 
usually considers that he has little responsibility for the elimina- 
tion of inefficient teachers from the school system. Although ex- 
ercising responsibility for rating and the right to insist on transfer, 
he rarely recommends dismissal, preferring to leave that responsi- 
bility to the central office. 

Trials for dismissal seldom occur. The unsatisfactory teacher, 
is transferred from one school to another until retirement is 
eventually forced or permanent tenure is secured. This type of 
administration is regarded with disfavor by both teachers and 
school patrons. It causes low professional morale and unsavory 

public relations. 


Responsibility for the development of the teacher 

School systems which employ supervising principals genei^y 
hold the principal responsible for the development of the teacher. 
The teacher is regarded as a professional asset of the system, since 
his original training, selection, and in-service training repre^t 
a considerable investment on the part of the state and *e lo^^ 
To permit the teacher's talents to remain undeveloped or to be- 
come misdirected through lack of competent supennsion m a 

'"'fe'^thTrcsponsible head of a local school the prinap^ is ex- 
pected to know the potentialities of a new teacher on assignmmt 
STschool and to place the teacher in the ^ 

the best possible results are obtained for the system. His effom 
to improve the teacher after assignment are ^ 

superior officials in the light of altnnstic servires b-t « pn>ta 
sioTal duties required by the responsibilities of his positio . 
me principal should also appraise the possibihties of the stafl 
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members when he is assigned to a new school, since he must 
assume responsibility for directing their professional improve- 
ment. His staff of teachers should be better developed at the 
close of each school year than they were at the beginning. The 
change in the proficiency of the staff during the year may be 
regarded as a measure of the prindpal’s professional effectiveness. 


RIGHTS OF THE TEACHER 

The teacher as an employee of a school system and as a member 
of the staff of a particular school possesses certain legal, profes- 
sional, and personal rights which superior officers are under obli- 
gation to respect. Since the school principal is usually the imme- 
diate administrative officer of the teacher, it is important that 
these rights be mutually understood. Failure on the part of 
either principal or teacher to observe the appropriate relationship 
may result in serious consequences to the individuals concerned 
and to the local school system. 

Contractual rights 

The contractual rights of the teacher are largely determined by 
the state jurisdiction in which he is employed. The law of the 
state may guarantee tenure to the teacher after a probationary 
period. The teacher so employed enjoys a legal status subject to 
compliance with the regulations of the employing board. In 
states which have not enacted tenure laws, the contract of the 
teacher must be renewed from year to year or for such terms as 
may be agreed upon by the employing board. In the absence of 
restricting law the board may exercise wide discretionary power 
in the enactment of rules and regulations pertaining to the teach- 
er’s contractual rights and the courts will not interfere unless there 
is gross abuse by the board in the use of its power. A contract 
may be issued to the teacher for either extended or indefinite term 
by a board acting in good faith and without fraud or collusion and 
the contract so issued will be binding on the board members’ suo- 
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cessors in office. Such contracts are to be preferred to thosej 
issued annually, since the rights of the teacher are safeguarded 
when he is protected from the caprice of new board members who 
not infrequently on assuming office may attempt to make changes 
in employed personnel before becoming adequately informed as 
to the merits of the personnel or the effects on the school system 


of unnecessary changes. 

If there is any uncertainty among the teachers of a school sys- 
tem as to their contractual rights, the board of education should 
remove such uncertainty by providing written contracts mutually 
negotiated and legally executed. The teacher must not expect 
such a contract to be a one-sided instrument, whitffi protecte only 
himself. The authority to employ also carries by implication the 
authority to dismiss. The laws governing such authority usuaUy 
specify the causes for dismissal and indicate the procedure to be 


followed. 

In the case of a teacher’s resignation or abandonment of con- 
tract the general precedent is that he cannot recover the unpaid 
portion of his salary. The precedent with respect to nonrecovery 
on a contract which is breached rests on the theoir Aat the con- 
tract is for service in entirety and not in part The laws of some 
states permit recovery in quantum meruit as mu as e 


systems operating under tenure cod« the rights rf ^ 

teacher are spedhed in statutory provisions. After tenure sta 

has been attained the teacher can be dismissed^y 

stipulated and according to the manner prescribed m the law. 1 

sud. school systems administrative officers must (mmply ^ 

Ins 0. ffie tenure la. in transfetring tea^m wrta^ 

Lttm if the change involves loss in salary or rank. The 1 ^ 

s which s^eguard teachers with ten^ frcm 

^ in general as follows: (.) charges must be made m wnb^ 
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v 2 ; “ ° I A thp teacher must be given tne 

fore the board as a body, a 1„ case of dismissal the 
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statutory procedure with respect to appeal must be followed be- 
fore the teacher is privileged to seek redress in the courts. 

Professional appeal 

The teacher should have the right to appeal from an arbitrary 
ruling of the principal without jeopardizing his professional 
standing. The line should be open for him to the professional 
head of the school system in which he is employed. While good 
administration requires that the principal and teacher put forth 
an earnest effort to reach an agreement through discussion, in 
case differences in views cannot be reconciled, the teacher should 
be privileged to appeal to the next administrative officer in line. 

To participate in consideration of school policy 
As a professionally trained person the teacher is entitled to 
participate in the consideration of educational policy. The prin- 
cipal should therefore encourage his teachers to participate in the 
discussion of problems and policies affecting the school. The ideas 
contributed by a teacher on a given problem may be adminis- 
tratively impractical and must therefore be rejected by the 
principal. 

But the mere fact that an idea is rejected need not of itself discour- 
age the author of the idea from further creative endeavor. It is the 
way in which the decision to reject the idea is made, the part that the 
teacher plays in the making of the decision, that determines the con- 
sequences. If the decision is made in such a way as to imply that the 
mental attitude of the administrator is, "Your job is to teach, mine 
to administer,” the results are pretty sure to be disastrous. Only a 
little better is the attitude often taken, "I will listen to your argu- 
ments, but then it will be necessary for me to decide.” Such an atti- 
tude makes the teacher a defendant and the administrator a judge. 
No teacher should be made to feel that he is on trial for having ex- 
pressed an idea.' 

' C. L. Cushman, “ In-Service Training of Personnel for Effective Participa- 
tion in City School Administration," Democratic Practices in. School Adminis- 
tration, pp. 75-76. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939, 
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While the rejection of an idea offered by the teacher in the 
interest of school improvement may not afford a sufficient issue 
for a professional appeal to a superior administrative officer, the 
way the rejection is made may influence the teacher to request a 
transfer to another school or to seek another position. 


To have personality respected 

Administrative officers generally give much weight to the per- 
sonality of the teacher as a factor in teaching. Possibly no ^gle 
factor is more important in dealing with children. It is therrfore 
important that the principal recognize that his teasers have 
personalities which are susceptible to the influence of his person- 
ality quite as much as are the personalities of the pupils to that 


of their teacher. , 

Teachers who are wholesome, well-balanced individuals are 

entitled to have their personalities respected by their prinapals. 
Unfortunately, there are still some principals of the seim^ctator 
type who are offended if a teacher develops procedures of bs om 
iLVead of following the rule-of-thumb techniques prescrtbed by 
the principal. In schools so administered a teacher is draid to 
attempt aeative work because of fear of the egect ou t^ 
dual’s ratings. Feelings of fear, worry, stram, and msecunty 
shKkle the real personality of the teacher causing him uncon- 
^i:t^ly To pass Tn to his pupils the handicap of mpr^o- 
UnderLch Lditions, it is difficult for the teacher to develop the 
egectively integrated peisonality which should result from i» 
ad« Tls^oS work. Unfortunately, the ba^er ^ 
capable of doing su,*rior work s-fiers mos^en ffie ^ 
trator fails to realise the importance of respecting the teach 

"TrcLTo'rial methods are inegecdve in dealing sdffi a^- 
teachers with strong ^ TOs”lattJ group ran 

egecdve in deaUng with weak teachers. This latter gm p 

. Dsnid A. Pr^cott, " 

ington: American Counal on Education, I93 • 
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sometimes be helped by sympathetic instruction in methods of 
dealing with pupils which give them confidence in themselves. I n 
other words, the duty of a principal is to try to strengthen and 
develop desirable personality traits in all the members of the staff 
of his school. It is certain that they are not helped by the 
dictatorial type of administration. 

To participate in the determination of policies affecting professional 
welfare 

Teachers very often fail to give principals the kind of co-opera- 
tion which is necessary to the highest morale of the school. While 
the duties of the principal in his relations with teachers have been 
emphasized in the preceding paragraphs and will continue to be 
emphasized throughout the chapter, it is legitimate to pause and 
indicate something of the stimulation that teachers may give to 
their principals. There are many opportunities for helpful sug- 
gestions, such as improvements that can be made in school rou- 
tine, needed administrative forms, out-of-school problems requir- 
ing consideration, and ways of securing better pupil and parent 
co-operation. 

When all is said and done the fact remains that the effectiveness 
of a school is largely conditioned by the principal’s methods and 
personality. Teachers should recognize this fact. They should 
think when seeking employment of the positive or negative con- 
tribution which will be made to their success by the kind of prin- 
cipal under whom they work. Unfortunately it is not always 
possible for a teacher seeking a position to select the kind of 
principal who will be most helpful. If a teacher finds that the 
principal is weak or otherwise unable to help his staff the recourse 
which is often open is to request a transfer. 

One writer in indicating the kind of principal from whom a 
teacher has a right to seek release writes as follows: 

Why is it that in one school the teachers leave the building with the 
pupils, never go to summer school, read little professional literature, 
and carry on throughout the day with little of the sparkle of life, while 
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m another school teachers work until dinnertime, go to summer school 
or to workshops in great numbers, read with enthusiasm, and find 
teaching in general an exciting adventure? ... It is because in the one 
school a new idea has little chance for fair consideration, the teacher 
has no adequate chance to share in determining what is done with his 
idea, while in the other school ideas are as welcome as “the flowers 
that bloom in the spring. ' 


An area in which teachers have had Uttle if any voice is the de- 
termination of the rules of boards of education and the regulations 
of school principals pertaining to the guidance of teachers in the 
performance of their professional duties. Analysis of such rules 
and regulations frequently reveals an arbitrariness which is not 
conducive to sympathetic co-operation. Few teachers will a^pt 
without resentment rules or regulations which unreasonably re- 
strict their personal liberties, or which impose reqmrements en- 
tirely beyond the bounds of professional obligations and services. 

Instructions of principals to teachers couched in terms such as, 

•• You are hereby ordered to have your reports on monthly ^tend- 
ance in my office not later than 3:30 p m. on Fnday. may be read 
with a chuckle and faithfully executed, but the effect on the indi- 
viduals concerned is not conducive to professional morale. 

The preparation of a book of rules for a schoo sv'stem pro^des 
an excellent opportunity for the enlistment of profession^ co- 
operation and participation in the solution of problems which can 
n^er be solved by arbitrarily adopted administrative 
Rules should be mutually serviceable to administrators and teach- 
ers \NTten rules are made without the right of J 

Tc elployc^ who are expected to such re^ulahou, 

the v'alue of the rules is senously impaired, 
u h no. pu..,n* i. 7 

.'X..n, .ha. d,ey ate penn...rf .» parddpa^ in 


' Cushman, op. cU., pp- 7^77* 
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of men and women and subject to change at f "y jJ^bbteTed 
women may think change desirable. In the ideally adminis ered 

school each teacher would feel that no rule or policy of the school 
so far removed from his control that he couldn’t have some part in its 

revision or repeal.' 


To assume responsibility commensurate with authority 

The teacher as a director of a classroom unit possesses authority 
granted by state law, school-board rules, and by administrative 
regulations. For example, the teacher has been generally con- 
sidered responsible for the management of the pupils placed under 
his charge. In the colonial schools the master was expected to 
train his pupils to be obedient and to respect authority in school, 
church, and state. Because strict control and exacting demands 
were considered the best methods for developing obedience to and 
respect for authority, the master was regarded competent pre- 
cisely in the degree to which he controlled the school with an iron 
hand. This responsibility for pupil control often led to the use of 
physical force in the management of pupils. This authority to 
use corporal punishment in maintaining control was seldom chal- 
lenged except by the pupils themselves. The authority of the 
teacher was thus commensurate with his responsibility. 

In more recent years society has revolted against the exercise 
of authoritarian control by teachers. Some states have enacted 
laws prohibiting the use of corporal punishment. Such punish- 
ment is either prohibited or restricted by school-board rules in 
many school systems. The denial of this authority has been 
accompanied by a release in responsibility. Now the unruly pupil 
is sent by the teacher to the school principal for discipline. The 
principal in turn may suspend the pupil from school pending the 
co-operation of parents in bringing about a change in the pupil’s 
attitude. 

In some schools the responsibility of the teacher may be so re- 
stricted by board rules and by administrative regulations that he 


' Cushman, ibid., p. 78. 
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is virtually deprived of the authority which inheres in his position 
as the head of a classroom unit. The responsibility which the 
teacher is thus permitted to assume is not commensurate with his 
rightful authority. Under the condition he ceases to function as a 
responsible individual reacting with initiative to the problem situ- 
ations which arise in his work. When confronted with a problem 
he tries to identify the rule or instruction which spedhcally ap- 
plies. Failing to discover the appropriate regulation he follows 
the safe course and consults the school principal. 

Experience in social organization has clearly demonstrated the 
soundness of the principle that responsibility and authority must 
go hand in hand. To organize or to administer a school in such a 
manner as to destroy the essential relationship between responsi- 
bility and authority dehnitely endangers the success of the school 
The ideal relationship between teacher and principal where both 
thoroughly trained would imply (.) that the t^to ban a 
clear conception of the purposes of education for each child under 
his care and a thorough knowledge of the best way to achieve 
these purposes; and (2) that the principal conceiy^ his maj^ 
function to be that of providing the 

able the teacher to accomplish the purposes that he finds to- 

able and necessary. The teacher working 

tions has responsibility fully commensurate with authority to 

achieve his purposes. 

To grow in service . , ^ r 4.k« 

If teaching U to attain the status of a profession 
Jto tg^w in service must carefully 

is no greater rust 

renting the profession grow as well as a sue- 

he must provide the elements of professional grow*. 
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be developed in individual teachers to the point of personal selfish^, 
1 La^ult. interfere with professional spiritand true profe».ona! 
growth. On the contrary, professional ambition may 
^dividual teachers, and before it will develop, considerable nouris^ 
ment and direction must be supplied. Normal development o p ^ 
fessional ambition in a corps of teachers seldom results ^‘th^t wi^ 
professional leadership on the part of the principal. He must provide 
for his teachers the incentives to professional growth.* 


Some of these incentives present problems for administrative 
officers not easy to solve. As a rule the problems are solved satis- 
factorily only with the fullest co-operation of the teacher. A 
number of these problems are considered in Part III of this book. 
Suffice it to say here that school administrators and school sys- 
tems which do not recognize the importance of providing appro- 
priate incentives for professional growth overlook a right of the 
teacher that both directly and indirectly exerts a powerful influ- 
ence on his work. 

For example, the incentive of professional recognition may be 
effectively used with every teacher who has demonstrated effi- 
ciency in any particular line in a school. A faculty meeting at 
which individual teachers are invited to make reports on out- 
standing accomplishments not only gives professional recognition 
to the particular individuals but also enriches the experience of the 
faculty as a whole. Colonel Francis W. Parker used this incentive 
effectively with faculty members throughout his professional 
career. If a member of his staff developed a promising practice 
in classroom instruction, the individual was invited to demon- 
strate the practice at a faculty meeting after which the contribu- 
tion was thoroughly discussed. Both the individual and his asso- 
ciates were professionally stimulated as a result of the recognition 
given and the benefits received. 


•William C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, and Edward H. Stullken, The Ele- 
mentary School, p. 351. Chicago: Universitv of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIP OF PRINCIPAL 

and teacher 

In the foregoing section of this chapter it has been shown that 
the principal is the responsible administrative ofl&cer of the 
teacher but that the teacher enjoys certain rights which the prin- 
cipal is legally and professionally bound to respect. The relation- 
ship of the principal and teacher thus presents an important 
problem in personnel administration. Failure on the part of 
either to understand the relationship or to observe the prop^ 
ethics involved may result in lack of harmony and serious mdad- 
iustments. Correct understanding and full appredation of the 
relationship, on the contrary, become the basis of mtelligent co- 
operation and effective team work. 


Line and staff relations 

As members of a school organization which involvK, at tet, 
some of the principles of line and staff relations- .t B 
dat the official status of principal and teacher te demly deSn^ 
tthe head of the school over which he presrdes the pn»H 
^mes “the captain of his ship- with generd 
under state law, official rules and regulations of the board of edu- 
cation, and written or verbal instructions from superior admm- 
UmtiU officers, for the realization of the school frmctrons. 

^ dacher b a minor administrative officer between ffie p™- 

dgLarlrtareaof service to which theteacherisassrgn^^^ 

. The terms line aod staff are ttellie of lowest rank, 

hierarchy of officers from tte Commands thus pass ftoni 

Each is sobieet to on. The stad consists of techmm! 

da, hishest officer to the next ” “^Vtbe staff sente as mnreftanm to 

S'*Si'‘of°“te“iS° In sctoi administration line officers are designated as 
ex^tives; staff officers as advisers or reim gMim «/ SM Pr*- 

. w. C Reavis, E. C. Bofmeid. and W. ^ r No 

Bociation, I937- 
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orincipal as the immediate administrative officer of the teacher 
is responsible to superior administrative officers for the character 
of the service rendered by the teacher. This administrative re a- 
tionship between the principal and teacher gives them a mutual 
interest in each other’s success. 

The line relationship existing between the principal and teacher 
should not involve a rigid adherence to official precedents regard- 
ing the origin of administrative instructions or the freedom to 
interpret such instructions. Good line practice encourages vol- 
untary suggestions from subordinate officers and free discussion 
between these officers and those in command. For instance, the 
original idea of a policy for a particular school might emanate 
from the teacher. The principal, after considering the idea with 
the author, might submit it to other teachers for discussion. If 
the idea is adopted as a policy, all members of the school staff have 
shared in its development and feel responsible for its successful 

operation. 

Such a democratic procedure does not nullify the line relation- 
ship that exists between the principal and the teacher. On the 
contrary it renders applicable and effective a plan of organization 
which otherwise would be of little value in school administration. 

The relations of principal and teacher to the central-office staff 
may prove to be the cause of friction if the responsibilities of line 
and staff officers are not clearly defined. Since line officers are 
executives and staff officers are consultants, instructions, direc- 
tions, and interpretations of school policies to teachers should not 
be given by persons with staff status except with the approval 
and sanction of the line officers concerned. For example, official 
instructions by a consultant, such as a supervisor of music or 
physical education are not to be recognized in many school sys- 
tems by the principal unless the instructions are countersigned 
by an executive officer having jurisdiction in the area of service in 
which the instructions are to be applied. The principal of a 
school has the right to interpret the instruction to the teachers 
of his school. 
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Many difficulties between principal and teachers arise because 
of conflicts over instructions given out by staff officers. To avoid 
conflict, instructions to teachers originating with staff officers 
should be issued in writing by the line officer who accepts respon- 
sibility for the communication, that is, by the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, district superintendent, or school prin- 
cipal. When, for instance, the teachers of a school system receive 
written instructions from a music supervisor stating that the regu- 
lar assignment for music instruction for a certain penod is to be 
discontinued and that attention is to be given to practice on 
tain designated work preparatory to a special program, ffie letter 
of instructions should be signed by the administrative offi^rs r^ 
sponsible tor the spedal program which has been " 

oral instructions are issued regarding changes m program these 

instructions should be given to the prinapal. 

The consultant who attempts supervrsron rn a 
should do so only with the approval of the pnnapal or as the ■ 
S representative of an executive officer supenor to ffie pnna^. 
In the latter case good administration dictates drat 

a written authorization from the execuUve or that to 
oftor communicate to the school principal verbally or m wrrtmg 
hU^res in the matter. In no other way can a school o^- 
it maintained in which administrative o»icers are held re- 
sponsible for results in the areas of therr junsdrcbon. 

M-herr ^ra are sometimes regarded as be- 

School pnncrpals and teach , ^ jed as school 

longing todifferentpra^-^^n-P^___^^^_^^^^^^ 

admmrstratcrrs and ha prfodpals or the 

the National Associa prindpals Teachers divide 

Department of Elementary-School Pnna^ _ 

intrmany groups ^^'^in tor Me-nU^^; 

degrees of pre^ration, and Oie inter- 

ency toward the drawing „[^i„istrative officers and 

ests and organizations on the part oi 
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teachers has caused many people to regard teaching as a protes- 

sion without unity of purpose. a.u r,/i 

In recent years a strong effort has been made to bring the ad- 
ministrative and teaeher groups together m state (duration asso 

ciations. One of the purposes of this effort is the deve opmen o 

tTe part of those engaged in education of a group consciousness 

with respect to teaching as a profession. . u , tKo 

That such a consciousness does not exist is evidenc y 
apparently irreconcilable differences and lack of common pur- 
poses between different teacher groups in many cities. In some 
d these cities there is little co-operation between 
and teacher groups. Even the teacher groups are so divided that 
they are unable to unite in a common professional organization. 
The personnel of these groups often act as though they were not 


members of the same profession. 

The first point of attack in developing a common purpose on the 
part of those engaged in education is in each of the schools where 
principal and different teacher groups must unite in common 
service. Here a group consciousness can be developed which is 
basic to the teaching profession. Differences between teacher 
groups can be resolved and principal and teachers can become 
co-workers in a common enterprise. 


Co-workers in a common enterprise 
Whatever the official relations of principal and teacher may be, 
a school will not benefit fully from their services unless its work is 
conceived as a common enterprise. The principal who views the 
school as his own private project will scarcely be able to enlist the 
wholehearted co-operation and support of the teaching staff in 
carrying on the innumerable activities essential to the school s 
success. Similarly, the teacher who assumes no responsibility for 
the success of the school beyond the activities of the classroom, 
however successfully these activities may be performed, occupies 
only a minor role in the total school enterprise. The relationship 
between principal and teacher has been emphasized in foregoing 
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discussions dealing with the partidpation of the teacher in the 
development of administrative polides, the use of democratic 
procedures in administration and in the co-operative relations be- 
tween prindpal and teacher as line ofiScers. 

If the school enterprise is to succeed the relations of prindpal 
and teacher must be characterized by redprodty and not by 
rivalry. There will be prmse for both if the enterprise succeeds, 
and censure if it fails. One cannot succeed without the fuUest 
coK)peration of the other, and if either fails the other must share 


the consequences. 

From what has been said it should be apparent that the school 
enterprise requires the best effort of both prindpal and tocher. 
No mere charting of theoretical relationships will insure its suc- 
cess Only through the personal identification of each member 
of the school staff with the purposes and activities of the enter- 

prise will its success be achieved. Each member must th^ore 

be wUling to accept responabiUty in any area of servire which the 
welfare of the school requires. The task of the pnnai^ is to 
bring to a focus aU the assets of his staff in carrying on the com- 
mon enterprise. . ^ 

In the devdopment of a program of student activitiK app^ 

oriate for a given school, for eaample, the principal murt have the 
to^t^d support of his entire faculty. The faculty shodd 
share the responsibility with the principal for the 
exists and for the ultimate program which should te 
New activities whidi are added to the prograrn should be ap- 
hv the faculty If activities are unsatisfactory and re- 

^J^^.^ededrionmreorga.iaesho«ldbe^el^ 

die faculty. Only through the assumption of 

the JUative participation of faculty memb^ 
^Ty the school prindpal in developing and sponsormg an 
effective program of student activities. 
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Joint mponsibilily for the individual pupil 

The welfare of the individual pupil is the joint responsibili y o 
and teacher. This res,»nsibl.i.y in the pas, has al 
frequently been scattered. The principal has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the general management of the pupil; the teacher 
for the pupil’s instruction. As a result the problems of the pupd 
in management and instruction have been dealt with as unrela 
aspects of his growth. For an infraction of school regulations the 
pupil was disciplined by the principal without a serious effort 
ascertain the cause and to deal with it constructively, h or failure 
to accomplish the work of the classroom the pupil was often mis- 
judged or even disciplined by the teacher without know edge of 
the causes which contributed to the unsatisfactory work. The 
teacher and the principal each acted separately as though no other 
controlling agency were in existence. As a result the individua 
pupil has often suffered because of the un-co-ordinated efforts ot 

those in control of his education. ^ 

The tendency at present in many schools is to consider the 
individual pupil a unit with respect to administration and in- 
struction. Cumulative records of the individual’s growth and de- 
velopment are kept as a basis for present interpretation and future 
prediction. Judgments are formed by principal and teacher m 
the light of the series of facts which have characterized the pupil’s 
previous behavior. Neither principal nor teacher should risk an 
important decision affecting the pupil without due consideration 
of the various facts which may have bearing on the case. 

Instead of viewing discipline as an end in itself, the principal 
should want to understand the relation to learning of the condi- 
tions which appear to afford an occasion for discipline. Perhaps 
a problem in learning may be a causative factor of the problem for 
discipline. If so, the correction of the causative factor rather 
than discipline will produce the positive effect desired. In a 
similar manner, the giving of failing marks to pupils as an in- 
centive to improvement often does not act as an incentive at all, 
and good results can scarcely be expected until the causes of the 



unsatisfactory adiievement have been found and suitable cor- 
rective or remedial measures have been employed. The finding 
of the cause and the application of curative measures generally 
require not only the co-operative assistance of principal and 
teacher but also in many instances the help of other teachers and 
school specialists. 

It should be clear that service to the individual pupil prwddes 
for the principal and the teacher a common problem which cannot 
be satisfactorily solved in the great majority of cases without 
mutual sharing of knowledge and co-operative thinking. The 
needs of the individual pupil stimulate principal and teacher to 
consider new materials and methods of instruction, to make stud- 
ies of home and community conditions, to seek the assistance of 
specialists in diagnosing and in correcting causes which int^ere 
with the pupU’s progress, to provide materials for recreational 
reading, to aid the pupil in the pursuit of hobbies, and to utilize 
the resources of the school system in the interest of the pupil. In 
providing for such needs, principal and teacher find a common 
basis for professional service and personal co-operation. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The TEACHER AND 
TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Teachers’ organizations were practically unknown 
in colonial times. Most of the schools were small and were sepa- 
rated by considerable distances. Teachers had few reasons for 
knowing one another and little need for professional organiza- 
tions. In fact, meetings would have been virtually impossible, 
even if desired, because of distance and the difficulties of transpor- 
tation. Furthermore, many of the persons engaged in teaching 
regarded their work only as a temporary occupation and not as a 
profession. 

The rapid growth of urban communities after the War of 1812 
brought teachers together in town and city school systems. Here 
the transfer of pupils between schools created common problems 
for teachers. Subsequently, the grading of the schools provided 
new reasons for professional relations. The problems of in-service 
improvement forced teachers to abandon their tendency to work 
in isolation and led them to cultivate relations with professional 
associates. 


EARLY EFFORTS TO FORM PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The need among the teachers of New England for group attacks 
on common problems gave rise to the organization of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction in Rhode Island in 1830. This organ- 
ization is believed to have been the first voluntary association of 
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That the founders of the organization intended it to become na- 
tional in scope and generally inclusive is revealed by the state- 
ment issued in calling the first r^lar meeting: 

All teachers, either of common schools or in institutions of a hi^er 
order and all gentlemen who have ever been engaged in the busmess 
of teaching, and who stiU take an interest in the subject of education, 
are respectfully invited to attend the meeting, and become members 
of the association, in whatever part of the country they may reside.* 

From the beginning the leaders of the American Institute of 
Instruction were prominent college professors and so^l^ edu- 
cational statesmen." This fact gave rise to much dissabrfacbon 
among the pubUc-school teachers with the result that those m 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Islan^ 
1845 formed independent state education assoaations. The 
membership in these early associations was restricted to pe^ns 
actively engaged in teaching and the programs were planned m 
the interests of such teachers. 


PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHERS* ORGANIZATIONS 

Today only those teachers who are employed in isolated t^ 
districts are deprived o( the privily of frequent ^hon 

tth other protLonal workers. Even these t^ers tad stmm 

rl and assistance from memhership in profemron^ ora- 
tions The publications of the National Education 

„lationswith ‘oocherorgamzationsjn^^to ^ ^ 

. Barnard's American Journal of Education, II (1856). 24. 
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the professional status of the teacher; others may exercise little 
influence on the activities or the standing of a particular individ- 
ual. Most of these organizations have voluntary membership, 
although some resort to considerable pressure in securing their 
roster of members. 

As an individual, the teacher in the past has not been very 
largely effective in contributing to the formulation of the pro- 
visions which govern his own activities and determine his own 
professional status. Even as a group, teachers have not had 
much authority and have not often participated in the legal defi- 
nition of their duties and responsibilities. Authority over schools, 
as has been pointed out earlier, belongs to the social order and its 
chosen representatives. The opinions and resolutions of organ- 
ized groups of teachers, however, have been of some influence 
even in administrative matters. They have perhaps been most 
influential in determining legislation pertaining to professional 
matters. 

The means by which organizations of teachers achieve their 
purposes are generally in conformity with the point of view set 
forth in a recent bulletin of the National Education Association; 
namely, that teachers’ organizations in the field of education 
should have the following aims: 

Continuous study and research with respect to the process of edu- 
cation, the conditions under which the process is carried on, the results 
achieved, and the means of its improvement; promotion of all move- 
ments which will give stability and progressive character to educa- 
tional undertakings; provision which will insure the continued profes- 
sional growth of those engaged in the service of education; and the 
maintenance of such relations with the public as will secure economic 
welfare, social security, and civil liberties for those who serve the 
public in carrying on education.' 

Apparently, it would be neither expedient nor practical for 
every teacher to be affiliated with all the existing organizations to 

• The Status 0} the Teaching Profession, p. 69. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1940. 
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which he may be invited to belong. It should be the responsibil- 
ity of every teacher, however, to know what organizations exist 
in which his membership would be beneficial to the educational 
profession and to himself. Even where it is not practical for a 
teacher to be a member of certain local, state, or national organ- 
izations it is well for him to know what the activities and services 
of these organizations are. 

For a better understanding of his relationship to teachers’ or- 
ganizations it is essential that the individual teacher know the 
purposes of the various types of organizations and the activities 
which they attempt to carry on in the interests of the profession 
and the system of public education. Without a clear understand- 
ing of these relations the teacher will find membership in teach- 
ers’ organizations disappointing, and his contributions to the 
advancement of the purposes of the organizations wiU be insig- 
nificant. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

By 1857, the date at which the National Teachers Assoaation 
(now National Education Association of the United States) was 
formed, teachers’ organizations had been established in 17 states.* 

At first the memberships of the state associations were smaU 
and their purposes were imperfectly conceived. Suffiaent att^- 
tion was not given to particular groups of school employees m the 
associations to make a strong appeal to large numbers of the v^- 
ous groups of teachers and administrative officers in the pubhc 

schools. . . 

Alexander points out that a beginning in speoalmbon to 
made before 1 870 in the state assodations of Indiana, Maryland, 
and Wisconsin where sections for county superintendents wem 


. A. B. Cra^om, d 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1932. 
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provided; and in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio where sec- 
tions were provided for college teachers. During the decade from 
1870 to 1880, considerable differentiation was provided in the 
annual programs. Sections were provided for superintendents 
and principals in at least 8 states; for county superintendents, in 
2 states; for college teachers, in 3 states; for high-school teachers, 
in 7 states; for grammar-grade teachers, in 4 states; and for pri- 
mary teachers in at least 3 states.' 

After 1880 the tendency toward specialization in the pro- 
grams and activities of the state associations became more pro- 
nounced, although the associations have generally continued to be 
primarily teacher organizations. 

Growth in membership 

The total membership of all state teachers’ associations at pres- 
ent is approximately 700,000 or about three and one-half times 
the membership of the National Education Association. The 
growth in membership has been very rapid since the first decade 
of the present century. Only 15 per cent of the teachers in the 
United States were reported as holding membership in state edu- 
cation associations in 1907. In 1940, approximately 85 per cent 
were members.’ 

In numerous cities 100 per cent of the teachers are members ol 
the state association and in certain states the maximum possible 
membership has been reached. However, when one considers 
the compulsory method by which the 100 per cent membership is 
attained in certain school systems, grave doubt may be raised as 
to whether or not the membership of a state teachers’ associatior 
is an accurate index of its professional effectiveness. 

‘ Carter Alexander, Some Present Aspects of the Work of Teachers’ Volunlar' 
Associations in the United States, pp. 20-21. New York: Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1910. 

’ The Status of the Teaching Profession, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Organization and administration 

In the earlier stages of development of the state organizations 
the officers of the association were elected and business was 
transacted by members present at the annual convention. Such 
functions are now performed by delegate bodies. Most state 
associations have boards of directors and some of them have 
executive committees within these boards. All state teachers 
associations perform numerous and important functions through 
standing or special committees. Each association usually has a 
president, vice-presidents, treasurer, and a permanent seCTCtary. 
The permanent secretary is sometimes referred to as the execu- 
tive secretary.” He assumes the major responsibilities m 
ducting the plans, business, and programs of the assoaaUon. The 
presidency is frequently considered an honorary position 

A recent trend in state teachers’ assoaations is for teachers 
rather than administrators to hold offices or other positions on 
committees or boards. The association is thus becoming more 
definitely a teachers’ assodation. 

aims of aute taachem' assodations are reveaW 
teir literature. Twin phrases in 

aims are "to promote the interests of education and toadvanm 

"Sit rf^’state teachem’ as^dation r^s 
defined by their institutions, revealed the ~ ^ 

P„«y.sh....lwere, mummed 

wid.thepmmoU.no, theiemresu 
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rHE TEACHER AND TEACHERS 

Of teacher.; and eight .uming a. an objective of organisation the need 
for securing co-operation within the profession.' 


Activities and services 

The annual convention, whether it be held as a state meeting or 
in divisional meetings, is the best known of the "um^ous activi- 
ties of the state teachers’ associations. It »sj-eferr o as 
•‘teachers’ mecca” or “pedagogical festival. » Although the 
value of the convention to the teacher is determined largely by 
the program provided, the teacher’s attitude and efforts also de- 
termine the value. Inspirational, informational, and socializing 
benefits are frequently claimed for the conventions. 

The publications of state teachers’ associations — particularly 
the journals — frequently contain information of specific impor- 
tance to all teachers within the state. Sometimes they contain 
reports and educational news of interest to teachers in other 
states. Generally, the journal serves as a house organ of the 


association. .. u j 

Hevenor ^ found that 40 of the 48 state associations published 

journals or magazines. An analysis of the issues for January, 
1933, revealed 856 articles distributed among the following sub- 
ject areas: association news and reports, educational progress, 
finance, classroom service, educational psychology, administra- 
tion, special education, teacher welfare, books and library service, 
rural education, legislation, and miscellaneous items. The jour- 
nals ranged in size from 20 to 96 p^ges, the median being 36-^ 

As previously mentioned, an important function of state teach- 
ers’ associations, as well as of associations organized on a local or 


' John Granrud, The Organization and Objectives of State Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, pp. 7-8. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 234- New 
York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

» Arthur L. Marsh, The Organized Teachers, p. 19. National Association of 
Secretaries of State Educational Associations, 1936. 

1 Irene Hevenor, “Activities of State Education Associations," p. 73. Un- 
published Master's thesis. Department of Education, University of Chicago, 

1935 - 

* Hevenor, ibid., p. 28, 
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iiationai scale, is to influence l^slators to introduce and pass 
measures favorable to education and espedally to teachers. 

The legislative plans of the 40 state associations were studied 
by Hevenor * and classified as follows: (i) Recommended l^da- 
tion, 31 ; (2) Prepared l^slation, 15; (3) Indorsed legislation, 14; 
and (4) Opposed legislation, ii. 

Fact finding, informational service, and field service are more 
characteristic of some state teachers’ associations than of otiiers. 
The benefits of such activities to the assodations and their re- 
spective members are obvious. 

Some of the state teachers’ associations are well aware of the 
necessity of establishing dearable public relations and have suc- 
cessfully carried on activities which bring teachers and school 
patrons in closer harmony on state-wide problems. 

It is generally conceded that the activities of the assodations 
have resulted in benefits for school children by way of providing 
better buildings and equipment, improving the curriculum, and 
raising the level of educational effidency by numerous other 
means. The teacher’s own status has undeniably been improved 
as a result of concerted action by members of a state teach^’ 
assodation in support of increased salaries, better tenure, im- 
proved retirement provisions, and better working conditions. 

There are other services which are less common but which point 
to the potentialities of professional organized groups. Heveno^ 
found that in 1933 seven state teachers’ assodations operated 
placement bureaus, six conducted reading drdes and professional 
libraries for loans to members, two operated credit umons, two 
provided group insurance, and one maintained a rest and recre- 
ation resort. 


» Ibid., p. 47- 
> Ibid., pp. 58 - 63 - 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Development of local teachers' associations 

WhUe state educational associations had their beginnings m 
organizations in which a few teachers in a single school system 
participated, the local associations soon received impetus from 
the oi^anization of state associations. Local organizations 
already in existence when the larger associations were being estab- 
lished gradually became affiliated units ®f the state assoaations. 
State associations are benefited by the local units and, likewise, 
local units derive benefits from the larger associations. There is 
very little if any evidence of competition among local and state 

teachers* professional associations. 

Since teachers with common educational problems tend to form 
assodations for professional improvement in almost every dty, 
the number of local associations of teachers in the United States 
must be very great. Undoubtedly many of these assodations are 
only temporary organizations. Others are known to have had a 
continued existence for many years. Of the latter t3rpe, 213 
which were organized between 1870 and 1936 were reported by 
the Department of Classroom Teachers to be active in 1937 ’ 'The 
disbibution of these associations according to the decade of or- 
ganization is shown in Table 33. 


Table 33. Local Teachers’ Organizations Established Between 
1870 AND 1936 WfflCH ARE REPORTED StILL AcTIVE * 


Date Oiganization 
Was Established 

1870-1880.. 
1880-1890.. 
1890-1900 . . 
1900-1910. . 
1910-1920. , 
1920-1930. . 
1930-1936.. 
Total. 


Number of Local 
Assodations 

.... 5 


7 

37 

84 

45 

J3 

213 


* Adapted from. National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachera, 
Teadier Local Assodations — A Manual for Leaders, p. 4. (February, 1937.) 
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Most of the local associations which have enjoyed a long period 
of life are found in the larger dties. This fact is to be expected, 
since local associations are generally specialized and deal chiefly 
with problems not present in the small school system. 

If parent-teacher associations were dasafied as teachers’ pro- 
fessional assodations, the number of local assodations would be 
greatly increased. Inasmuch as these assodations deal with cer- 
tain educational matters of special concern to teachers, it is 
probably true that there are fewer local teachers’ assodations in 
the smaller dties and rural areas than would be the case if the 
parent-teacher associations did not exist. 


Activities of local organizations 

Like the state unit, the local teachers’ assodations generally 
attempt to improve the schools and to promote the interests of 
the teaching profession. In some locaUties these objectives are 
sought independently; in others they are sought in coUaboration 
with the larger units. Questions of policy of a state teachers 
assodation are often presented first in the local units for reactions 
and suggestions for use in guiding the assodation in courees to 
be pursued. Local-unit meetings are often concerned with the 
discussion and consideration of state and national educational 
problems as they apply to local situations. 

Frequently a local organization performs derical ^d routine 
functions in behalf of the larger units with which it is ^ated. 
For instance, the responsibUity of securing membership eiHoU- 
ment and payunent of dues is frequently assumed by the local 


Professional advancement of teachers is one of tiie m^ ob- 
jectives of the local associations. In some ^ 

sedations are nothing more than well organized faculti^ which 
study and discuss problems germane to the teaching prof^ion. 

It is not uncommon to have professional magazmes circulate 
among members of a local a^dation or to -- d^i^- - 
ourchasing professional reading matenas. 
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co-operative buying is frequently utilized. The practice is most 
clearly illustrated by the securing of group insurance to provide 
health and accident coverage. In some of the larger school sys- 
tems the local associations also provide for the hospitalization o 
members requiring hospital services. Credit unions are some- 
times organized by local teachers’ associations to encourage mem- 
bers in systematic saving and to enable them to secure loans at a 
moderate interest rate when financial assistance is needed. 

Local organizations are generally active in voicing approval or 
disapproval of administrative policies, particularly those affecting 
the welfare of the teacher. By such means they have sometimes 
been persuasive in the adoption of salary schedules, provisions for 
sick leave, or sabbatical leave. 

Differences in local organizations 

A great variety of local associations are found in large cities. 
Some of these are evidently formed in response to clearly con- 
ceived purposes; others originate almost spontaneously to meet 
professional emergencies and have no other purpose than that of 
providing the means for group action when such action is needed. 
Some of the organizations restrict membership to teachers in a 
limited field while others permit and solicit members from all the 

fields of the teaching profession. 

In the school systems of large cities the variety of local associa- 
tions may be as great as the special areas of instruction in which 
teachers are required to hold certificates for teaching. English, 
mathematics, science, social science, foreign languages, industrial 
arts, music, fine arts, physical education, kindergarten-primary, 
intermediate-grade, and grammar-grade organizations are but a 
few of the many teachers’ associations that are common to urban 
school systems. 

Wattenberg * found more than i6o distinct organizations of 
teachers in New York City. He concluded that these organiza- 

‘ William W. Wattenberg, On the Educational Front, p. 41. New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 
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tions tend to follow a relatively small number of patterns. The 
chief activity of one type is the holding of meetings for purposes 
of entertainment. In another frequent pattern small groups of 
teachers pursue profesaonal activities. The “paternalistic" 
type is a group with a large inactive membership upon which 
leaders confer many economic and cultural benefits. Assodations 
limited to teachers in the elementary school have a membership 
composed almost entirely of women. “It is typical of such 
groups that the leader does most of the talking at meetings, and 
that her efforts to evoke discussion get relatively little response." 
Another group is characterized as an association “whose chief 
function is to create poUtical pressure.” The distinguishing 
feature of the so-called “radical group” is the “tenden^ tocome 
into conflict with educational and political authorities. In gm- 
eral, associations of the latter type are minority groups which dis- 
play a rather strong “anti-supervisor bias. ‘ 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The National Education Association 
The largest and probably the most influential professional w- 
ganization of national scope is the National Education Ac- 
tion. It is a voluntary organization of teachers^ool admnns- 
trators. and others engaged or actively inter^ted m educatira. 
The National Education Association undertakes to serve as 
over-all organization of the teaching professiori. 

The association was organized in Philadelphia, August ^ 
b,T^all gmup of educational leaded e^eva« Ae 
chLacter and advance the intereeu of the proteeeicm rf ^ 

and to p^nutte the Na td 

Statee.” The nante under 

name. " National Education Association, but its n 
« Wallenberg, ibid., pp- «>5-o6. 
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sequently changed by certificate on November 6, 1886 to its pre- 
vious title, “National Educational Association. Un June 30, 
1906 the association was chartered by a special act of Congress 
as the “National Education Association of the United States. 
Numerous changes have been made in the bylaws since the grant- 
ing of the charter in 1906. but the basic provisions of the charter 

remain unchanged.* 

After a long period of inadequate support and small member- 
ship the association has developed great size and influence. Its 
unusual growth is attributed to absorption of previously formed 
associations and the expansion of departmental organizations 
affiliated with it. 

The growth in membership was slow until 1920, but during the 
four years following that date 100,000 new members were added. 
The ann ual increase has been steady with the exception of the 
depression period when there was an actual decrease in member- 
ship. The peak year was reached in 1939 with a total mem- 
bership of 201,682. It is estimated that today about 21 per 
cent of the public-school teachers of the United States belong to 
the National Education Association.* 

Effectiveness of such a large membership within a single organ- 
ization is achieved by subdivision into many departments, each 
representing a special interest group. In all, there are twenty- 
three departments within the National Education Association, 
each of which elects its own officers, holds its own meetings, and 
produces its own publications. 

An important division of the National Education Association 
is the American Association of School Administrators. This 
association conducts an annual meeting held in February. It 
publishes a yearbook, assists in the publication of the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, and helps to 
maintain the Educational Research Service and the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

* Proceedings of the Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Education 
Association (1938}, pp. 653-75. 

* The Status of the Teaching Profession, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Departments of the National Education Association of special 
concern to teachers are; The Department of Classroom Teachers, 
the Rural Department, Childhood Education, Music Education, 
Science Instruction, Social Studies, Special Education, Art Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction. 

The Educational Policies Commission was established by the 
National Education Association and American Association of 
School Administrators. It operates under funds granted in part 
by the General Education Board. Its main contribution has been 

publication of highly significant reports. 

The effects of the National Education Association upon the 
...rhi n f profession are many and far-reaching. The annini 
meetings which bring together the outstanding educators of the 
country are inspimtional to ail who attend. Mor»ver, the ream 
iutions adopted at the meetings are influential m determining e 
future courses to be pursued by all organized teacher groups. 

The Kirvices of the National Education Assoaation cannot be 
easily classified. The association formulates obiectiVK and m- 
ries on activities which appear to be most pr^uctive in the ali- 
ment of these objectives. The objectives of the Nati^ Wi^cm 
tion Association are in general in conformity with the aims o 
most educators as evidenced by the following platform statements 
adopted in 1932 and reaffirmed since: 

, Fven- child regardless of race, belief , economic status, readen^ 

or ph^S should have the opt^unity fat die 

velopmen, of his to eronomic smms. 

,. I„ order that aurseiy school 

t*" 'rl'he'unTv^Iri^^he educational profession diould actively 
throug Amendment by states, 

work for the passage of the prnerience doing the same 

3. Teachers of equivalent training j Teachers 

ki2d of .-orh should color, belief, 

should not be discriminated against because ol 

b^rhe pSJS. ^ P-n.lng an ,»i.« o' 
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view, including their own, on controversial issues without danger of 
reprisal by the school administration or by pressure groups m the 

community. • u* 

5. Teachers in every department of education shall have the right 

to organize within their own groups in order to give them a voice in 
school policies and management. 

6. The educational program today needs the active support of all 
citizens and organized community agencies. Educators should make 
a practice of keeping the aims, practices and achievements of the 
schools constantly before the public. 

7. Upon the character, preparation, selection, placement, and free- 
dom of the teacher depends in a large measure the ultimate success of 
education. It is important that the preparation of teachers should be 
adequate, rich in professional and subject-matter content, and adapted 
to the demands of actual service. 

8. There should be legislation to protect teachers from discharge 
for political, religious, personal, or other unjust reason, but the laws 
should not prevent the dismissal of teachers for incompetence, im- 
morality, or unprofessional conduct. Every state should adopt a 
sound plan for the retirement of aged disabled teachers. 

9. Upon the states fall the major responsibilities of organizing a sys- 
tem of schools, preparing the teachers, providing adequate financial 
support, and maintaining the necessary educational standards. 

10. Funds should be provided by the federal government to assist 
the states in making an adequate education available to every child 
and adult.' 

It may be noted from the association’s platform statements 
that, although the welfare of the child is given primary consider- 
ation, the status of the teacher is also stressed. There is un- 
doubtedly a conviction among members of the association that 
children are assured an adequate education only when the status 
of the teacher has become professionalized. 

Teachers who are members of the National Education Associa- 
tion derive many benefits through the receipt of educational read- 
ing materials, particularly reports of committees and scientific 
investigations. The Research Bulletin which is published five 

' Booklet of Information, 1934-35, PP- 12-13. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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times each year contains much information of specific concern to 
the teacher. The five-dollar membership fee of the National 
Education Association entitles one to receive for a year the 
Research Bulletin, the Journal of the National Education Associ- 
ation, an annual volume of addresses and proceedings, and certain 
other publications of the association. The Research Bulletin 
may be received also by nonmembers through a special subscrip- 
tion of one dollar per year. Single copies may also be procured at 
nominal cost. 

That the Research Bulletin deals with specific problems of the 
teacher is evidenced by the titles of the issues published in 1939 
and 1940. 

The Rural Teacher’s Eamomic Status (January, 1939). 

Salaries of School Employees (March, 1939). 

Tax Legislation Affecting StaU School Revenue, I 934 ^m^ (May, 1939). 

The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load (November, 1939)* ^ 

City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Experiences (January, 

1940). 

The Status of the Teaching Profession (March, 1940). 

Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher Retirement (May. 1940). 

Progress in Rural Education (September, 1940). 

What People Think About Youth and Education (November, 1940). 


American Federation of Teachers 
The American Federation of Teachers is generally considered 
the youngest of the national organizations of teachers. It was 
organized April 15. 1916 and within less than one mrath became 
affiliated with the American Federation of Ubor. The purp^ 
of this affiliation was declared to be the gauung of alhes m the 
fight to overcome what were regarded as soaal, economic, and 
political injustices with which the profession of education is com- 
pelled to contend. , 

The Federation is said to have two main objectives. 

(,) I, p„T«« to tomolidate the uachera «< O'! ^ " 
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the conditions which, according to the belief of the Federation, pre- 
vent teaching from enjoying the status of a profession. These condi- 
tions are: lack of academic freedom and of civil liberty, the absence of 
the opportunity for self-determination of policies and for democratic 

control.' 

The objectives of the Federation are described further in 
Article II of the constitution which was adopted in 1933. 

The objectives of this organization shall be: 

1. To bring associations of teachers into relations of mutual 
assistance and co-operation. 

2 . To obtain for them all the rights to which they are entitled. 

3. To raise the standard of the teaching profession by securing 
the conditions essential to the best professional service. 

4. To promote such a democratization of the schools as will en- 
able them better to equip their pupils to take their places in the 
industrial, social, and political life of the community. 

Membership of the American Federation of Teachers is small 
compared with that of the National Education Association. 
When the Federation was first organized in 1916 the combined 
membership of its eight chartered locals was only 2,800. The in- 
crease in membership was rapid during the next four years. By 
March, 1920, 140 locals had a total membership of over 12,000. 
A decline in growth of membership was apparent for the years 
1921-1927, but since 1927 there has been a renewed growth which 
is attributed to the renewal of memberships canceled during the 
depression. The present membership is said to be over 30,000. 

The failure of the Federation to win a larger membership is 
perhaps due to the fact that it is organized on the union basis, 
thereby causing suspicion among teachers and others that it will 
employ tactics similar to those employed by labor to attain its 
objectives. The Federation, however, disclaims any intention to 
use such tactics and points out that no local has ever resorted to 


'AW. Robinson, “A Critical Evaluation of the American Federation of 
Teachers,” p. 58. Chicago: American Federation of Teachers (Smith College 
thesis), 1934. 
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the Strike as a means of attmning its end. Indeed its constitution 
is explicit in stating that its members will not strike. 

Teachers who ally themselves with the American Federation 
of Teachers may arouse the disapproval of their boards of educa- 
tion Such disapproval was illustrated in Seattle where a group 
of high-school teachers allied itself with the local labor union, 
under the name of the American Federation of Teachers for the 
purpose of securing support in compelling a salary raise. For 
reasons of its own. the board did not accede to the mcrease m 
salary sought by the teacher group, and at the same time ad- 
vanced the opinion that it was illogical for a public-school teacher 
to place himself under any authority other than that of regu- 
larly constituted administrative body. The board forced 4e 
issue by adopting a resolution to insert in the annual contract the 

following clause: 

I hereby declare that I am not a member of Ae American Mm- 

riono(TeacUoranylocalthereoI,and.illnotbecomeamemberdm- 

ing the term of this contract.* 

The labor leadera secured an order of the court restraining 

board trem carrying out its purpose to >n^ da^. 

case was carried to the Superior Court where the action of the 

board was sustained, the court holding that 

The adoption and enforcement of the resolution “ ^ 

statutory enactment* 

ThP American Federation of Teachers publishes the magazine, 
actirities, this journal 

with current problems of education. An ^ 
issues indicates that numerous prominent educa 
urine to the columns of this m^azine. , n a 

. ..The Searte Schrol Case and a Omr. Declaim..” dmoirn. SW »» 
Journal, LXXVII Uuly. 1928). 56- 
• Ibid., p. 56- 
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non-regional organizations 

Some organizations for teachers have been formed without ref- 
erence to any particular political division, geographical region, or 
school authority. These organizations have been designed as 
means of increasing interest in the study and teaching of particu- 
lar subjects or divisions of the curriculum or to promote the de- 
velopment of special phases of public education. Typical associ- 
ations of the non-regional type are the American Association o 
Teachers of French, the American Home Economics Association, 
the American Vocational Association, the American Child Health 
Association, and the Progressive Education Association. Two 
examples are sufficient to characterize these non-regional organ- 
izations. 

The American Vocational Association 
The American Vocational Association has a membership of 
approximately 25,000, consisting chiefly of administrators and 
teachers engaged in vocational education, such as agriculture, 
auto-mechanics, home economics, commerdal occupations, and 
various trades. This association was organized in 1906 as the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. The 
constitution of the organization contained the following state- 
ment: 

The objects of this society shall be to bring to public attention the 
importance of industrial education as a factor in the industrial devel- 
opment of the United States; to provide opportunities for the study 
and discussion of the various phases of the problem; to make available 
the results of experience in the held of industrial education, both in 
this country and abroad; and to promote the establishment of insti- 
tutions of industrial training. 

The society played an important role in securing the enactment 
of the National Education Law of 1917, better known as the 
Smith-Hughes Act. With the passage of this act the following 
resolution was adopted by the society: 
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V\Tiereas, the Smith-Hughes Bill prodding federal aid for voa- 
tional education in agriculture, trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects has now become a law, and 
WTiereas, the work of this society is no longer that of promotion, but 
rather that of the development of industrial education including agri- 
culture and home economics under the general head of vocational edu- 
cation, therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that the name of this 
society which is now the National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, be changed to the more inclusive title of the National 
Societ>’ for V^ocational Education. 

The organization continued under the changed title until 1926 
when it was renamed the American Vocational Ass^ation. The 
revised constitution gives the following as the objectives of the 


association; , , j u* • u 

(a) To assume and maintain active national leadership m the 

promotion of vocational education. ^ ^ ^ 

(b) To render service to state or local communities in stabihzmg 

and promoting vocational education. . , „ 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the discussion of aU 

questions involved in vocational education. 

(d) To unite all the vocational education interests of the coun- 
try through membership representative of the entire co^^.' 

Obviously, the two changes in the name of the assoaation re- 
suited in no great change in pun«es aa the activiti^ ol the M- 
sankation have continued to be atrongly promohoual and p*b- 
Ll in protecting and advandug the intereets of vocaho^ ed^ 
cation and the peraonuel therein eug^. The 
praved to be extraordinarily effective in aecunug tedaal sup^rt 
L vocational education and in preventing legBlation intended to 

modify the operation of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

lu acquainting teachers generally with tins non-regio^ a^- 
atlM S purpti is not to recommend either its me4^ or the 

do^tupwTpmUtical forces which tihememberaol the Amen- 

I American Vocational Association News BuUeivn, Vol. I. No. IV (Novem 
1026), i 6 -i 7 * 
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can Vocational Association have been able to make in locality, 
state, and nation. Neither is it the intention to recommend that 
other organizations seek to develop the strong group conscious- 
ness which appears to characterize the members of the organiza- 
tion. The important lesson for teachers with special educational 
interests to learn from the history of the American Vocational 
Association is the advantage to be secured through the formula- 
tion of common purposes and the consistent adherence to and 
pursuit of these purposes. 

The Progressive Education Association 

Not all teachers’ associations are established for the primary 
purpose of improving the economic or social status of the teacher. 
The Progressive Education Association is a professional associa- 
tion particularly concerned with the improvement of educational 
methods. 

Contrary to a rather prevalent opinion, progressive education 
is not new. It had its beginning with the efforts of such his- 
torically famous men as Socrates, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
and Froebel. Impetus was given to the movement in the last cen- 
tury by Colonel Francis W. Parker and John Dewey. 

Reaction against the regimentation of the public school system 
and the wide acceptance of the philosophy set forth in the writ- 
ings of John Dewey motivated many parents and teachers to 
establish privately supported schools which would provide greater 
educational freedom for children. 

It was not until the winter of 1918-1919 that teachers and lay- 
men had become interested enough in progressive education, to 
group themselves together for the purpose of carrying on con- 
certed activities; these activities were designed to unite those en- 
gaged in experimental work, and to enlist the interest of the lay 
public, and thus to direct public opinion and to secure support for 
the proposed progressive type of education. At that date the 
newly established organization was named the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 
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The following principles were originally set forth by the Asso- 
ciation and are still stressed: (i) Freedom should be developed 
naturally. (2) The motive of all work should be interest. 
(3) The teacher should be a guide, not a taskmaster. (4) Pupil 
development should be studied sdentifically. (5) Greatest atten- 
tion should be given to all that affects the child’s physical develop- 
ment. (6) There should be greater co-operation between school 
and home to meet the needs of child life. (7) The Progressive 
School should be a leader in educational movements. 

Solicitation for membership has never been so characteristic of 
the Progressive Education Association as of most other educa- 
tional organizations. At first the membership consisted mainly 
of parents and teachers of certain private institutions interested 
in conducting education in accordance with progresave principles. 
Even now actual membership hardly exceeds 10,000. There are 
numerous teachers who attempt to apply the principles of pro- 
gressive education in their teaching even though they are not 


members of the association. 

WTiereas the principal emphasis of the Progressive Education 
.\ssociation has been on problems of child development, a more 
recent trend within the organization is conaderation of sodo- 
economic problems and their relation to education. 

A recent innovation of the association is the summer workshops 
for teachers, the first of which was established in the summer of 
1936 by Ralph W. Tyler at Ohio State University. For sevei^ 
vears prior to 1936 two commissions of the assoaation the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College and the Com- 
mission on the Secondary-School Curriculum - had been work- 
ing with secondar)'-school teachers, giving assistance m the re- 
vision and evaluation of curriculums and in the development 0 
guidance programs. Much of this work was done dunng the 
School year through conferences with teachers m the evenings and 
"n ll-ends. These pericxls that .uld thus be secur^ - 
too short to accomplish the work that had to be done. Therdore 
in the summer of 1936 the mo commissions 30intly conducted th 
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six-weeks’ workshop at which teachers in science and mathe- 
matics from sixteen schools divided their time between study of 
the curriculum and work in evaluation. The direct access to 
research findings and the consultation of specialists proved so 
helpful that it was decided to enlarge the opportunities the fol- 
lowing summer. In 1 937 a workshop was held at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York, at which 126 teachers and other 
school workers from educational institutions all over the United 
States were in attendance. During the summer of 1941, 140 
workshops were held, providing for teachers and administrators 
belonging to institutions at elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. 

The essential features of a workshop must be stated in terms of 
the qualifications of the participants and the staff. 

Experience indicates that there are some teachers and other 
educational workers who can benefit particularly from the work- 
shop procedure. In general these are individuals who are already 
committed to a philosophy involving the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of educational materials and methods, and have identified 
certain aspects of their work needing development or improve- 
ment. The workshop is not intended for individuals who are just 
becoming oriented in teaching, but rather for experienced teachers 
who sense the need for studying some of their problems and who 
have some tentative plans for their work. The workshop pro- 
gram contributes most significantly to the teacher who comes with 
a specific interest or problem for study and who desires to devote 
his entire time during the workshop period to the intensive inves- 
tigation of this interest or problem. 

Because of the primary purposes of the workshops, a staff mem- 
ber is selected with certain definite qualifications in mind. He is 
competent in his own field and is familiar with methods by which 
major problems in his field may be attacked. He does not at- 
tempt to solve the problems of participants, but instead helps 
them to seek intelligent solutions of their own. The workshop 
staff member is chosen for his effectiveness in conference tech- 
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niques — i.e., in raising issues, in stimulating discussion, in con- 
tributing ideas at appropriate points in the progress of group 
thinking, and in summarizing conclusions so as to indicate what 
the next steps should be. He is usually able to see several kinds 
of possible solutions to educational problems and encourages ex- 
perimentation that will provide an opportunity for determination 
of the values in each kind of solution. 

The Progressive Education Association has also carried on its 
program by committees and commissions. The five committees 
which were active by 1928 dealt with (i) Progressive Education in 
Rural Schools; (2) Community School Relations; (3) Experi- 
mental Schools; (4) Child Development and the Pre-School and 
Elementary-School Curriculum; and (5) International Relations. 

A Commission on Educational Freedom was appointed in 1935 
for the purpose of giving vigorous protection to the educational 
freedom of teachers and students and a Commission on Inter- 
cultural Education was appointed in 1936 to perpetuate the work 
formerly done by the Service Bureau for Education in Human Re- 
lations. Three other commissions were organized to give primary 
concern to phases of secondary education. They are known as 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College; the Com- 
mission on the Secondary-School Curriculum; and the Commis- 


sion on Human Relations. 

The official journal of the Progressive Education Association 
which has been published since 1924 is entitled Progressive Edu- 
cation. This magazine is intended (i) to interest the lay reader 
as well as the teacher, (2) to serve in uniting members in a more 
regular exchange of educational thinking, and (3) to stimulate 
changes in school practices throughout the country.* 


» Proermive Education Advances. (Report on a Program to Edurate^w- 
i(an Youth for Present-day Living.) A Publication of the Progressive Muca- 
tion Association, p. 7. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co.. Inc., 1938- 
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FUTURE OF teachers’ ORGANIZATIONS 

The United States Commissioner of Education has written : 

If teachers are ever to achieve the goals for which they are working, 
they must learn the art of organized cooperation, and if they are ever 
to secure a fully organized profession a plan of simplified enlistment 
facilitating the enrolment of every teacher quickly and easily will be 
one of the factors in its achievement. There are approximately one 
million teachers in this nation. At the present time only a trifle more 
than one-fifth are members of the national organization. What an 
irresistible force for the welfare of the nation this great army of one 
million picked people might exert if they were enroled, one hundred 
per cent in vigorous local, state and national associations.' 

That teachers are well aware of their organized power is re- 
vealed by the steadily increased membership in professional or- 
ganizations. The trend suggests that in the future practically 
every teacher will belong to some kind of professional organiza- 
tion. Whether the increased membership will be in local, state, 
or national associations depends in part upon the form which 
future educational organization takes on. Where local autonomy 
prevails it is to be expected that local teachers’ associations will 
thrive. As the state assumes a more active role in educational 
administration the state teachers’ association will serve a very 
useful purpose. It may be noted too that the membership 
growth of national organizations has been contemporaneous with 
the federal interest and participation in education. Even if the 
educational system of the United States should become highly 
nationalized there still would be a need for state and local associa- 
tions as affiliates of the national organizations in order to facili- 
tate administration. 

The influence of teachers’ professional organizations is not de- 
termined by membership alone. The objectives of the associa- 
tions and the techniques used in attaining them are also determi- 

' J. W. Studebaker, “ If Teachers Were Bricklayers,” Journal of the Natiortal 
Education Association, XXV (May, 1936), 161. 
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nants. If the public is to be favorably influenced by teachers' pro- 
fessional organizations, people must be convinced that the ob- 
jectives of the associations arc the welfare of education and the 
public rather than the satisfaction of the selfish desire of teachers 
to better their own status. On the other hand, it may be well for 
the public to realize that the professional elevation of the teacher 
results in the improvement of educational efficiency. There can 
be little doubt that in an attempt to attain their objectives teach- 
ers’ organizations can and will play an increasingly important 
part in American education. 

Teachers’ organizations in the past have accomplished many 
excellent results for public education and for the improvement of 
the profession. On the contrary they have wasted much effort 
in internecine strife and in so doing have not infrequently in- 
curred unfavorable public opinion. The public generally has the 
impression that the teaching profession is over-organized. 

Perhaps, the solution to the problem of excessive teacher organ- 
ization will consist in the future in the creation of an over-all 
organization of organizations for purposes of effective group 
action on matters pertaining to educational administration and to 
the general welfare of the teaching profession. Membership in 
some special organization would then be sought by the individual 
for the purpose of professional stimulation through group asso- 
ciation and co-operation with other teachers of similar interests 
in the study of common problems. 
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Preparation for teaching 


Anyone who enters the teaching profession must 
assume some responsibility for his own preparation for admission 
to this profession. He should understand the reasons why so- 
ciety has gradually evolved courses and institutions especially 
devoted to the preparation of individuals for teaching. He 
should gain through a study of teacher-preparation programs an 
idea of the advancing requirements which have been imposed on 
candidates for teaching positions in recent years. He should 
cultivate an understanding of the reasons why certain traits are 
demanded of teachers. In short, the teacher should be ready to 
take an important part in the fitting of himself into the total ad- 
ministrative organization that society has set up in its efforts to 
insure competent conduct of public schools. Unless the teacher 
is prepared to take responsibility for his own success he will never 
be fullv qualified to guide others in the processes of individual 
adaptation to the demands of life. 

Some consideration of the long process by which training for 
teachers has been developed will lay the foundation for personal 
understanding of one’s part in the upbuilding of the teaching 
profession. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TEACHER PREPARATION 

Between the Colonial Period and 1840 there was little specific 
preparation for teaching in the public schools of the United 
States. The teachers rendering service in common schools were 
a motley group of itinerate adventurers, ne’er-do-wells, and 
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farmers who sought to earn a little on the side when farm duties 
were light. The qualifications required of teachers were so 
meager that almost anyone who had the courage to face an un- 
assorted group of learners ranging from five to twenty-one years 
of age could secure a position to teach. The examinations for 
certificates were conducted by school trustees and were little 
more than mere farces. A few perfunctory questions were aU 
that were asked. If the candidate could claim attendance at 
some academy or college, usually the formaUty of an examination 
was waived. The tests of success usually came after employment 
and were largely physical. If the teacher could endure rigorous 
conditions and was able to subdue the older scholars, many of 
whom came to school not to learn but to make trouble for the 
teacher, he might last out a term of school and even be mvited 
for another term. It was not unusual for a school to have 
several different teachers in a single term. Since the pay was 
small and the conditions hard, the teacher did not hesitate to 
take his few belongings and move on to another district. Jobs 
were usually plentiful for the teacher who was not too particular 
about his pay or the conditions to which he must accommodate 


himself. . , . 

When comparison is made between these pioneer teachem and 

those of today one may wonder why communities tolerated such 
poorly qualified people for the important services of teachmg. 
The fact is that the standards of education of the pioneer were 
low The tools of literacy were about all that the school was ex- 
pected to supply. The art of Uving under pion«r condito^ 
was not acquired through formal education but through expe - 
ence A little reading, writing, and anthmetic, the so.^ 

“ a R’s ” were the school’s contribution to the makmg of a atom. 
The ptaeer had no need lor more. Hence, the schools suppW a 
vert meager education as judged by the standard of 
EvTn in urban communities there were few demands for ednca- 

tion beyond the rudiments. 
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Recognition of the need for teacher training 
About a century ago people who were interested in the ini- 
provement of schools began to see the importance of improving 
the qualifications of teachers. The agitation for special in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers began in New England. 
The creation of agencies for supervision other than the lay school 
committees was advocated and legislatures in many of the states 
enacted laws pertaining to the improvement of teachers. 


Rise of normal schools 

The first state to establish a school for the specific purpose of 
training teachers was Massachusetts, in 1839. The institution 
was opened at Lexington, and was designated the Lexington 
Normal School. A one-year program of instruction was pro- 
vided, including a review of the common branches; instruction 
in advanced subjects such as algebra, geometry, navigation, 
surveying, bookkeeping, general history, mental philosophy, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy; instruction and training of a 
professional character in the principles of piety and morality, 
common to all sects of Christians; the science and art of teaching 
the subjects previously specified; school discipline; and super- 
vised practice in a model school which was an integral part of the 
normal school.* 

Between the establishment of the Lexington Normal School 
and the outbreak of the Civil War twelve such institutions were 
established in eight different states. The state of Massachusetts 
led with four normal schools.* 

In an address delivered at Cleveland in the summer of 1870 
before the National Teachers Association, S. H. White estimated 
that there were 200,000 teachers in the United States. For the 


* Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift, The First State Normal School in America- 
rfe Journ^ of Peirce and Mary Swift, pp. 261-62. Cambridge, Massal 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1926. 


P- 


* Walter Agnew, The Administration of Professional Schools for Teachers 
31. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1924. ’ 
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same year the total number of students registered in the state 
normal schools of the United States was 5,884. White also esti- 
mated that 40 per cent of the teachers that year were new to the 
work, that is, were teaching without experience. He further 
estimated that in case all the students in the normal schools 
should become teachers, 97 Per cent of the inexperienced teachers 
of the country would be without any instruction from state 
normal schools. White estimated that only about 40 per cent of 
the teachers of the country taught more than one year. Until 
teaching as a calling became more permanent and Uie remunera- 
tion became better, teacher preparation in his opinion was not 


likely to improve.* 

By 1885 the normal-school movement was well estabhshed. 
In that year 1 17 public normal schools In thirty-four states and 
,6 private normal schools distributed through eighteen states 
were reported in operation. The enrollment in the public normal 
schools had reached a total ot 23,000 of which 6,894 were males 
and 16,106 were females, and the enrollment in the pnvate nonnd 
schools had reached a total of 3.886 of which 2,102 were males and 

'"r"de„t seehing preparation for caching in ^ 
nonnalXl was de*:ribed by W. W. Parous. President cd the 

Indiana State Normal School in 1890 as follows; 

The average age of students at the time of entering b a ^ 
era About twenty-two per cent of the number are 
dian twenty J^wnies tot maintain a three- or a 

graduates of g ^ schools, 

four-years course beyond tJie worK o 

Avery few are coU^e^ua^ Ten 

one to two years in^e attainments as are 

the ento ““f- tnm. or dry gradol school, 

r^rX^eo^ieniog^^ 


(1871), PP- 29-32- . ,„fF.Hucation for the Year 1885-86, pp. 320-21. 
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studyt Perhaps one-half of the students in attendance at any time 
are teachers of more or less experience. Many have taught several 
years. As a class they are plain, earnest, studious people, and are, in 
the main, self-supporting. They have habits of industry, attention 
and perseverance, and they know the value of time and opportunity. 
These are the people whom the normal school is to prepare to be 
teachers. It must be clear that so long as the normal school is obliged 
to admit as its students persons having only meager attainments, 
its courses of study must be adapted to the needs of this class.* 

The curriculum developed for such students was characterized 
by the Committee on Normal Education of the National Council 
of Education in the following statement: 

After more than fifty years of trial, the course of study in the State 
normal schools is still, in most cases, based upon that of the common 
school, and the applicant who is qualified to enter a high school is ad- 
mitted without conditions. This holds true in the States in which 
normal schools have been established longest. The requirement of 
completion of a high-school course as condition for admission, is evi- 
dently considered neither wise nor practicable. In most cases a pre- 
paratory course would be of great advantage.* 

The first step in the lengthening of the normal-school cur- 
riculum was the adoption of a standard of admission which re- 
quired graduation from high school. Only 14 per cent of the 
normal schools met this standard in 1895. The percentage had 
increased to 22 in 1905.^ In a study of the normal schools of the 
United States published in 1916 by the Bureau of Education it is 
reported that the normal schools were still receiving many stu- 
dents with less than high-school preparation and were therefore 
obliged to conduct courses of high-school grade rather than of 
truly normal-school grade. This report gave the following 
warning: 

* Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the National Education Association 
(1890), p. 718. 

* Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the National Education Association 
(1892), p. 781. 

3 W. C. Ruediger, “ Recent Tendencies in the Normal Schools of the United 
States,” Educational Review, XXXIII (March, 1907), 281-82. 
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Unless the state places a premium, however, on high-school gradu- 
ates taking advanced normal courses, by granting them superior 
teachers’ certificates, the number of such students in normal schools 
may not increase rapidly 


The report held that if the normal schools had to spend a portion 
of their funds and enei^ in giving general high-school instruc- 
tion, to that extent these institutions were handicapped in their 
efforts to give special professional training for teachers. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
in a provisional report on Curricula Designed for the Professional 
Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools in 1917 
made the following proposal: 


No curriculum should require less than two years of specific prepa- 
ration, and every effort should be made so to enhance the sancrions and 
reward accruing to efficient pubUc-school service upon every level 
that three-year and four-year curricula will soon become the rule.^ 


Since 1917 a great development has taken place in teacher- 
preparing institutions. As they have evolved from normal 
schools offering one- and two-year courses and admitting students 
from the eighth grade to collegiate status, curriculum offerings 
have been expanded, content of courses modiffed, facutoes im- 
proved, and facilities developed. In many institutions deg^ 
are now conferred for four years of approved work, and t^crs 
are prepared for high-school and elementary-^^l Potions m 
dty systems as well as for work in rural schools. There s 
remain, it is true, many two-year and three-year cumculums u 
in general the trend is toward four-year cumculums, and almos^ 
universally admission requirements have been raised to the point 
where only high-school graduates are admitted. 

No. 12, 1916- 

1917- 
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Chairs of pedagogy in colleges and universities 

The teachers of seventy-five years ago in academies and public 
high schools required more education than those who served at 
that time in the elementary schools. While many of the sec- 
ondary-school teachers were products of the academies, many 
also had attended colleges or universities. The latter institutions 
were beginning to feel the pressure of giving specific attention to 
the preparation of teachers. Some had established “review 
courses” intended to provide a systematic and somewhat critical 
survey of the elementary branches as was provided in the normal 
schools of the time.* In other institutions normal-school de- 
partments were incorporated within the college or university 
program for the purpose of serving the needs of those students 
who desired to go into teaching. These departments were es- 
sentially normal schools within the college or university * and 
were so regarded by the faculties whose members considered 
pedagogy as outside the pale of academic respectability.* A few 
institutions of higher learning offered courses in didactics, pre- 
senting in lecture or in textbook the principles of school manage- 
ment and the best known theories of education. These courses 
were taught by professors who were regular members of their 
faculties. 

Of all the efforts to serve prospective teachers the last men- 
tioned plan was regarded with the greatest favor by faculty 
members. Some urged that chairs of “pedagogy” or the “science 
and art of education” be established as had been done in the 
universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, Scotland, and in some 
of the universities of Germany. The first permanent chair of the 
kind to be established in the United States is believed to be that 
in the University of Iowa in 1873. This chair was filled by the 

* Richard G. Boone, Education in the United States, pp. 142-43. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1915. 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1889-1890, p. 1020. 

J Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the National Education Association 
(1892;, pp. 772-80. 
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professor who gave courses also in general philosophy. Similar 
chairs were established by the University of Michigan in 1879, 
the University of Wisconsin in 1881, the University of North 
Carolina and Johns Hopkins University in 1884, Indiana and 
Cornell Universities in 1886, and New York University in 1887.* 

In an address before the Department of Higher Education of 
the National Educational Association » in July, 1890, Richard G. 
Boone, Professor of Pedagogy, Indiana University, stressal the 
importance of chairs of pedagogy in colleges and universities for 
the preparation of teachers for secondary schools. He main- 
tained that a chair of pedagogy or some department, schwl, or 
curriculum was necessary to provide a serious and long-continu^ 
study of educational questions, so that those who go down mto 
the secondary schools and do the work of prepanng student or 
the colleges shall have an intelligent conception of the larger 

the chair of pedagW '“d » 

portant function than the mere training of teachers for twching. 
Itehdd that the instruction offered by a professor of prfagogy 
w^ Xluch a part of a liberal, gener^ education of 
1 wonren as a l^e ..rcentage 
matics. history, biology, and various other 

expressed the opinton th^m no sn^ec ^re^^ ^ ^ 

t":. «-,rrc:nception of the world, and ntore 
“uvtseeley Professor of Pedagogics, Uke Forest College, in a 

drs.onof^BconeWdress.r^t..t^^ofp^^^^^^^^^^ 

such a chair, although increasmg, was not yet snlhae 

. Boone, op. cit., pp. 143 - 47 * ^^tion Association 

. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses oj m 

(1890), pp. 672-73- 
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favorable action on the part of most college boards of trustees. 
He urged that there be organized in each college at least two 
courses in pedagogics — one in the history of education and one 
in didactics. These he would have given in the senior year for 
the following reasons: (i) the work should be professional in 
character and should therefore come when the discipline of the 
college curriculum has produced considerable maturity, and (2) 
the work should be provided as close as possible to the time when 
many of the students would enter upon their life work. He be- 
lieved that the work in pedagogics should be required of all 
students. But who would teach pedagogics where there were 
no chairs of pedagogy? He suggested the professor of the widest 
and most successful experience on the faculty, who had the great- 
est liking for this subject. If no one had had any training in the 
subject, then someone should be designated who could prepare 
himself easily for the work with profit to himself and to his class. 
In Seeley’s opinion, every college faculty could find some man of 
wide experience who could teach a course in didactics. This 
plan would have the advantage of small expense and would not 
lead trustees to object to the establishment of such a course. 

Seeley also advocated a plan under which professors in all 
subjects would give each member of his class who intended to 
teach the opportunity to gain experience. Such a member of a 
class would be assigned some topic in the course. He would be 
expected to prepare himself to conduct a class exercise in that 
topic. The student would teach for half of the hour, once a week, 
the other half of the hour being used by the professor for correct- 
ing defects and offering kindly criticism. This plan, he believed, 
would be valuable, even if there were professors of pedagogy on 
the faculty. 

The work suggested by Professor Seeley was not intended as a 
substitute for the chair of pedagogy, but rather as an offering 
to be provided where there was no chair of pedagogy. He con- 
sidered the preparation of teachers as one of the most important 
branches of college work. In fact, he maintained that no student 
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should be graduated from any college without having received 
instruction in the history and science of education and the laws 
of pedagogical discipline and training.^ 

Establishment of departments, schools of education, and teachers 
colleges 

Although a considerable number of colleges and universities 
offered courses for prospective teachers by 1890, only 21 out of 361 
had made any pretense at estabUshing chairs of ped^opr an^f 
these it was stated that many were chairs in name only.’ The 
opposition on the part of academic faculties to such professor- 
ships was strong, but pressure was beginning to come from super- 
intendents of schools and high-school prinapds or teachers 
better prepared for teaching in the secondar>^ schools than were 
those who had imbibed merely academic instruction at some 

institution of higher learning. ^ 

One o( the first institutions to make a vigorous move m the 

direction ot meeting the demand for the pn.fes.0^ » 

rTrng'^r="rrr:^^^^ 

.^dtntion 7^- 

r Tn"rs2aS^- 

? k Citv interested in solving the problem of Uvmg on small 
° a large dtv Instruction was provided m sewing, 

“T?n'g Itog auTother activities incident to housekeeping. 

Thf 0. 

Xrinrr:""o:"eredm^ 

n. in household " f"" dus assoda- 

philosophy but had a v^ 
irerest in the training of teachers. The asscoauun found 

< Ibid., pp- 673-77- 
* Ibid-, P- 673- 
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its definite purpose under the leadership of President Butler. It 
was incorporated in 1889. 

Teachers College followed at once its definite purpose to pre- 
pare teachers; 

Courses were offered in the history and theory of education, sup- 
plementary courses in art, manual training, and science were provided, 
a model school for the observation and practice of teaching was added, 
and, in general, the work followed the lines of the best existing normal 
schools. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the college must raise and 
unify its standards. Some of its students were well prepared for the 
work, others were immature and ill-informed. At first there had been 
practically no requirement for admission except experience in teaching 
or earnest desire to teach. ... In 1893 there was introduced a definite 
course of one year of academic study for students who needed such 
instruction. A year later a second year of such study was required 
of those who had the equivalent of a high-school course, as a prelim- 
inary to the professional course of two years. Entrance to either the 
academic or professional courses was by examination, by certificate, or 
by a diploma from normal school or college. By the time, therefore, 
that the Collie came to its new site on 120th Street, in 1894, it had in 
operation a four years’ course of study, two years of which were aca- 
demic and consisted of science, history, English, and the manual arts, 
and two years of professional study in the history, theory, and art of 
education.* 

In 1897 Columbia moved to a site near that of Teachers Col- 
lege. The time seemed auspicious for a close relationship between 
the two institutions. Under the new relationship students in 
either institution were privileged to enroll in certain designated 
courses in the other and receive credit in their own college. Ac- 
cordingly a reorganization was effected in 1898 by which the 
president of Columbia University became ex officio president of 
Teachers College and a dean of the college acting under the di- 
rection of the president of the university became the head of 
Teachers College. Teachers College continued its independent 
board of trustees. Student privileges were reciprocally extended 

* Reprinted from A History of Columbia University, 1^34-1004, pp. 412-13, 
by permission of Columbia Universitv Press. 
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and the number of elective courw noubly increiaed. By tkb 
agreement Teachers College attained full funding u the School 
of Education of Columbia Cniverfity. Following this aAlution 
a program of professional education developed which wm more 
advanced than any existing at that time in an iniutution of higher 
learning. 

Since 1900 a rapid growth has Uken place generally in pro- 
visions for the preparation of teachers in liberal aru collegef and 
universities. Today most institutions of higher education have 
organized either departments or schools of education. It is 
suted that approximately 40 PCf teachers ol the 

United Sutes are prepared in these institutions.' While it i» 
true that the work given in colleges and universities is intended 
primarily for teachers on the secondary level, provisions have 
been made available in some instances for elementary-school 
teachers, especially in some of the sute universities. The Utter 
institutions and the large private universities very largely fu rniA 
the graduate work through which the faculties of the teachm 
colleges, schools and departments of education in coll^ ^ 
universities, and the administrators and supemsors of public 
school systems are trained. 


Present status of teacher training in the United States 

The most recent information available rev^s a tot^ d ^ 
institutions engaged in the preparation of ^ 

States These institutions reported in 1935-36 a toul of 193.8^ 
students enrolled in undergraduate 
18,810 in graduate professional courses. The 
receiving degrees qualifying for admission to teaching to^ 
T^production of teachers now apparenUy exceed. 

the demand. 

National Education Association P- W- svwy ef 

» “ Statistics of Higher Education 19 ^ ^Wer IV pp. 52. VtiuA 
tion in the Uniud SUUes: Vol. l'. PP >«• 

States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2 , 1937- 
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The foregoing historical sketch shows that new personal 
problems confront the candidate for a teaching position. The 
educational system of the United States has moved forward in 
the organization of facilities for the professional preparation of 
teachers. At the same time all the states have raised their 
standards of certification of teachers and many local school 
systems have increased their requirements for initial appoint- 
ments because of the improvements that have been made in the 
available supply of teachers. 

The pressure placed on appointment officers to provide posi- 
tions for the surplus of professional recruits made possible through 
the development of training facilities has stimulated action re- 
garding the continuation in positions of teachers who are in- 
adequately prepared and who have reached the stage of declining 
efficiency. Retirement provisions for superannuated and semi- 
disabled teachers are made necessary by the excess of properly 
prepared individuals who have been unable to secure employ- 
ment. The condition presents a challenging problem which can 
be solved only through the co-operation of institutions engaged 
in the preparation of teachers, persons engaged in educational 
administration, and the members of the teaching profession. 
It is at this point that the obligations of the individual become 
apparent. The teaching profession will rise to a high level only 
if forces within the profession act in harmony with the historical 
trend and contribute to the improvement of the country’s teach- 
ing personnel. It is the duty of every teacher to favor and foster 
movements which will improve the teaching profession. This 
duty should be recognized as binding not only for purely selfish 
reasons but also because the teacher, like every other citizen, has 
vital interests in the betterment of education. 


PRETRAINING SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

In any profession it is of the utmost importance that the 
prospective members be selected with the greatest care. The 
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statement is especially appUrable to an overcrowded prole^, 

such as teaching. Many years ago the medical |Mles^ la^ 

a similar situation and took steps to limit the number of recruits. 
Unless something is done to restrict the number seeking admis- 
sion to institutions which prepare teachers, the present over- 
supply wUl continue to mount. Great w^ wdl also 
the training of unpromising recruits. While rt rs conceded that 
the methods of selecting recruits for profession^ training ^ as 
yet not wholly satisfactory the concession should not be i^ as 
[ustihcation for inactivity on the part of those responsible tor 

^^do not possess the quallhcatioos required for 
teaching should not be admitted to training institutions. It is 
Ster I advise such individuaU to select some othcu vocation 
Md if necessary to deny them the privilege of secunng profes- 
sional training rather than to dismiss them for unsatisfactory 
service after reviving training. 

Good personal qualities 

It is a well-known fact that certain personal quahtim or char- 
(misiics are Important factors in the determination of teaching 

ta'S'ked^y pupil* ““1 'T' d t 

be disliked ^ teacher must work and get 

qte liked and " f ™ “her teadiers, supervisors. 

"TtZ XXtchers possess engaging personahties; tha is. 

^'na^ly group workers, wlule other teachers ^ ch^ 
they are naturfly F P ^ je 

actms^ly^u k ^ ^ j 

preferred to the latter k verv often unfnendly, 

Lpemtive, ^^Xrw^th the fimt t„e 

inconsiderate, and efficient when working with 
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are required to deal with people constantly, as in teaching, they 
tend to become irritable, impatient, and petulant. These char- 
acteristics produce friction and discordant personal relations. 

While the statement here made is in terms of the selective 
activities of teacher-preparing institutions it is proper to urge a 
who are considering entering the teaching profession to guide 
themselves by the principles which should govern these institu- 
tions. Anyone who does not have keen interests in pupils or is 
unwilling to cultivate such interests should be slow to enter a 
profession which demands for the highest success qualifications 
that he does not possess. 

Charters and Waples interviewed ninety-seven persons includ- 
ing high-school pupils, school administrators, teachers at different 
grade levels, parents, professors of education, and staff members 
of teachers’ agencies to ascertain the favorable traits of teachers. 
From these interviews eighty-three traits were identified and 
defined.' By the process of telescoping, that is, combining traits 
that were considered as virtually the same, the authors were able 
to reduce the list to twenty-six traits which were then ranked by 
twenty-five administrative officers in order of importance for five 
types of teachers, namely, those in senior high school, junior 
high school, intermediate grade, primary and kindergarten, and 
rural school. The list of traits was ranked from i to 26. The 
ten traits considered most essential are: good judgment, self- 
control, considerateness, enthusiasm, approachability, adaptabil- 
ity, breadth of interest, honesty, co-operation, and refinement. 

The value of a list of such traits depends upon the use made 
of them. Certain individuals who aspire to be teachers may be 
so lacking in some of these traits that efforts to cultivate or to 
develop them will be extremely difficult or even hopeless. Other 
individuals may be so unusually endowed with such traits that 
further development offers little difficulty. In either case in- 
dividuals contemplating teaching as a profession and guidance 

' W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, pp. 51-77. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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oflSicers interested in the selection of personnel for teacher- 
training institutions can use the list of traits to encourage self- 
evaluation and critical discusaon. 


Strong interest in teaching 

Persons who select teaching should not do so merely as a matter 
of expediency or because of influence exerted upon them but be- 
cause of strong interest in the work. Experience as a learner 
under the direction of teachers should afford a very satisfactory 
basis for a judgment regarding one’s interest in teaching. Such 
experience should enable the individual considering the selection 
of teaching as a profession to study the characteristics of good and 
poor teachers and to form judgments as to his own mterret m 
pupils in materials of instruction, and in techniques of teaching. 
The adN^ntages and disadvantages of the profession as revealed 
through the teachers the individual is privileged to know should 
also be considered. The individual can then analyze his own 
qualifications with respect to the demands which teachem mu^ 
meet and can determine how strong his interests are in tibe work 
of the teacher and the kind of life the teacher has to lead. 

With a reasonably keen interest in teaching and a fan measure 
of the other characteristics previously discussed, an mMual 
is justified in seeking admission to a teachem college or to some 
other higher institution of learning offenng preparation for 

teaching. 

General intelligence 

The impression has erroneously gained some accep^“ ^ 
superior general ability or intelligence is not an im^rtant 
acteristic of a successful teacher. This impressmn has prob^^ 
resulted from the conclusions of research ‘"^^ati^ 
the results of intelligence tests have appear po^ 
p,:dictive value in 4e election of successful « 

^ « I Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 

3 .' As»cUUo. .1 .hs Nati- 

Association, 1937' 
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course, some individuals who can make high scores on intelligence 
tests will not be successful in teaching and others who can make 
only fair scores on such tests may prove to be very successful 
teachers. Findings of this sort do not mean that the rating of 
the prospective teacher on a standard intelligence test is not a 
matter of some importance in the pre-admission counseling of 
prospective teachers. A student whose intelligence quotient is 
as low as 90, regardless of what his other characteristics may be, 
should not select teaching for a career, (si nce teachin g makes 
heavy demands on mental ability. The teacher must read ex- 
tensively. He should therefore be able to assimilate reading 
material without too great difficulty and should be proficient in 
organizing ideas and in the use of higher mental processes. 

A high-school student considering teaching should be informed 
that at least average or better than average intelligence is funda- 
mental to success in teaching. The student should also be made 
to realize that teaching is an intellectual profession requiring ex- 
tended preparation before entering upon service and continued 
study thereafter. 

In the past, teaching has been used by some as a stepping stone 
to more lucrative vocations, but it no longer provides ready ac- 
cess to the well-established professions. The individual pausing 
at the threshold of a professional decision with respect to teaching 
should be so advised by members of the profession whose counsel 
may be sought regarding the intellectual demands of teaching. 
He should not be permitted to enter the unguarded gates of 
admission to an institution whose chief function is the prepara- 
tion of teachers if he holds the erroneous belief that general in- 
telligence is not an important characteristic of the successful 
teacher. 

Health and physical fitness 

Individuals whose health is poor should not aspire to enter the 
profession of teaching. The impression has prevailed in the past 
in some quarters that teaching is an easy job and that it makes 
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no heavy physical demands on its members. Accordingly, some 
indi\iduals have been encouraged to regard teaching as a pre- 
ferred vocation for persons considered imable to stand the ph],^- 
cal strain of exacting professional labors. Such notions are not 
encouraged by the members of the teaching profession. In fact, 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association in a recent yearbook urges the importance of 
good health as a prerequisite of successful teaching and counsels 
individuals considering the selection of teaching as a profession 
to choose some other vocation if serious health handicaps exist.’ 

Evidence of good health is already required by state depart- 
ments of education in approximately 70 per cent of the states 
before a certificate to teach will be issued. Proof of good health 
and freedom from defect or disease that might mterfere mih 
teaching or might constitute a menace to pupils must be funushed 
from a legally qualified physician before a certificate to teach wiU 
be granted. Such precautions meet with the full approval of the 
teaching profession and school patrons, although it r^ogni^ 
that they represent merely a beginnmg m the establishment 0 
health standards for the prof^ion. The greatest benefits ^ 
not result, however, until the same precautions are also apphed 
to candidates for admission to teacher-training mstitutions^ 

Good physical and mental health as essential 
the teacher have been too lightly valued. It is gener^ly behevd 
that the state of health of a teacher exerts powerful positive 
Xrive influence, on pupiU. Harmful resuta to pupfls nuy 
ensue from low health standards and from the 
titudes of a physically handicapped, sickly, 

stable teacher. Much loss to pupils and the school systein y 

at reirfrom the inability of the physically or mentally m- 

competent teacher fully to carry out 

and^hool policies. His irregularity of attendant 

“ ony a ^ular load of cteroom and e.xtraclass™on. duues 

. . rruc*. p. .4.. 

Teachere of the National Education Assoaation, 193 • 
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may result in considerable loss to pupils and to the school as a 
whole. Hence, it is apparent that the physical condition of Ae 
teacher is a matter of serious concern to the public and to t 
professional group to which the teacher belongs. 

A problem to be given full consideration by anyone entering 
teaddng and by those already well advanced in the profession is 
that of proper recreation, hygiene, and health habits. Many 
teachers in the past whose preparation was inadequate have found 
it necessary to work late at night and over week-ends in order to 
keep up with their pupils. Adequate training prior to employ- 
ment enables the teacher to carry the load of daily responsibiliti^ 
without sacrificing the needed rest and recreation after the day s 
work and at the end of the week. One of the important con- 
tributions of institutions which prepare teachers is the cultivation 
of health habits that will aid teachers in maintaining sound health 
and mental equilibrium. 


Importance of selective admission 

It is unfortunate that legislation in most of the states does not 
provide for selective admission in teacher-training institutions 
supported by state funds. The fact does not prohibit the ad- 
ministrative officers of these institutions from encouraging sec- 
ondary schools to counsel with students in the choice of vocations 
or from setting up pre-admission testing and counseling as a 
necessary part of admission procedures. In some cases state 
teachers colleges have set up enrollment quotas with the approval 
of their boards of trustees and have then used tests and high- 
school records in selecting the personnel to fill the quotas. All 
too many state teachers colleges, however, still use increase in 
enrollment as an argument for expanding budgetary appropria- 
tions, and too many private institutions place tuition receipts 
ahead of quality of service to be rendered. 

Despite all the discouraging factors which appear to operate 
gainst the improvement of recruits for the teaching profession, 
progress is being made in pretraining selection. Students con- 
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sidering teaching as a profession now very generally receive 
advisement in the high-school period regarding the demands of 
teaching and the characteristics needed by individuals who think 
of selecting teaching as a profession. They also receive furthw 
counseling if they seek admission to institutions which prepare 

teachers. 


preparation for teaching 


Wspective teachers should become fully aware of the kind of 
prepl^itiHirSitiTdemanded these days of members of the pro- 
fession. ■PTbTne thinks of seeking admission to the medical or 
Wal profession unless he is prepared to take the long tourse Aat 
is demanded by those professions. Candidates for the teadung 
profession should toow the facts that relate to requirements ^d 
to the kinds of competition which will be encountered when they 


seek positions. » , , j • -i. 

Data on the level of preparation of teachers employed m aty 

school systems of the United States show that in the twenty-year 
period between . 9.9 and r939 the nnmber of teadtetn 
or more years of professional and general trammg mcr^ from 
21 I to 19.5 per cent In the same period the number having 
three or more years of preparation increased from 29-8 to W 
per cent, while those having less than three years decrea^ 

™ 2 to 27.5 per cent. In 1939 , the percentage of teachers ^ 
ployed in city systems with less than to™ jar* 

Lvond high school was only 3.5 as compared with 26.7 m 1919 . 
The foregoing figures show the extent of the quantitative en- 

richment that has taken place in the 

recent years. Analysis of this preparation reveals the directions 

i„ which professional ”^^*,ection of 

« Up to to point emphasis has been laid on the select! 

Education Association. I940* 
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recruits for the teaching profession. It is highly importarlt that 
a prospective teacher know something about the particular m- 
stitution which he selects to prepare him for his professional wor . 
It is quite as important that a recruit choose an institution 
which will fit him for the kind of position which he hopes to 
secure as it is for the institution to admit only^ndidates for the 
education of whom it has suitable equipment./^ 


Broad general education 

The idea that a broad foundation of general education is a 
prerequisite to professional training is a contribution of the 
teachers college and departments of education in liberal arts 
colleges and universities, which from the beginning have been 
concerned more with the preparation of teachers for urban school 
systems than for rural schools. In the Middle West, Far West, 
and South, where normal schools were developed almost simul- 
taneously with state universities, the field of service of the normal 
schools was not restricted to the training of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools as in the normal schools of the older eastern states. 
The demand for trained teachers in secondary as well as ele- 
mentary schools was very great. Since the colleges and uni- 
versities did little until near the close of the nineteenth century 
to meet the demand, superintendents and principals looked to 
the normal schools for teachers in the secondary as well as the 
elementary field. Thus, the normal schools gradually extended 
their program of training to provide for prospective secondary- 
school teachers. As a result, the normal schools in the areas 
designated tended early to become teachers colleges with four- 
year curriculums designed to prepare secondary-school as well as 
elementary-school teachers. 

The development of a four-year curriculum by the teachers 
colleges required the enrichment of offerings and the shifting of 
professional subjects to the junior and senior years for students 
taking the four-year course. The typical curriculum pattern 
thus developed tends to provide general offerings in the first two 
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years of the course and professional offerings with provisions for 
specialization in the last tw'O years. Many teachers colleges 
still offer two- and three-year curriculums for the training of 
teachers for rural schools and elementary grades in village and 
town schools. Students electing the shorter curriculums usuaUy 
take the professional courses in the second and third years. 

Many of the towm and small city schools still follow the practice 
of recruiting teachers from the experienced group which has com- 
pleted two but less than four years of teachers-college work. The 
tendency, however, in the schools of the large cities is to require 
a minimum of four years of preparation for employment m any 
kind of teaching position. This tendency has brought about the 
development of a somewhat common cumculum in tochers 
colleges, liberal arts colleges, and universities. This cumculum 
is based on the principle that a broad general education is funda- 
mental regardless of the grade level at which a teacher may de- 


sire to teach. , . i j 

A movement which has given much emphasis to a broad 

general education prior to professional training b the tendency 
of many secondary schools to require the Mt»ter s degree as a 
prerequisite to employment on their staffs. 
ers seeking such employment usually pumue 
wo plans, namely, (l) they complete the .mrk for the Ba4 
elor's degree without taking any professional courses and tha 
mke the Master’s degree in education, or (a) they 
Bachelor’s degree with the professional coumes required for a 
“e MTtake the Master’s degree in the fidd of ^ 
soecialization. Students pursuing either plan without dehmte 
otoment objectives will experience difficulty in securing a^ 
ir^el, since administrative officers vary in tfieir pm^« 

for these plans. Teachers preparing lor positions in jum ^ 

“fUear high ^«.ls, and 

however find it easier to secure employment 

first olan* while those preparing for positions m semor 

iul colleges will find the second plan somewhat 


oreferred. 
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With respect to academic training it should be noted that the 
teacher seeking his first position will be more likely to meet with 
success if he is able to secure a certificate to teach in two or more 
fields, for example, mathematics and general science; history, 
economics, and political science; English and some foreign lan- 
guage; Latin and French or Spanish; and physics, chemistry, and 
biology. There is also some demand for candidates who can 
teach music, art, or physical education and one or more of the 
conventional subjects. 

Specialimtion in leaching field 

( After the teacher has demonstrated his ability as a successful 
teacher in severaTfields iiTa small school his chances for employ- 
ment in a large school with increase in salary will be enhanced 
through greater specialization in some major field. Here a 
Master’s degree or the doctorate in a field of specialization, gained 
through special postgraduate courses in college or university de- 
partments of recognized superiority, win prove to be a great asset 
in securing an appointment in first-class secondary schools. 

The tendency of elementary schools to adopt the departmental 
plan in intermediate and upper grades has contributed to the 
modem emphasis on specialization in teacher preparation. While 
too much specialization is not considered desirable, i t is genera lly 
re cognized that successful teaching requires considerable depth 
of preparation . In most of the states standards of certification 
have been adopted specifying the minimum amount of prepara- 
tion required for the different teaching fields. These standards 
vary only slightly from state to state. 

In the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, for example, all members of instructional staffs in ac- 
credited secondary schools are required to possess the minimum 
academic training assumed to be provided by a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from an institution of higher learning approved by the as- 
sociation or from an institution of equal standing, including 
minimum special preparation of 15 semester hours in the in- 
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dividual’s teaching asagnment Local accrediting authoritin 
in some of the states in the area of the association have raised the 
special preparation in some 6 elds to as much as 24 hours. 

The close articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools developed in recent years and the general practice of 
regarding the seventh and eighth grades as belonging in the 
secondary division of the school system, irrespective of whether 
the grades are attached to elementary or secondary units, has 
tended to emphasize specialization on the part of teachers pr^ 
paring to teach in the grades in question. Similarly, a certain 
amount of specialization is also encouraged for elementary teach- 
ers who plan to teach in special areas, such as childhood educa- 
tion, remedial reading, adjustment work, fine arts, industrial arts, 

or subject fields in intermediate grades. 

In order to insure adequate preparation for twdiing in the 
areas involving considerable specialization, special certificate! 
are required in most of the states. There appears to be a trend 
away from blanket certificates. Virtually all the sUtes 
special certificates for teaching in elementary schools, junior high 
schools, and high schools. Still further differentiation is 
vided in the high schools through certificates for the vanora 
subject fields, such as English, mathemato, aaence. ^ 
science, commercial subjects, fine and industnal arts, and Intogn 
language. Elsbree has made the following comment: 

No one seems to know just where the point of diminishing retum b 
in specialisation, but it is the judgment rf mmnr^ 

«^^“ha™Smadymachedit How^ tme tin, 

appeam unlikely that the states will retiaa then steps and retimlln 
blanket certificates.* 

The adtdce to the prospective teacher regarding 
is predicated on the assumption that his 
hJ^been largely general and 

tion should result in the development of abdtly on the part 

toYorktAm-tanBoakCa.,.™. 
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the recipient to think both broadly in the major areas of knowl- 
edge and deeply in some preferred area. Flexibility is an e^ 
sential characteristic of the properly trained teacher. For this 
reason too early specialization is undesirable, especially when it 
results in closing the mind of the teacher to interests in related 

fields. 

Professional requirements 

Professional requirements are no longer met as was formerly 
the case by teachers’ examinations in pedagogy, the science and 
art of teaching, history of education, psychology, school law, and 
the like. Evidence of proficiency in professional requirements is 
now furnished through course credits earned in approved training 
institutions. The offerings of such institutions are generally 
much wider than certificate requirements. Most institutions 
provide for considerable professional specialization through a 
variety of offerings. The average requirement of professional 
training for initial secondary-school certificates for all the states 
as shown by Woellner* is 16.9 semester hours. Considerable 
variation in these requirements is found for different sections of 
the country, the lowest average being in the New England States 
(12.4 hours) and the highest in the middle (eastern) states (18.8 
hours). 

The professional areas in which requirements are specified and 
the number of states exacting these requirements for initial 
secondary-school certificates are shown in Table 34. Here it is 
seen that no single type of professional preparation is required 
by all the states. Educational psychology and practice teaching 
are each required in thirty-seven states, while tests and measure- 
ments are required in only sbc states. In each of the areas great 
differences in course offerings appear. In educational psychol- 
ogy, for example, a wide variety of courses is offered with marked 

* Robert C. Woellner, “Professional Training Required for an Initial Sec- 
ondary-School Teacher’s Certificate,” School Review, XL VII (April, 1939), 280- 

83. 
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Table 34. Number of States Which Require or Mention 
Specific Professional Courses for Initial Teaching 
Certificates in Secondary Schools in 1938 * 

Nomberol 

Courses States 


Educational psixliology 

Practice teaching 

Curriculum and methods 

Principles of education ■ 

State school laws and constitutions 

Philosophy of education 

Tests and measurement 


37 

37 

25 

23 

8 

8 

6 


* Adapted from Wodlner, ibid ., p. 282. 


differences in content. With Uttle more than the title of the 
course, name of instructor, and the credit mark of the student, 
the certificating functionary must dedde whether or not a teach- 
ing license wiU be granted. Even so, the plan is superior to the 
examination method formerly used. However, improvements are 
needed which can result only from the standardization of pro- 
fessional courses in the training institutions. 

In the preparation of teachers for elementary schools, the 
normal schools of the past have erred in overemphasizing profes- 
sional offerings. The prospective teacher was plung^ mto 
professional courses dealing with methods of instruction, 
and philosophy of education, practice tea^g, and Ae hte be- 
fore he was adequately grounded in the major fields of knowled^ 
As a result the novitiate not infrequently found himself at the 
end of this training course in the predicament of knowing much 
about teaching but of not understanding the materials of mstruc- 


That progress is being made in overcoimng the difficulty m- 
dicated is aptly illustrated by the curriculum offenngs of the 
State Teachers CoUege, Mankato, Minnesota. 

Though the Mankato State Teachers CoUege is a profession^ 
dadi««d to dte prepamtion of 

r.rr.(^inn the curriculums are liberal m scope. These are piaim 

^aid aU Students in obtaining a liberal education, in 

sirable personaUty, and in acquiring sufficient professional knowledge 
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and skill to enable them to enter the profession of teaching. In order 
to accomplish this, the four-year curriculums are divided so that the 
first two years are purely academic and the last two years are both 
academic and professional. The first two years, or junior college, 
are given over to the development of a general background of informa- 
tion prerequisite to a study of the field in which the professional work 
is to be done. In the last two years, or senior college, the mastery of 
the field of concentration or special interest is gained, together with 
the study of the professional courses and the practice with the children 
in the laboratory and co-operating schools. Running parallel with the 
four years of academic and professional work is a personnel program 
planned to give the students every possible opportunity to develop 
those personal traits desirable for citizenship and for teaching.’ 

Directed experience 

What the intemeship has been to the prospective physician, 
directed experience should be to the future teacher. Mere prac- 
tice teaching, however, is of no certain worth to the teacher in 
training. In fact, practice unless skillfully directed may result 
in the formation of undesirable habits. Because of the potential 
danger of the adoption of undesirable practices, most institutions 
engaged in the preparation of teachers now attempt to direct and 
to control in so far as possible the teaching experience of prospec- 
tive teachers during the period of training. Training schools are 
established in which the teaching conditions can be at least par- 
tially controlled. In these schools, the student teacher works 
with and under the direction of a teacher who has been selected 
for the purpose of directing the student’s teaching experience. 
Whereas formerly this experience was measured in terms of num- 
ber of lessons taught and the character of the student’s planning 
and teaching, today an effort is made in most schools to provide 
all types of experience considered necessary in successful teaching 
under conditions designed to eliminate the possibility of the de- 
velopment of undesirable attitudes and habits. 

Through directed experience the student is privileged to ob- 

* Annual Catalog, p. i. Mankato, Minnesota: State Teachers Col- 

1 ^. 1939 - 
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serve the teaching of his critic teacher, to participate with his 
teacher in the planning and executing of classroom work, and 
finally to assume the responsibiUty of leadership in planning and 
executing certain phases of the work under constructive and 
sympathetic supervision. The student teacher thus acquires real 
experience in the proper care of the classnwm; in the efi&dent 
handling of instructional materials and equipment; in the regula- 
tion of heating, ventilation, and lighting; in the control and guid- 
ance of pupils; in the keeping of records and the making of re- 
ports; and in the general administration of the classroom umt 
Professional experience is also acquired m the intemeship 
period through association with leaders in the teaching profession. 
The student in training is privileged to view professional activities 
and professional problems from the vantage pomt of an expm- 
enced and superior teacher. The relationships of the teacher 
witii the central administrative office, the school pnnapal pro- 
fessional groups, other teachers in the same system school ^ 
todians. parents, and school community are seen and understood 

as reaUties rather than as mere theoretical ^^bilities. 

Through the evaluations of progress made from time to toe 
by the supervising teacher the student acquire an J>«dersto^g 
oLuccessful teaching and a critical appreaation of bs own abffi 
ities and deficiencies. The assistance thus ^ved ehminatis 
Teh" the waste which results when the indi^dual engages m 
teaching without a full knowledge of his own effectiveness, 
excellent example of a 

e^f earu^w^k period during the quarts 
^the student’s teaching experience and 

improvement a« rfer^ the suggestious 

S*' ne iZs on which the .nndidam is rated are as Mo«. 
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I. Personal Qualities: Poise, bearing, grooming, voice, use of 
English, forcefulness, resourcefulness, enthusiasm, tact 

II Teaching Skills: Developing and clarifying objectives; 
arousing interest; securing sustained, co-ordinated effort; leader- 
ship; adaptation of materials to needs of individual and group; 
use of equipment and accessories; evaluation of results. 

III. Immediate Preparations: Systematic preparation of lesson 
plans; command of subject matter; provision for rich and sug- 
gestive supplementary materials; relating the business of the 
hour to the events and thought of the day in community, state, 
nation, and world. 

IV. Management and Control: Management of room and equip- 
ment; attention to individual needs; promptness and accuracy in 
routine; economy of time and effort; pupil citizenship. 

V. Professional Relationships: Co-operation with high school 
and college; acceptance of criticism and suggestions; ability in 
self-analysis. 

VI. Results: Attainment of objectives; growth of pupils; per- 
sonal and profesrional growth of student- teacher. 

Participation in student activities 

The presence of pupil activities in schools at all levels today 
requires that the teacher in training cultivate interest and acquire 
experience in some type or types of extracurriculum activities. 
Such interest and experience may have been acquired in the high- 
school period. If so, the prospective teacher will have a back- 
ground of understanding of activities that may prove important 
and valuable in securing placement and in performing later the 
duties of sponsorship. The cultivation of high-school interests 
in extracurriculum activities and the development of new interests 
in activities during the training period should be encouraged on 
the ground that the teacher in the modem school is expected to 
assume numerous responsibilities in the organization and direc- 
tion of pupil activities. 

Even if there were no practical reasons for becoming proficient 
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in some type of extracnniculum activities during the training 
course, it would still be desirable to partidpate in such activities 
for the personal development of the student. Individuals who 
lead a normal sodal life as students during the tradning period are 
to be preferred as prospective teachers to those leading abnormal 
or restricted lives. The modem teacher must accept large re- 
sponsibility for directing and regulating the informal education 
of pupils as well as for dassroom instruction. His contribution 
to the enrichment of the opportunities of pupils to acquire valu- 
able informal experiences in non-dass atuations will be condi- 
tioned to no small extent by his own interest and experience in 
extracurriculum activities. 

All that has been said in this chapter is deagned to make the 
prospective teacher aware of the fact that he is himself a problem 
in administration. He must coK)perate with the institutions that 
are provided by the public to prepare him for his profesaon if he 
is to attain the full measure of possible success. There rames a 
time early in his career when he must assume responsibility for 
self-direction. Through self-direction he will find it posable to 
perfect himself in the art of directing his pupils. 
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SWIFTER XV 

Securing placement 


The climax of successful preparation for teaching 
is the securing of satisfactory placement. If those who have 
qudiied themselves for teaching experience difficulty in finding 
positions, they are often greatly discouraged and lose their 
morale. This discouragement is accentuated when local boards 
of education adopt rules requiring at least two years of successful 
teaching experience as the prerequisite of employment. The 
for employment is thus weighted against the new- 
Gbmprs ia the field. Securing a position becomes an arduous 
ntw^ertaleitig - The Candidate must go into the open market, often 
faiifrom home and often into uninviting localities to secure an 
iiiffial appointment. Considerable expense may be involved in 
making, personal appUcations or for the services of a commerdal 
i^ncy. j;^rhe high professional hopes of the young teacher are 
o^icnidifd by failure to obtmn a position or by the kind of 

; in order to secure employment, 
successful placement is a problem not only for the 
yiau% tocher just emer^ng from a period of training, but also 
teacher whose tenure is affected by spoils 
preastre groups, and the whims of poorly qualified 
In recent years the problem has become 
somewhat acute because of a considerable oversupply of young 
teachers from training institutions in excess of normal demand. 
^eiE€tmnt to t^chiiig of many ex>teachers who have suffered 
in othm: occupations has further accentuated the 

: has become more than a personal prob- 
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lem for the qualified teacher who is in need of a poation. It is a 
professional problem of general concern. State l^slatures which 
are called upon for appropriations by state institutions engaged in 
the preparation of teachers are vitally concerned about the rela- 
tion of the supply of, and demand for teachers. Boards of 
trustees responsible for the budgets of private institutions which 
rely upon prospective teachers for a considerable proportion of 
their students are also deeply concerned regarding the need for 
teachers in the regions served by thrir institutions. The dis- 
parity between demand and supply has greatly increased the dif- 
ficulty of securing desirable employment by all teachers except 
those who are entrenched behind tenure walls. 


PLACEMENT PRACTICES 

Understanding of placement practices is therefore an impor- 
tant matter for students preparing for teaching, for experienced 
teachers who are unemployed, and for teachers whose preparation 
and experience warrant better positions than they hold at pr^L 
Any teacher in need of employment will generally experience 
disappointment unless he is fully informed regarding pla^ent 
practices and acquires the technique by which successful plac^ 
ment is achieved. How to secure placement is a ^ of the 
training program of most institutions now eng^ m the 

tion of teachers. Appointment offices are usually m^t^^ to 

assist teachers in securing initial employment and to aid th^ 
already employed in securing merited advancement In order 
To seoL the best results from this institutional service, intdhg^t 
co-operation between the teacher desiring employment and the 
director of the placement service is required. 

S«:mnsmpU>y«<«Ulk,<mghinsmuMfiocm^ 

Any UUon which p^paces a 
ttachL must maintain a placement serv.«. Tins ^ 
to P^mote gomi mlations with the emUoyets 
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teachers in the area served by the training institution. Mere 
job getting for teachers is not a major objective of a placement 
office. It is just as important to render a satisfactory service to 
the employer of a teacher as to aid the individual teacher in 
securing an acceptable position. Only when both the employer 
and the teacher employed are fully satisfied is the placement 
service considered successful. If either party to a placement 
transaction is dissatisfied with the services of the placement 
office, the training institution suffers a serious loss. 

The placement officer must cultivate the good will both of 
employers and of the individuals whom he undertakes to assist. 
This purpose is most successfully realized when the officer clearly 
understands the requirements of his potential employers and the 
abilities of the candidates he seeks to place. 

Because of the unique services rendered to teachers by the 
placement offices of institutions of higher learning, knowledge of 
the development of these services to students and graduates is 
considered important. 

Organized placement by institutions which prepare teachers 
is a development of comparatively recent years. Some place- 
ment by such institutions has probably been made incidentally 
since their establishment, but the development of placement as a 
function of administration in training institutions is thought to 
date from 1899 when President William Rainey Harper of the 
University of Chicago made the following statement in his annual 
report. 

In March, 1899, on the recommendation of the University Council, 
there was organized a Board for recommendation of appointments. 
It has seemed necessary to systematize more carefully the work of 
recommending students of the University for positions, especially for 
teachers’ positions. Assistant Professor Robert M. Lovett accepted 
the secretaryship of this Board, and as secretary has conducted the 
work. 

In making recommendations it has seemed to be a wise policy to 
guard carefully every official statement given concerning the candi- 
date for any position. The University has been so careful in this par- 
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ticular that students have sometimes felt themselves injured latto 
than helped by the statement furnished. It has never been the in- 
tention of the University to make a statement or to issue a letter at the 
request of a student seeking a position which would be distincUy in- 
jurious to the student, men, however, a question is raised as to the 
ability or character of a particular appUcant. it is our poUcy to state 
the exact truth. Boards of trustees have become so accustomed to 
letters of an extravagant character that they look with some suspimn 
upon a letter in which an estimate of a candidate is expressed m 

moderate terms. 

The organization of the Board has greatly reheved the pressme 
upon the Preadent’s office; secured more satisfactory data concern^ 
t^ attainments of students; furnished the machmery for secur^ 
more easily the opinion of instructors; and is a ^urce of gr^ assist- 
ance to superintendents of schools and boards of trustees. The wmk 
is under the charge of a special committee of five peiso^ 
is associated a representative of each department of the University. 

It is evident that the recommendations issued by^ 
to be statements on which full dependence may be placed. The name 
of no student is recommended by the Board who ^ not 
in residence at the University. The recommendation Aeref^^ 
based in every case upon actual, personal knowledge of the student’s 

attainments.* 

The first state university to recognize Pla^ment as ^ ^ 
stitutional function was the University of Nebraska. In 
announcements for 1903 the foUowing statement appears. 

The University maintains a teachers’ bureau to^t 

Secretary of the Teachers’ Bureau.* 

After the beginnings just reported, the estnblishm^t 

. rtr Sepct. Jd,. TS9i-Jdy. -*». W- 

The University of Chicago Press, »9o°- 1004.-1905, p. 68. linooln. 

.University of Nebraska, Aniu^tncmtnls, 1904 1905. F 

Nebraska: Univeraty Press, 1904- z. Teaching Positions as Car- 

* Walter H. Adams, p. 30. Abilene, Texas: Abilene 

Tied on by Higher Educational Institutions, p. 3 

Christian College, 1933- 
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States that approximately 75 per cent of such institutions had 
established placement bureaus by 1920. The most recent in- 
formation available regarding placement facilities indicates that 
not less than 90 per cent of the institutions engaging in the prep- 
aration of teachers now maintain placement bureaus.' 

Registration with the placement office is voluntary with stu- 
dents in most teacher-training institutions, although it is usually 
strongly advised. A few institutions have made registration 
compulsory. The purpose of such registration is not compulsory 
placement but the completion of the student’s training record for 
the use of the training institution. Compulsory registration is 
facilitated when the expense of preparing credentials is met by 
the institution. 

About as many institutions charge registration fees as do not. 
The fee was found by Batson ’ in a study of forty-three institu- 
tions to average approximately two dollars in the twenty in- 
stitutions making such charges. The professional opinion re- 
garding the charging of fees for student registration with place- 
ment bureaus is clearly stated by the National Institutional 
Placement Association : 

Charging a fee may imply that the placement officer is primarily 
the agent of the candidate, whereas he should be primarily interested 
in helping to find good teachers for the schools. It is a little difficult 
to justify to some people charging the candidate a fee when the efforts 
of the office may result in keeping him from securing a position. In- 
formation furnished at the request of the employer may show that a 
candidate is not well-qualified for a specific position. Some institu- 
tions needing funds charge a fee as a contribution which everybody 
must make to increase the spread of placement office activities. This 
situation justifies a small fee. Before he pays the registration fee the 
candidate should be told that the office cannot guarantee his place- 
ment.^ 

• J. G. Umstattd and Others, Instilulional Teacher Placement, p. 7. Detroit: 
The National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, 1937. 

’ W. H. Batson, Mimeographed Report of Questionnaire Returns. Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota: School of Education, University of South Dakota. De- 
cember, 1936. 

> J. G. Umstattd and Others, op. cU,, p. 35. 
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The placement ofi5cer recommends candidates when requested 
to do so and sends out credentials in support of candidates who 
may have established contacts with employing officials by other 
means The service is available to students in residence and to 
alunmi and former studente out of residence. The pl^ent 
officer of the training institution thus hecomes the professional 
counselor of the prospective teacher in securing imoal app^t- 
ment and of the teacher in service in securmg prfessional ad- 
vanoement. If well qualiSed lor the work, this offi^ can 
dse a powerful influence on the personal and professi^ im- 
provement of the teacher output of the traimug insOtutiOT^ 

The student on admission to a teacher-traimng instUnhtm 
should become acquainted with the placement office and Aould 
Itinue his relations with the office throughout the trauung 
S^rse until placement is secured. Theiealter the plaminmt 
^re will serve as the contact agency between the trauung m- 
stitution and the individual teacher in the field^ Through dus 
the teacher’s credentials are kept up to date and advu. 
meTt is given regarding improvements needed for prolessioiial 

advancement. 

Melhifls ustd in lie stUaion of Undurs 

Since the policies with respect to teacher recrmtment viu, 
from Si^'s^tem to school system and are in general not deruiy 
is^ntial that teachers in need of placement acqrrrnnt 

defined, il„ „c oossible with the methods in use by select- 

^^'^ffi'-^s^ These methods require a knowledge of placement 
mg offiaa . ^ tiy not intelligently used by employing 

i:^ti«s "des may be reported but ffie s^- 
agencies. j^Iy disclosed, lake- 
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Some school systems may not find it necessary often to enlist 
the assistance of institutional placement services in securing 
applicants for teaching positions. The positions available in 
these school systems are eagerly sought by many candidates. 
Applications are made in advance of vacancies and a file is kept by 
the employing officer of the candidates who request consideration 
when vacancies exist. This officer may spend considerable time 
investigating candidates in order that nominations can be 
promptly made when new positions are created or changes in the 
employed personnel are made. 

The applicant for positions in such school systems is greatly 
assisted if he is informed regarding the procedures followed in 
selecting teachers. For example, the teacher who makes inquiry 
r^arding a position in the Indianapolis Public Schools either in 
person or in writing is given the following statement: 

We welcome the opportunity to review the qualifications of all per- 
sons who seek positions in the schools of this city. Because it may be 
impossible to meet you personally at this time, the following state- 
ment is made in order that you may be acquainted with the procedure 
of the superintendent’s office in the selection of applicants. You may 
be sure that your record and credentials receive careful study and full 
consideration. 

1. Each person applying for a position must give full information 
as requested on a preliminary application form which is given to any 
prospective applicant upon request. 

2. Applicants who appear at the superintendent’s office are granted 
a preliminary interview to the extent that such is possible, either by 
the superintendent personally or by persons designated by him. A 
record of this preliminary interview is kept in a central file and is em- 
bodied as a part of the complete data which is assembled for each 
person making application. 

3. The preliminary application and the record of preliminary inter- 
view constitute the file to which the office makes reference whenever 
vacancies are to be filled. Those applicants whose records of training, 
experience and personal adaptability for the particular position which 
is to be filled indicate that they should receive further consideration 
are sent a form called “Applicant’s Written Interview.” 

4. After the “Written Interviews” have been returned to the office 
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by applicants, all data for all applicants under cooMderatioo for a 
particular position are carefully studied. In the case rf t^ appli- 
cants whose records show special adaptabihty for the posttioo to be 
filled, the office will proceed to compile references and secure an 
record of the applicant’s eligibiUty to a state Ucense for the poaitiao 

for which application is made. _ _ 

5. From the data thus assembled, certain applicants will be mvitol 

to come to the superintendent’s office for interview snth the wperin- 
tendent and a committee appointed by him. At the time of this inter- 
view the applicant will be expected to take a standard general m- 
ination which wiU serve as a measure of general information and gen- 
eral cultural interests. - j • 

6. From the information thus assembled, the supenntendat, m 

conference with the assistant superintendent dirotors. 
principals, and others under whom the applicant “ wk wffl ^ 
termine the applicant who is to be recommended to the board of school 
commissioners for official appointment. 


The procedure described in the foregoing example is a pro- 
fessional method of selecting teachers. Although emp^m a 

large city, the method is appUcable in all city systems whidi have 
a qualified superintendent of schools. ^ 

Criticism of the practice described is justified by 
selection is restricted to the candidates who tave filrf 
applications. Better qualified Candida^ who would be gW 
to be considered, are often overloo^ because of f^ to 
broaden the search for the best avadable recrmts. The ^ 
advantage in restricting the ante to candidate 
applications is the fact that the applicants desire to hecom a» 

s^aS^wid. the particular school system. The a^phonjs 

that sua candidates, if elected to positions will ” 

interest in ae saool and local community 
who have to be soUdted to accept appomtments. 0” ^ 

trarv it is possible that in limiting consideration to persons who 
^y of ae roving type of aaaer who changes pow- 

tions almost every year may be secured. 
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Placement through personal acquaintances 

In periods when the supply of teachers exceeds the demand, it 
is not always possible for the individual to secure an appointment 
through the customary methods of personal effort and the place- 
ment service of his training institution. In certain areas the 
ratio of supply to demand may vary greatly, thus influencing the 
percent^e of appointments that can be made. In some areas a 
considerable oversupply of teachers may exist. As a result many 
inexperienced and some experienced teachers may not be able 
to secure appointments unless placement opportunities are dis- 
covered in other areas. Opportunities are sometimes secured 
through personal acquaintances in areas where the demand for 
teachers exceeds the local supply. 

A candidate for a teaching position where vacancies are scarce 
may with propriety write to his personal acquaintances indicating 
his availability and expressing the desire to hear of vacancies if 
such are known to exist. If a favorable answer is received letters 
of application may then be addressed to the officials specified 
referring them to the placement office of the training institution 
for confidential credentials if further information is desired. 
When the position is not too distant and the cost of making a 
personal application is not excessive, a {lersonal call on the em- 
ploying official will probably bring better results than the written 
application. 

In no case should a candidate in making application for a 
position on information supplied by a personal acquaintance 
indicate the source of the information without his informant’s 
consent. Occasionally, the personal acquaintance may know 
the employing official sufficiently well to sponsor the application 
of the individual to whom the information has been given. If 
so, the applicant should offer to provide confidential credentials 
through the placement bureau of the institution where he was 
prepared and to come for a personal interview. 
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Securing placement through the broadcasting of applications 
Some teachers secure their appointments largely on their own 
initiative through the broadcasting of applications whenever a 
change in position is necessary or desired. They rely almost 
solely on their own efforts and the support of general recom- 
mendations. Since the tendency among superintendents and 
many boards of education is to look with disfavor on general 
testimonials,' and to require confidential credentials, it is ap- 
parent that the individual applicant to be successful must secure 
some kind of institutional support. While it is very likely that 
positions will continue to be filled from individual applications 
where the candidates are either known or are supported by in- 
fluential friends, this method of recruitment is rapidly ^ving 
place to other methods. 


Placement through commercial <^encies 
The development of placement bureaus in teacher-training 
institutions has tended to reduce the patronage formerly enjoyed 
by commercial teachers agencies. Since the former regard place- 
ment as a gratuitous service and the latter are unable to operate 
\»-ithout service fees, many teachers in need of positions seek the 
assistance of the commercial agencies only as a matter of last 
resort. Employers also turn to the agencies for as^tance only 
after other methods of securing dearable candidates have failed. 
In spite of the changes in placement services pointed out, com- 
mercial teachers agencies still exist in considerable number and 
render in many instances valuable services both to teachers 
desiring positions and to employing officials in need of suitable 

candidates. 

The methods formerly employed by many agenaes, namely, 
those of bu>ing newspaper clippings and broadcasting the ^ 
formation to all persons registered with them who are considered 


< In an inquiry addressed to thirty su^ul school 
two. or approximately 73 pa cent, stated that they would not accept gen 
testimonials from applicants for teaching positions. 
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potential candidates for the existing or impending vacancies 
reported in the news items, are no longer widely employed. The 
better agency provides a selective service based largely on calls 
from employers and available only to teachers considered prop- 
erly qualified for the calls received. These agencies no longer 
accept registrants promiscuously, but restrict their services to 
candidates of known merit. The services of such agencies are 
occasionally utilized by teachers desiring promotions, who arei 
willing to pay the service fee, usually five per cent of the first 
year’s salary, if desirable professional advancement is secured. 

The necessity of securing fees may have caused some com- 
mercial agencies in the past to deviate from ethical practices in 
their dealings both with employing officials and with candidates 
for positions. Splitting of fees with employing officers, discredit- 
ing nonmember candidates, giving commissions for local service, 
and the like were once considered a part of the placement tech- 
nique of some agencies. These unethical practices brought about 
the elimination of the agencies using them. As a result the 
agencies which have survived have done so because of the ethical 
standards of their officials and the professional services rendered. 

Officers responsible for the selection of teachers are generally 
advised not to seek the assistance of commercial agencies until 
they have exhausted the possibilities of securing properly qual- 
ified candidates through other means. The very least that a 
school system should do, if it secures teachers through an agency, 
is to assume half of the agency’s service charge. While it is con- 
ceivable that school executives may find it necessary occasionally 
to seek the assistance of commercial agencies in selecting teachers, 
generally speaking the necessity for doing so is an admission of 
inability on the part of the executive to cope with one of the most 
important problems in educational administration. 
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FACTORS CONDITIONING PLACEMENT 

It is not suflSdent merely to know the methods employed by 
school officials in the recruitment of teachers. Other factors d 
importance in recruitment should also be understood by the 
teacher seeking a position. The tendency of many teachers in 
the past has been to rely too heavily on the placement services 
of training institutions and to give little thought to the numerous 
factors involved in securing placement. 


Positions available 

The possibilities of placement for new teachers in a givoi arm 
are conditioned by the positions available. In recent years a 
declining enrollment in elementary schools has tended to reduce 
the number of teaching positions, thus decreasing the posabilities 
of vacancies and the opportunities for appomtment. Further 
decrease m teaching positions has resulted from the practice of 
some school systems of increasing the pupil load of teachers as a 
means of reducing instructional e.xpenses. The effect has been 
a gradual decrease in the demand for new teachers. 

The situation thus created is clearly seen, for example, from 
the data presented in Table 35 showing the percentage of place- 
ments of graduates of teacher-training curriculums in teachers 


Table 35. Number of Graduates and Percentage of Placements 
IN State Teachers Colleges and Liberal Arts Colleges in 
Pennsylvania as of October i, 1938 • 


CuiricaluittS 

Teachers CoDeges 

liberal Arts Colleges 

Total 

Percental 

Placed 

No. of 
Graduates 

Per Cent 
Placed 

No. of 
Graduates 

Per Cent 
Placed 

Two->'ear 

Thr«-year 

Four-year 

Total 

999 

22 

1,471 

2.492 

40.7 

31-8 

57-5 

50.6 

157 

60 

2,747 

, 2.964 

76.4 

233 

47.3 

48-3 

45-6 

25.6 

50-9 

494 


• A<Upte«l from BuDetin 

{ynnarlvajua: Coounoin»e*ltE of PeanayWmnto. I 935 >- 
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colleges and liberal arts colleges in Pennsylvania in 1938. With 
only half of the graduates in the institutions in question securing 
positions, it is apparent that the problem of placement becomes 
very acute. Many graduates are compelled to seek other types 
of employment and, failing in that, to join the ranks of the un- 
employed. Some may continue in graduate study with the hope 
that an additional year or two of preparation for teaching may 
increase the possibilities of securing satisfactory appointment but 
others will have to seek employment in nonteaching fields. 

The lack of positions is thus an important factor in the place- 
ment of new teachers in the state of Pennsylvania. Data from 
teacher-training institutions in other states would no doubt reveal 
a similar tendency. The problem thus created cannot be solved 
by the placement bureaus of the training institutions nor by the 
individuals desiring appointments. It requires institutional ad- 
justments that must take into consideration the relation of 
teacher supply and demand. 

Data from Ohio State University revealing a more encouraging 
situation are presented in Table 36 for the major fields of teach- 
ing in which the 452 graduates of the College of Education in 1939 
were prepared. The graduates receiving appointments up to 
December 31, 1939 ranged from 41 per cent in history to 100 per 
cent in industrial arts. The placements in the eighteen major 
fields averaged 73 per cent. The oversupply of teachers produced 
by this institution varied greatly for the different teaching fields. 
The percentage for history, French, fine arts, social studies, and 
English averaged 48.6; the percentage for industrial arts, home 
economics, nursing education, agricultural education, and ele- 
mentary education, on the other hand, averaged 96.8. 

Information of the type given in Table 36 should be helpful to 
students in the institution in question in selecting teaching 
majors. While the percentages may vary somewhat for the dif- 
ferent fields from year to year, the data indicate the areas in 
which positions are most likely to be available. 
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Table 36. Number of Graduates of College of Education, Omo 
State University, Desiring to Teach in 1939 and Percenta<x 
Receiving Appointments before Decebjber 31, 1939 * 


Major Held 

Number 

Desiring Posirions 

Percentage 

Receiving 

Appointments 


48 

96 


41 

56 


17 

71 


22 

77 


67 

96 


70 

S 3 


39 

1 51 


20 

45 


18 

72 


27 

41 


51 

98 


26 

100 


13 

54 


20 

65 


34 

88 


52 

94 

Nursing education 

Physical education 

19 

84 


16 

88 


91 

53 


, 1 u7 Marv E Ewan, and Marie Kdlstadt, ‘‘Te ach i n g 0 i>- 


Certificate requirements 

The requirements which the teacher must meet in order to ob- 
tain a legal certihcate to teach differ greatly from state to slate 
The greatest variation is found in the reqmrements for the 
certificate to teach in elementary schools where the ^ge is f^ 
one-sixth of a year of post-high-sdrool educahon ^ 5 ^ 
training in an accredited institution of higher learrung. Tta 
standards for the secondary-school certificate ^ ^ 

ranging from four years of post-high-school work m certom 

to five years in other states. Some states au*^tto^^ 

of certificates on two to three years of work teyond g 

for teaching in the seventh and eighth grades of jumor hi^ 
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schools but require a minimum of four years of work for teaching 
in the ninth grade. The tendency is clearly in the direction of a 
minimum requirement of four years of training beyond graduation 
from an accredited four-year high school for a license to teach at 
any level. This requirement is in effect in five states, namely, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island. 

The early practice of issuing certificates on the basis of ex- 
aminations regardless of academic and professional qualifications 
is rapidly passing. Twenty-six states have discontinued the 
practice and in those which still authorize examinations, the 
general procedure is to issue certificates on the credentials pro- 
vided by teacher-training institutions in lieu of examinations. 

The rights of local educational authorities to issue certificates 
to teachers have very generally been revoked. The tendency is 
to place full authority for the certification of teachers in the state 
department of public instruction. The chief exceptions to the 
tendency are: (i) the issuing of licenses to graduates of certain 
educational institutions in eight states; (2) the sharing of the 
authority with the county in six states; and (3) the granting of 
the right to large cities to set up their own plans of certification 
under special legislative enactments. 

The accreditment of teacher-training institutions by profes- 
sional organizations such as the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, and by the five great regional associations established 
to accredit colleges and secondary schools has made the college 
credential of the teacher the chief medium for certification in the 
United States. Through its use interstate reciprocity in certifica- 
tion has been achieved, except for special qualifications peculiar to 
individual states. 

Some of these special requirements are : (i) credits or acceptable 
examinations on state law, state constitution, state government 
and history, and the like; (2) specified number of hours of credit 
in professional courses; (3) oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States and/or to the state constitution ; (4) citizen- 
ship or the declaration of intention to become naturalized; (5) 
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certificate of good health; (6) minimum age requirement; 

{7) recommendations or testimonials from educational institu- 
tions as to character and professional promise. The possesston 
of the special requirements imposed by a given state would de- 
termine the certificate possibilities of the candidate for a teaching 
poation in that state. 

Health regulations 

A factor that has considerable Muence in securing placement 
is the health standard exacted of teachers. Heali legulatioos 
may be adopted by state departments of education and 1^ 
boards of education or may be imposed by state ^ 

teacher must be familiar trith the health demands of 4 e schrf 
system in which appUrations lot positions ara Hed. Not to do 
so is to mvite needless discour^ement and waste of e ort 
The tendency of school officials, especially m tabes, “ “ 
a health certificate and evidence of physical vigor sufficient to 
stand the strain of teaching as preraqumitto “ 

The reason for this requirement is found m the fact that a^ 
ass 000 teachers are absent frem their positions b^use of illness 
on ffie average approximately 2,000.000 »°rkmgfeysj^ ^y._ 
Since some provision for sick leave is made m atout mn^tenths 
f it is apparent that the sickly teacher is a financial 

IX b> “ unwholesome infiuence 

on pupils. 

Perrormi 

The pe^nal quahbto ^3 personal qualto 

" Ser seeking employment therefore bermnes one of 

. n> sutui Vo 
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Analysis of 367 such reference forms was made by staff mem- 
bers of the National Survey of Secondary Education. These 
forms yielded 267 different items, only eight of which were com- 
mon to as many as 50 per cent of the forms. The tl^ items 
appearing in at least 20 per cent of the forms are listed in order of 

frequency in Table 37* 

The table presents a composite of the personal quahScatrons 
about which employing officials desire conhdential information. 
r.„n!Hates who rate low in the quaUhcations listed would natu- 
rally be at a disadvantage in competition with those who rate 

high. Since the tendency of the better school systems is to secure 

conhdential evaluations of the personal qualihcaUons of candi- 
dates prior to their selection, teachers in seeking placement mua 
realize the importance of developing the charactensocs which 
employers consider essential. 

Personal habits 

The personal habits of the teacher are a matter rf greater con- 
cern in many communities than his academic ^d profemio^ 
^ffications The latter qualihcations are t^en for ^trf 

a the teacher posresses a certiEcate to teach. ItisthejA^ 

of the teacher’s example on the pupils that parents ^ 

T^lovine officials to guarantee. Accordingly, public opmion has 
S^delped in Srtain communities regarding ffie p^ 
TSers that are approved or disapproved. School 
therefore, find it necessary in the selection of tochm to 

Setquiry into personal habits -d «« — “ 

Advance of employment with community demands. 

thirty school systems regarding the pei^^ 

candidates for positions m ^n ^ nominations made 
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he engaged in gambling. While a positive answer to one or more 
of the questions might not prevent the election of a candidate, 
an explanation would be required or an investigation would be 
made which might delay the election, thus permitting other 
candidates whose answers to the questions might be more ac* 
ceptable to the board to make application. 

Marital status 

It is generally believed that the employment of married women 
is an important factor in the oversupply of teachers. Some 
boards of education oppose the employment of married women as 
teachers because of this belief. It is not definitely known to 
what extent the present oversupply is influenced by the fact that 
married women are employed as teachers. In some systems 
which do not prohibit their employment, the proportion of mar- 
ried women teachers is estimated to be as high as 40 per cent. 
Data collected by the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers revealed the percentage of married women teachers 
employed in one- and two-teacher schools as 18.6, in city and 
consolidated rural schools as 16.5, in junior high schools as ro.o, 
and in senior high schools as 7.2.* 

The most recent data available on the regulations of boards of 
education of city school systems indicate that approximately 
three-fourths of the cities over 2,500 in population do not employ 
married women as new teachers.’ No attempt is made here to 
evaluate the merits of such regulations. It is merely pointed out 
that the policy adopted by a school system influences the pos- 
sibilities of placement for both married and unmarried women 
seeking teaching positions. 


« Edward S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, and Harold G. Blue, Teacher Per- 
smnd in IIk UniUd States, pp. 22-35. National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. II. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 

* Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers — Part T The Selec- 
ts and Appointment of Teachers, p. 19. Research Bulletin of the National 
Mucation Nation. Vol. X, No. i. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1932. 
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Location of residma 
In seeking placement it is well for the teacher to know the 
policy of the local school system with respect to the employment 
of resident and nonresident teachers. Many school systems give 
preference to local candidates when qualifications are equal. 
Other systems do the opposite. Data collected from city systems 
by the National Education Association in 1932 showed that 57.7 
per cent of the cities preferred local candidates and 42.3 per cent 
nonresidents.* A study of the systems officially adopting regula- 
tions setting forth employment policies showed that 19.2 per 
cent of the regulations favored the selection of local residents as 
teachers and 16.2 per cent the selection of nonlocal.’ In some 
communities the home-town candidate regardless of merit a as- 
sured an appointment even if some highly successful nonresident 

teacher must be dismissed to create a vacancy. On the contraiy, 

other school systems refuse to consider local candidates until 
they have demonstrated their ability as teachers in other com- 

munities. 

The situation with respect to the residence of teachers war- 
rants the following generalizations: (i) the best schools require, 
at least, a state-wide area for selection of school men and women; 
(2) school employees should be selected on merit alone; (3) ^ 
residence in itself is no evidence of ment; and (4) the OTp oy- 
ment of too many local teachers limits the community horizon 

and results in provincialism.* 


Local prejudices 

In many communides preiudices exist n-hich prevent the con- 
sideration o( candidates of certain types. For example, kto 
communities are hostile to teachers havmg 
faiths, political affiliations, social habits, and e 

» Ibid., p. 22. 

» Deifenbaugh and Zeigel, op. ciL, P- . .> r»^ Virtimt 

3 T. N. Deahl, “Local Residence and Teacher Empkymen , 

School Journal, LXIV (October, 1935) » S®- 
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j to receive favorable consideration from 

^ s, and even if chosen, they meet with opposition 

groups which is sufficieant to jeopardiw school 
sQcd^.* it- is therefore generally unwise for tihe teacher to try 
t 0 !ovhrcbme sudi opposition. The better course is to seek place* 
nte^here such strong prejudices do not exist. 

nf PLACEMENT UNDER THE CONTROL , 
OF TEACHERS 

• the tedbliques employed by school offidals in 
tlg^teistiection and the services rendered by placement bureaus 
4ft training institutions, the fact remains that the teacher is 
kQ^d^S^pcmsible for his success or failure in securing placement. 

vacancies. For the teacher to ignore 
kfiuenoe sdectien in a school system in which 
is to invite defeat The guidance of 
Icdns is dim valuable in meeting the conditions 
tb el^on. 






a candidate seeks employment 
as an advertisement of the cunfidate but 
record. The ehaiacter of the credmdMs 
by the incOvidual. If his 
een well planned and h& reconl is superior, 
securing placmatiftt are greatly incneaBedt 


shotild be induded in has oontidentid 

a mat* 
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becomes a liability in securing another placement. An explana- 
tion is invariably required by the next potential employer ap- 
proached by the individual when he applies for a new position. 
If one experience after another is of the kind just described the 
credentials become a collection of alibis for failure and the in- 
dividual’s prospects of securing satisfying positions steadily de- 
cline. Eventually, only undiscriminating employment officials 
will give any consideration to the credentials presented. 

On the contrary, if the teaching experience of the individual is 
highly satisfactory, the credentials are thereby unproved. They 
give evidence of promise and success and thus provide substantial 
support for the candidacy of the individual when another position 
is sought. 

It is important that the teacher view his credentials in correct 
perspective and accept responsibility for their character. If up- 
to-date credentials are kept with the placement office of the 
training institution and are a positive record of progress and suc- 
cessful achievement, they provide the necessary support in secur- 
ing professional advancement when assistance is desired. The 
graduate of the training institution should therefore take the 
initiative m seeing that his credentials present a continuing record 
of professional development to the end that appropriate support 
is available whenever it is desired. 

WTiile the credentials should always be conhdential — that is, 
the professional statements contained in an individual’s record 
are not to be seen by the candidate — it is essential that he par- 
ticipate in the collection of much of the materials which the 
credentials contain. Correct personal mformation, statements 
regarding subject fields the candidate is qualified to teach, a list 
of extracurriculum activities he is prepared to sponsor, and a 
recent photograph should be included with the confidential 
recommendations. Little needs to be said regarding the materials 
just mentioned, except to call attention to the fact that frequently 
it is the less important items which may determine placement 
Obviously, no one can expect to receive an appointment unless he 
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possesses the essential qualifications, namely, the required per- 
sonal characteristics and the preparation to teach the subjects 
desired. Selection may and often does hinge on the ability of 
the candidate to sponsor a certain extracurriculum activity or 
on the impression made by the photograph of the individual. 

Placement officials advise that the credentials of a candidate 
be specific with respect to the school services he can render in 
addition to instruction. If he can coach any branch of intra- 
mural or interscholastic athletic sports; sponsor special interest 
clubs; supervise debating organizations; direct an orchestra, 
band, chorus, or a capella choir; or sponsor a student-government 
organization, possibilities of election are thereby greatly increased 
when competition is keen. 

In addition, the photograph attached to the credentials should 
present the individual at his best rather than at his worst. Pho- 
tographic scales have been made up by MacDougall ‘ based on 
the defects in photographs pointed out by commercial teachers 
agencies, for the guidance of candidates in securing prints for 
use in credentials. The best photograph is one that presents a 
good likeness of the candidate as a person of dignity and good 
taste. Extremes in photographic setting, posture, expression, 
and dress are almost certain to create an unfavorable impression. 

Impressive application 

Thousands of applications for positions are made each year 
without any apparent results. No answers are received to the 
written applications requesting consideration and offering to 
provide confidential credentials or to come for personal interview, 
if either is desired. Similarly, appointment fails to result from 
the personal applications which many candidates make. The 
individuals concerned often wonder why it is that favorable re- 
sponses are not made to their efforts to receive consideration. 
The answer in many cases is simple — the application was not 
impressive. 

* William A. MacDougall, Techniques of Teacher Self Placement, pp. 49-64. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota: Holt Printing Company, 1935. 
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The faults of written applications are well known. The seri- 
ousness of any particular fault depends upon the employer for 
whom the application was intended. The application written 
to a superintendent of schools may differ from that addressed to 
a board of education which selects its teachers without the aid 
of professional assistants. The former usually want letters of 
application to supply fairly complete personal and profesaonal 
information and to list references; the latter prefer letters to be 
brief, to indicate the kind of certificate held, and to include a 
photograph of the candidate. In both cases it is to the advant^e 
of the candidate to use good English, to be direct in the statement 
of qualifications, and to give good reasons for desiring the posi- 
tion for w^hich application is made. 

Many written applications are also wasted because a bona fide 
vacancy does not exist. The information regarding the vacancy 
is unreliable, or a tentative choice for the position is virtually 
agreed upon at the time the vacancy is reported. It is therefore 
better practice for candidates to limit the number of appUcations 
and to file their applications where vacancies actually exist 
The candidate might also ascertaia in advance of making an ap- 
plication whether the position in question is desirable and 
whether or not there are local prejudices which would prevent 
consideration of his application or interfere with subsequent 


success in case of election. 

Candidates who rely on personal applications often waste thetf 
money on futile trips which could be avoided. A telephone call 
to the selecting official would secure the facts regarding the re- 
ported vacanq- and ascertain if personal application B desned. 

The candidate making an application m person should appear 

at his best in order to make the most 
Appointments should be made with the offiaals with whom m- 
ter^ews are sought and the candidate should smve m ^ 
his case in as favorable a manner as possible. The tune of an 
inteiview should not be monopolized by the candidate in ^ 
solely about himself. He should state his qualilicaUons for the 
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position desired and by carefully formulated questions secure the 
information about the position and the school system which he 
needs to know. Questions may then be invited from the inter- 
viewers if no effort is made to interrogate the candidate. 

Supporting indorsements 

While many placements are received through written applica- 
tions, personal interviews, and confidential credentials, some 
employing officials require the filing of names of person's from 
whom specific information can be obtained. Letters of inquiry 
containing questions regarding the candidate are addressed to 
these persons. To facilitate the collection of the information 
desired some officials have prepared mimeographed or printed 
forms to be filled out by the persons to whom the forms are sent. 
The information thus secured is used to supplement general im- 
pressions and the material contained in the candidate’s creden- 
tials. Other officials prefer letters from the references listed giv- 
ing an evaluation of the candidate and setting forth his merits or 
deficiencies. Still others are willing to receive such statements 
from qualified persons who write at the candidate’s request. 

These supporting indorsements are especially valuable in secur- 
ing placement if the record of the candidate is such as to merit 
enthusiastic support. They may be used to reinforce or to em- 
phasize points of interest developed through correspondence or 
mtemew and to give weight to the claims of the candidate made 
in his own behalfi Supporting indorsements, if timely employed, 
are of great assistance to the candidate in concluding personal 
n^otiations. However, such indorsements should not be re- 
quested by the candidate, unless he is reasonably certain that he 
has made a good impression and is receiving consideration for 
the position for which he has applied. 

Concluding the contract 

Im^rtant as it is for a teacher to secure an election to a posi- 

. e must not consider placement as a settled fact until a 
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legal contract with an employing body has been concluded. No 
one can afford to be uninformed regarding the conditions es- 
sential to the negotiation of a bonafide contract. Most necessary 
of all conditions is the possession of a proper certificate. W^ithout 
such a certificate any contract to teach is void. It is therefore 
essential that the first step in seeking employment is to obtmn a 
certificate or to have positive knowledge that a certificate can be 
secured. It is also desirable to know the statute of the stote in 
which a position is sought regarding the conditions required to 
make a contract valid. If the law specifies that the contract 
must be in writing the teacher should insist upon recei^g the 
contract as soon after election as possible, and after receivmg the 
contract, he should sign and return it promptly, sina the courts 
have ruled that a board may by a majority vote rescmd its act of 
employment at any time before a contract which has been issued 

is completed. . 

The aiperintendeat of schools has a responsibihty to the 

teacher who has been tendered a position. Since the teaAer is 

usually not present when the act of election takes place, it is the 
duty of the superintendent to notify the teacher P™.ptl^ 
carding the election and to submit the written MOtract ag^ 
upon for signature. Even if a written contract m not requi^. 
it cannot rest upon parol,' since the law geneiaUy lequim that 
the terms and conditions of employment must te enW npOT 
the minute books of the employing body. Neglect W the em- 
ploying body or the teacher employed may result m the loss rf a 
LCt unless the conditions of employment are properly nnder- 

"‘w the responsibility for the nomination of t^ers is fr^ 

LTrotrL.tinreo.^theM.^— 

can elect a teacher to a position. The teacner sn 

. Term clUefly is b. « em> ^ 

mentary. 
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request a notice in writing of his election and should submit his 
acceptance in writing when a written contract is not required. 
In states which require written contracts the return of the com- 
pleted document to the teacher after signatures of both parties 
have been attached is legal evidence that a valid contract has 
been concluded. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Professional security 


It is natural for the teacher who has attained a 
profesaonal status to de^e security from the hazards whidi 
threaten his position. Not infrequently, successful teachers 
have been dismissed from their positions for trivial reasons. 
Such dismissals damage the professional reputation of the m- 
dividuals concerned and often render future employment diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Because of the personal losses suffered 
the seemingly ruthless actions of employing officials, teach- 
ers have sought the aid of their state l^tures in s^ 
protective legislation which prevents hasty or irr^nsiMe ^ 

missals by boards of education. Some teach^ have 

with pressure organizations as a means of enhsUng i^u^tial 
support in case of unfair or unwarranted action by ^ of 
education. Others have attempted to secure protectira by cunn- 
ing favor with political forces. In both instancy the ^edies 
sought may prove worse for the professional w^are of the in- 
dividual than the dangers which menace lus position. 

The basis of the insecurity which threatens many teachers car. 
b. «plainrf in part by tte condition, of 
sma, nlthongh the* conditions ate in turn meidy n le^ 

ofinJuencesofmncbwiderscope. 

thus becomes one of enlisting the 

bem in seeking the dimination of the ^eral mBnences 

oontribnte to the ondesirable local conditions. 
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AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION OVER TEACHERS 

The contribution of the individual teacher to professional se- 
curity is determined largely by the influence he can exert in his 
own locality. Relatives, friends, and personal acquaintances 
are susceptible to his influence if through clear and forceful ex- 
position he can present the problems of greatest concern to the 
teaching profession and indicate the vital relation of these prob- 
lems to the welfare of the community. He cannot expect to 
exercise great influence in shaping the thought of the people with 
whom he has face-to-face relations unless he is thoroughly in- 
formed. He should therefore know the legal basis of the ad- 
ministrative control of the board of education under which he 
serves, since his professional security is very largely determined 
by the use made by this board of its authority. 


General authority of boards of education over teachers 

The laws of the states are fairly specific with respect to the 
authority of boards of education over teachers, since one of the 
most important functions of such boards is the employment of 
the personnel ne^ed in carrying on the work of the schools. A 
board cannot act in defiance of the laws enacted by the legislature 
of the state without being amenable to the courts. The intention 
of the legislature in delegating authority to local boards of educa- 
tion IS that these bodies when legally organized shall exercise 
only the authonty delegated by statute or that therein implied 
A bbard under the grant of power made by the state legislature 
has Ae power to enact at its discretion reasonable regulations 
or the govemn^ent of teachers. The courts very generally rule 
that when a board so acts it is within the sphere of its delegated 
authonty unless evidence to the contrary is presented. Regula- 
tions are held to be unreasonable only when they are shown to 
operate in such a way as to defeat the purposes which they were 

a stehf r contravene 

a statute enacted for the general control of the schools. 
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The enactments of many boards prescribing regulations that 
control teachers have been carried to the courts. Those enact* 
ments most frequently questioned are the rules which have ap- 
peared to threaten the teacher’s professional security. 


Authority to dismiss teachers 

Regulations have been adopted by many boards of education 
asserting their authority to dismiss teachers for cause or cvct at 
will These regulations are frequently embodied in the contracts 
which teachers are required to sign. For example, the contract 
may contain a clause to the effect that the board reserves the 
right to discharge the teacher at any time. Such contracts are 
considered by teachers to jeopardize their professional security, 
since the board of education assumes the right to act both as 
prosecutor and judge. When dismissals have been made by 
boards which include clauses providing for arbitrary dismissals 
in their contracts, some teachers have taken their cases to the 
courts. The rulings obtained in such cases reveal considerable 
differences in interpretations of the authority of boards to abro- 
gate contracts and to dismiss teachers from service. The deasions 
range from complete affirmations of the rights of boards to <hs- 
miss at will to the limitation of board rights to dismiss only for 
causes specified in the statutes and in accordance with ^ 

methods therein prescribed. Generally speal^^ most c^ 

are inclined to interpret liberally the rights of boards to ^ 
rules and regulations regarding the dismissal of teachers when 
such enactments are not in conflict with existmg laws. 


Authority to change professional status of teacher 

The courts have occasionally been asked to rule on the auffio^ 

ity of boards of education to transf^ a 

nf A lower erade than that m which the teacner was 
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the teacher and in some instances may result in loss of salary and 
in personal inconvenience. 

The authority of a board to transfer a teacher is generally rec- 
ognized by the courts, provided professional status under ex- 
isting state laws or board rules is not disregarded. If the con- 
tract sf>ecifies that it is made subject to the rules and regulations 
of the board, the obligation is just as binding as if the rules and 
regulations were specified at length in the written agreement. A 
ruling in point was made by the Appellate Court of the State of 
Illinois. A teacher who had taught in the city schools of Jack- 
sonville for several years was assigned after re-election to a colored 
school. The assignment was protested and the tender of con- 
tract was declined. Later the teacher was offered a position in 
one of the schools for white children and the regular contract of 
the board of education was then signed, but before the opening of 
school the assignment of position was again changed to a colored 
school. At the opening of school the teacher refused to accept 
the assignment and sued the board. The case was carried to the 
court of appeals where a decision was rendered sustaining the 
board on the ground that the contract of the teacher which did 
not spedfy assignment to a particular school bound the teacher 
to accept the assignment of the board. The rules asserted the 
right of the board to assign a teacher to teach in any school or 

department that in the judgment of the board the best interests 
of the schools required. 

In the absence of statutory enactments or official rules and reg- 
ulations on the question of transfer, a specific clause in the con- 
tract stating the type of service to which the teacher is to be as- 
signed, IS the only protection, other than the good sense of pro- 
fessionally trained officers, against the misuse of transfer rights by 

emnlnxnnn- ® ^ 


^ City of JacksonvilU v. Akers ii 111. App. 
cotton 104 S. E. 195. 


Underwood v. Board of Edu- 
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Implied authority to dismiss for adequate cause 
It is generally held that a board of education has the implied 
power to dismiss for adequate cause a teacher whom it has em- 
ployed when the statutes of the state are silent on the power of 
the board to dismiss for cause. The Supreme Court of Nebraska 
has held that the common law pertaining to master and servant 
applies in such instances: 

The authority to terminate the employment of a teacher must rest 
somewhere, and in the absence of an express proviaon on this subject 
it should, we think, be governed by the general rule of the common 
law applicable in analogous cases, and be held to reside with those 
whose duty it is to represent the district in making the contract, and 
who are also directly responsible for the successful manj^ement of 
the school. By the common law, if a servant neglect the duties of 
his employment, or is incompetent to perform them with reasonable 
skill, he may be discharged at once although hired for a definite 
period of time which has not yet elapsed.* 

The assumption in the absence of specific law is that the board 
of education must be the judge of what constitutes an adequate 
cause for teacher dismissal. In states where the statutes are 
silent the court is the final judge if an aggrieved teacher shows 
that error or improper motive influenced the action of the board. 


TURNOVER AMONG TEACHERS 

The basis for the feeling of profesaonal insecurity among 
teachers in a locality or state depends to a considerable degree 
on the extent of the turnover. A low rate of turnover indicates 
stability of personnel and results in a feeling of security. On lie 
contrary, a high rate of turnover is conducive to a feeling of in- 
security. If the turnover is conadered unnecessarily high, it 
tends to impair professional morale and contributes generally to 

unsatisfactory school conditions. 

Teachers seeking positions should, if posable, avoid school 
systems with high rates of turnover. If the annual changes m 

« Bw V. State 6 Neb. 167. 
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the teaching personnel of a school system average, for example, 
from 25 to 50 per cent, the rate of turnover is too high to provide 
any sense of security for the teachers therein employed. It 
would be better for teachers not to seek appointments in such 
systems than to risk the hazard of the rapid turnover. Knowl- 
edge of turnover is therefore important to the teacher when 
making application for a position. 

Extent of turnover among teachers 
It is difficult to state what constitutes a satisfactory rate of 
turnover for a school system. Williams declares that "we are 
doubtless justified in viewing with concern a situation in which, 
year after year, a third or more of the teachers are changed,” * 
and Staffelbach holds that "it augurs ill indeed for education 
that one-third of the children each year face a teacher who is 
occupying the position for the first time.” * Evidently, turnover 
presents a serious professional problem when conditions such as 
those just cited are found, or when a situation exists such as that 
indicated by Simon in which only 642, or 15.6 per cent, of the 
4,115 secondary-school teachers and administrators holding 
positions in town and township schools in Indiana in 1926-27 
were still employed five years later, in 1932-33.3 
The rate of turnover in the United States in all except the most 
favored school systems is sufficiently high to justify the feeling 
of insecurity which prevails in a number of the states. For ex- 
ample, in rural schools of the one- and two-teacher type 40 per 
cent of the teachers are new to their positions each year.^ In the 

» Lewis W. Williams, “Turnover Among High-School Teachers in Illinois ” 
School Review, XL (June, 1932), 426. ’ 

» E. H. Staffelbach, “Teacher Turnover,” Sierra Educational News, XXVII 
(February, 1931), 20. 

3 Donald L. Simon, T urnover among Teachers in the Smaller Secondary Schools 
of Indiana, p. 4. Doctor’s dissertation, Department of Education, University 
of Chjcago, 1935. 

“ '^he Status of the Teaching Profession, p. 59. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1940. 
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elemental^' schools of the United States one teacher out d fiw 
changes his position annually.* Recent data are not available 
for secondao-school teachers. However, the findings of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers revealed a ratio of 
new teachers to the total number employed in junior high acboolt 
of I to 4.95 and in senior high schools of i to 4.24 in the m edia n 
state.' 

The favored systems are usually the large cities which provide 
better salaries and greater security than the small cities and 
towms. In the group of cities above 100,000 in population, the 
turnover for elementary-school teachers is only 5 per cent.* Data 
for secondary schools in these cities would probably show even 
less turnover than is found in the elementary schools. 


Causes of turnover 

In general, turnover among teachers can be attributed to (i) 
dismissal or refusal on the part of the employing authority to 
re-elect and (2) voluntary withdrawal from positions held. In a 
study of 2,971 cases of turnover in the town and township high 
schools of Indiana in 1932, Simon found that 59 per cent of the 
turnover was accounted for by dismissals, 39 per cent by volun- 
tar>^ withdrawals, and 2 per cent by unknown causes. He was 
able to account for the dismissals and withdrawals under ax 
causes which appeared to be responsible for the turnover, namely, 
politics, professional reasons, personal matters, economic factom. 
community issues, and miscellaneous causes. 

The data show that poUtics accounted for nearly 6l per (art 
of the cases of dismissal but less than one per cent of Uie c^ ^ 
voluntary retirement. Professional causes, such as ui^.hty » 
control pupils, failure to meet certificate requirements, lefusal to 
overcome deficiencies in training, lack of coopeianoo, unsa»- 

i E^t Erenden. -The SuppI, and 

•’ 'JrJkooZ Life XVII aanuary, 1932), 92-93. *“ uemana ■« — n-/ 

of junior High ^ool Teachers,” XVII (March, 1932). '32-33- 

3 The Stattis of thr Teaching Profession, op. ctl.. p. 59- 
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factory service, and resignations to accept better positions or to 
continue training were responsible for approximately 23 per cent 
of the cases of dismissal and 50 per cent of the withdrawals. 
Unsatisfactory personal qualities, marriage, ill health, old age, 
family difficulties, and immorality constituted in the main the 
personal causes (18 per cent) for which teachers were dismissed 
or voluntarily retired. Economic factors, such as salary diffi- 
culties and the necessity of reducing the size of the teaching staff 
accounted for a greater percentage of turnover than community 
causes, such as lack of social adjustment, community dissatis- 
faction, and public gossip. Economic factors and community 
causes together accounted for a little over 14 per cent of the 
cases studied. Only about two per cent of the turnover cases 
were classified under miscellaneous causes. 

The evidence presented in the study cited shows that a certain 
amount of turnover is to be expected and is even desired by the 
teachers themselves. In small schools like those studied, the 
percentage of turnover throughout the country caused by volun- 
tary withdrawal can be expected to be fairly high, inasmuch as 
such positions do not offer the professional opportunities desired 
by ambitious, well-prepared teachers. Some turnover resulting 
from dismissals should also be expected. School officials would 
be derelict in their duties if they retained incompetent or un- 
satisfactory teachers. The number of such teachers is apparently 
not very great since the total dismissals for professional reasons 
found by Simon was only 13.6 per cent of the number employed. 

The data regarding turnover just considered — and it is be- 
lieved that these findings are typical of conditions in the country 
as a whole are not such as to occasion professional alarm. It 
is the turnover for unwarranted causes that creates the feeling 

of insecurity and tends to lower the morale of the professional 
group. 


Differences in turnover between men and women 
Analysis of the data on turnover collected by Simon discloses 
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that the percentage of men and women lo^g their positions be- 
cause of dismissal is about the same — 59.5 per cent of men and 
58.9 of women. Similarly, the percentage of men and of women 
who withdrew voluntarily from teaching service is approximately 
equal — 37.8 per cent of men and 38.6 per cent of women. Some 
variations in the proportions of men and women teachers leaving 
the profession are revealed when the data are broken down ac- 
cording to the specific reasons listed in Table 38. Slightly greater 
percentages of men than of women are dismissed for political, 
economic, amd community reasons, whereas the reverse is true for 
professional! and personal reaisons. In the case of the voluntary 
withdrawals, the variations are more marked. A considerably 
greater percentage of the men withdraw for profesaonal reasons 
whUe a considerably greater percentage of women withdraw for 
personal reasons. Economic reasons are also responsible for the 
withdrawal of more men than women. 


Turnover in relation to length of service 
Further refinement of the data for teachers employed in town 
and township schools in Indiana reveals that professional reasons 
account for the dismissal of approximately 33 per cent of the 
teachers during the first three years of service and 14.3 per cmt 
thereafter. Of the number of teachers withdrawmg voluntarily, 


Table 38. Percentage of Men and Women Teacher Leaving to 
m To™ ™ To^smp Schools o, Iholu.a Thhocge ^ 

missal OB Voluntary Withdra wal for Reasons Specified 


Reasons 


Professional . . 

Political 

Personal 

Economic . . . . 
Community . . 
Miscellaneous 


Men 


Dismissal 


13-7 

30.6 

5-6 

S-i 

2.9 

2.2 


Withdrawal 


24-7 

.3 

2.8 

9.2 

•3 


Women 


Disnussal 


15-9 

28.7 

84 

3-5 

1.2 

1.2 


Withdrawal 


14.8 

.2 

16.8 

6.3 

.5 


♦ Adapted from Smon. of. cU., p. 42. 
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45 per cent did so during the first three years of service and 54 pi 
cent thereafter. Politics accounted for 35.5 per cent of the di 
missals by the end of the third year of employment and for ( 
per cent after the third year. The ratio of dismissals during tl 
first three years of service and those after the third year Wi 
found to be i :i.i3, and of withdrawals, l :i.7i.* 

It is apparent from the findings considered that the turnov( 
in the town and township schools of Indiana is heavy during th 
first three years of service. While the turnover is even great( 
thereafter, the tendency is for turnover to taper off after th 
sixth year of employment. The tendency is accounted for largel 
by the state tenure law which began to operate for those teachei 
considered in the study who had been privileged to sign thei 
fifth consecutive contract to teach in the same school system. 

Turnover in relation to qualifications 

If the turnover caused by dismissals were restricted largely t 
the group with poorest qualifications, general improvement in th 
professional character of teaching staffs would inevitably resull 
It would then be possible through careful selection to raise th 
professional qualifications of the school staff with each new ap 
pointment. If dismissals and nominations were made by prc 
fessionally trained executives the improvement in professions 
qualifications might be realized. Since a large percentage c 
teachers is still selected and dismissed by school boards, it i 
evident that turnover in so far as it results from the unguidei 
action of lay officials will continue to be a factor unfavorable t 
the professionalization of teaching. 

Data collected by Simon ^ show that members of the teachini 
staff with more than five years of tenure in their positions, whil 
not excelling the first-year members greatly in amount of train 
ing, are rated a little higher in teaching success. Comparisoi 
of the teachers leaving the school systems with those remainini 

' Simon, ibid., pp. 43-46. 

-Ibid., p. 1 19. 
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discloses very little difference in the professional qualiffcations 
and success ratings of the two groups. The evidence indicates 
that turnover is not utilized intelligently by employing offidals 
in town and township systems to improve the professional quali- 
fications of the teaching personnel. 

In the larger cities which have sought to eliminate unnecessary 
turnover in their teaching staffs a a)nscious effort is constantly 
put forth to improve the professional qualifications of staff mem- 
bers. In-service training is provided and salary schedules are 
devised to place before teachers incentives to improve their 
qualifications from year to year. Some of these school systems 
spread their salary increases over long periods to guard against 
the loss of incentives to improve after an established standing 
has been reached. Measures are also employed to contribute to 
the professional and economic security of the successful teacher. 


THE MO\^MENT TO SECURE TENURE 

The desire for a reasonable degree of security has prompted 
teachers throughout the United States to seek 1 ^ protection 
from the uncertainty of discharge for political, rehgious, personal, 
or any other unjust reason. Great progress has been made in 
securing such protection in recent years. The movement through 
which the results were accomplished is a type of co-operative 
action on the part of teachers and public with which every teadier 
should be conversant. 

The beginning of the movement to secure tenure for tochers 
was probably influenced by the tendency to extend the principle 
of dvil service to persons engaged in various lands of pubhc 
service. Civil service for employees of the United States govern- 
ment dates from the passage of the Pendleton Act in "t 

that time the principle of appointment on merit was apphed to 
15,000 government positions and each presidential administration 
since that time has gradually extended the service. Under 
service, removal from position for cause is possible but the 
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probability that it will be done for political reasons has been 
greatly decreased. Furthermore, new appointments must be 
made from lists established by competitive examinations. The 
federal civil-service law established a national civil-service com- 
mission to aid in perfecting the service. Today approximately 
three-fourths of all government positions are filled through com- 
petitive examinations. 

A number of the states have enacted civil-service legislation 
applicable to employees in certain services of the state and many 
large cities have sought through legislation pertaining to home 
rule to apply civil service to large numbers of municipal em- 
ployees. The improvement in services resulting from merit ap- 
pointments and the reduction in turnover due to political reasons* 
has met with general approval on the part of the public. 

Scott * points out that enactments to improve the tenure of 
public-school teachers in certain states have followed rather 
closely the enactments of civil-service laws for civil employees. 
Perhaps the two types of legislation are but phases of the same 
general development. Recognition of the need for some type of 
dvil service in the teaching profession was given by the National 
Educational Association in 1885 through the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, that the growing importance of the teacher’s tenure 
should secure for that subject a higher place on the list of topics known 
as “civil service reform.” While it is generally admitted that the 
tenure is intimately related to many important phases of education, 
and that reform is urgently called for, there is still need of a much 
fuller discussion of the subject in its practical bearings. The tenure 
should be practically co-extensive with the period of successful serv- 
ice, neither stopping short of nor passing beyond this limit; but the 
question is, how shall we secure that end? Such are the importance 
and difficulties of the subject, that we recommend the appointment of 
a committee of five to report on it next year.* 

* Cedi W. Scott, IndejiniU Teacher Tenure, pp. 10-13. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 613. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
Univeraty, 1934. 

* Jovrnd of Proceedings and Addresses of the National Educational Associa- 
(188.S). p. 19, 
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A brief report was submitted by the committee at the annual 
meeting in 1887, but the sentiments expressed in the discussion 
of the report were such as to warrant nothing more at the time 
than its printing in the annual volume of proceedings of the 
association. 

Efforts of National Education Association 

Little of a spedfic character was attempted by the National 
Education Association to improve the tenure of teachers until 
1921, when the “Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. Tenure, and 
Pensions,” which had been appointed in 1911 and had made 
substantial reports on salaries and pensions, submitted a pre- 
Uminary report on which seven questions pertaining to tenure 
were proposed for future discussion and investiption.* The 
following year an extended report was made sketching the history 
of tenure and presenting certain facts to illustrate the need of 
tenure legislation and the fundamental provisions of a tenure 
law." Supplementary reports were made at each meeting of the 
National Education Association for the next three years. The 
material thus presented constituted the basis for the work of the 
Tenure Committee of One Hundred which was appointed m 1923 
and which then began an e.xhaustive study of the tenure problem. 
This committee submitted an annual report each y^ twera 
1924 and 1928 and utilized every influence it could muster m 
support of tenure legislation. Since 1928 the committee has 

been less active, although continuing to function. 

work of the National Education AssoaaU^ through its 

several committees on tenure has without doubt been i^m 
to bringing about considerable lotion ^ 

signed to provide greater security of postrions for t^ 
Whereas in 1920 only five states - Cafifonua, Massachusett. 

the Nai^ Education Association (1922). pp. , 9 " • 



[ontana, New Jersey, and Oregon — recognized the principle 
permanent tenure for teachers, and only two other states, 
hio and Pennsylvania, legalized appointments for three-year 
rms,' today tenure laws exist in twenty-six states and laws 
;rmitting continuous contracts are in force in six other states." 

ifluence of state teachers’ associations 

State teachers’ associations have taken an active part in the 
mpaigns to secure tenure legislation. Pamphlets have been 
epared by special committees of these associations in support 
proposed legislation and resolutions approving such legislation 
,ve been adopted at annual meetings of the associations, 
ott ^ states that he has received proof of the activities of as- 
ciations in seven states in which tenure legislation has been 
acted. He also reports claims of influence exerted by other 
ite associations in securing the enactment of tenure laws. 

The publicity achieved by the state associations in support of 
lure has been effective in exposing the abuses resulting from 
cessive and unjustifiable turnover and in making the public 
nscious of the fact that the children in the schools suffer when 
mpetent teachers are dismissed from positions for trivial rea- 
ls. The main purpose which has controlled the activities of 
j associations in support of tenure is the protection of teachers 
im the insecurity resulting from unjust dismissal. The claims 
ide in behalf of tenure have very generally agreed with those 
forth in the reports of the National Education Association, 
e following statement is illustrative of the claims for tenure ^ 
ide in the official organs of some of the state associations: 

It must be thoroughly understood that tenure, important as it may 
be to the teachers involved, is primarily needed in the interests of the 
schools and the children. Proper tenure lends itself to improving the 

Report of the Committee on Tenure,” op. cil. (1921), pp. 145-55. 

Donald DuShane, “The Status of Tenure Legislation," Journal of the Na- 
<u Education Association, XXVII (May, 1938), 155. 

Op. cit., pD. 17-21. 
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stability of the profession. A thoroughly adequate tenure law does 
not protect the incompetent teacher, as many suppose. It protects 
the community against the incompetent teacher and through promise 
of added stability, secures and holds in the profession those men and 
women best qualihed to teach.' 

Activities of the American Federation of Teachers 

From its organization in 1916 the American Federation of 
Teachers has taken an active part in various state and dty 
campaigns to secure permanent tenure for teachers. In this 
activity it has frequently had the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with which it is affiliated. The reasons given 
for the ardent support of tenure measures by the federation are 
(i) the security which tenure affords, (2) the elevating influence 
on the profession resulting from the retention of competent 
teachers, and (3) the beneficial effect on teaching of academic 
freedom which permanent tenure insures. 

The support given to proposed tenure legislation by the fed- 
eration has been more aggressive and militant than that of the 
professional organizations previously mentioned. As a result 
civic organizations usually opposed to militant action have in 
some cases become aroused by the federation’s activity and have 
vigorously opposed its tenure measures. 

ISSUES IN TEACHER TENURE 

The primary purpose of tenure legislation should be the pre- 
vention of unjust dismissals of competent teachers by local school 
authorities. In enacting such legislation the state exercises its 
vested rights to protect the instruction of the young by restricting 
the power of its local agents in the selection and retention of 
teachers. A secondary purpose of tenure legislation is to provide 
professional security for properly qualified teachers of known 

• H. A Chamberlain, “The L^ative Outlook,” Sierra Educational News, 
YXII fTune. 1026 ). .S7^-8o. 
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merit. It is not the intention of professional groups of the state 
legislatures which enact tenure laws to protect incompetent 
teachers. If the laws operate to the advantage of the inefficient, 
the fault is usually to be found in the administration of the laws 
and not in their basic purposes. The fact that such legislation is 
comparatively new is responsible for the lack of understanding 
that exists with respect to tenure. With a knowledge of the 
issues of tenure, teachers may participate intelligently in groups 
in advancing professional security. 


Different types of tenure 

If the laws of a state do not legalize for more than one year the 
contracts made with teachers by boards of education it can 
scarcely be said that the teachers of the state have tenure. If the 
laws ^rmit contracts to be issued for two or more years, a greater 
security is provided, although teachers so employed still have no 
guarantee of continuous employment. After a probationary 
period has been served teachers may in some states be appointed 
with continuing contracts; that is, their employment continues 
from year to year unless they are notified by a specified date that 
employment is to be terminated. Even if the law required that 
^uses be specified when contracts are discontinued and that 

he^gs be provided, the teacher in such school systems can never 
feel entirely secure. 

The greatest security is achieved under legislation which pro- 
vid^for perm^ent tenure. After a satisfactory probationary 
pen^ r^gmg from three to five years, the appointment of the 
teadier becomes permanent subject to efficient service and pro- 
essional conduct. The teacher who has been accorded a perma- 
nent sta^s m a school system can then be removed only after 

^^g^ have b^n preferred and, when formally requested, an 
official hearing has been granted. 

generally 

W that the cauKs for which dismissal can be made and the 
pnocednres to be followed should be written into the tenure act 
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They also insist that the dismissed teacher is entitled to a hearing 
before the full board, if desired, and that provision be made for 
the review of the case by an appeal board or special committee if 
error or inadequate proof of charges can be shown. 

There would be less objection to the granting of permanent 
tenure, if greater protection to the public were provided in the 
tenure laws. It is a well-known fact that continued in-ser\nce im- 
provement on the part of teachers who have been accorded tenure 
status must be largely taken for granted. It would therefore ap- 
pear desirable that after the granting of security of position an 
appraisal of the teacher’s professional growth be required at inter- 
vals of five to ten years to ascertain the rights of the teacher to 
continued tenure. Teachers shown to have made no professional 
progress since receiving tenure status would under such require- 
ments be placed on probation for a period of one year during 
which time substantial improvement wnuld have to be made or 
their rights to professional security would be forfeited. 

Reasons for tenure legislation 

Persons who advocate tenure in states which have not enacted 
such legislation cite the fact that approximately 40 per cent of the 
public-school teachers of the United States are employed in 
schools which operate under tenure statutes, and that about 
20 per cent serve in schools under permissive or unclassified tenure 
regulations. The remaining 40 per cent must secure their elec- 
tions from year to year. The latter fact does not mean that the 
tenure of competent teachers in the school systems practicing 
annual elections is altogether insecure. However, the conditions 
make insecurity possible, since the policies of boards of education 
with respect to the employment of teachers may change with the 
turnover in membership of the board. Generally speaking, 
boards of education in villages, towns, and small cities or town- 
ship trustees are more likely to be influenced in the selection of 
teachers by personal considerations, political obligations, Md 
petty reasons than are boards of middle-sized and large cities. 
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The latter are farther removed from the influences which board 
members and trustees often find it difficult to resist. Further- 
more, the nomination of teachers in these cities is usually made by 
the superintendent of schools, the board merely approving or 
disapproving his nominations. In the smaller districts the boards 
more frequently act without professional advice. Hence, their 
choice of teachers is more likely to be prompted by personal and 
political considerations than by the sole purpose of obtaining the 
best educational services their money will secure. 

The middle-sized and large school systems are not without 
faults in the administration of their teaching staffs. In some of 
these systems reappointments have been withheld to demonstrate 
the authority and determination of the board or to create sub- 
servience on the part of the teachers. Competent teachers who 
have refused to yield their independence or to sacrifice their pro- 
fessional ideals have in some instances been dismissed. Even in 
large systems operating under continuing contracts disregard for 
the principles of tenure has occasionally been flagrant. 

Objectum made against tenure 

The laws establishing tenure in some of the states do not appear 
to have greatly improved the conditions they were intended to 
correct. Increases in turnover immediately followed the enact- 
ment of such legislation, the intention of certain employing bodies 
evidently being to prevent teachers from securing tenure. Teach- 
ers whose services were entirely satisfactory were not infre- 
quently notified at the end of the probationary period that they 
would not be reappointed because the employing agents were op- 
iwsed to tenure on general principles. The reasons for their oppo- 
sition were based in some instances on imperfections in the tenure 
laws and in other instances on difficulties of administration. 

The objections most commonly advanced against tenure are: 
(i) it operates best where it is not needed, (2) it renders difficult 
the dismissal of the incompetent, (3) it tends to develop a smug 
indifference to professional improvement, (4) it increases the oer- 
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centre of staff members who are rated between avenge and 
barely acx:eptable, (5) it increases the difficulties of administrative 
and supervisory officers, (6) it encour^es a high turnover of pro- 
bationary teachers, (7) it tends to create unfavorable public opin- 
ion regarding the teaching staff in many commumties, and (8) the 
hearings conducted in cases of dismissal have been injurious to 
professional morale and to lay opinion regarding the schools. 
The merits or defects of the objections listed are determined by 
the character of the tenure law. Teacher groups seeHng tenure 
legislation should refuse to sponsor measures that would tend to 
justify the foregoing objections. 


Difficulties in securing dismissal 

In attempting to prevent the dismissal of efficient teachers, the 
framers of tenure legislations have generally made it extremely 
difficult to secure the dismissal of inefficient teachers. As a result, 
very few dismissals for incompetence are ever made, since admin- 
istrative officers dread the publicity and the disagreeable personal 
consequences which dismissal hearings usually entail. For this 
reason they tend to permit inefficient teachers to continue in 
service year after year rather than to risk a trial before the board. 

A review of the public hearing in which the dismissal of teachers 
chained wth incompetence or inefficiency has been sought reveals 
that the objection to tenure on the ground indicated has muci 
factual support. A single example from the city of Chicago is 
sufficient to demonstrate the basis of the difficulty indicat^. 

Superintendent WilUam McAndrew in 1927 suspended a 
teacher who was reported by her principal as unsatisfactoty sub- 
ject to the approval or disapproval of his recommendation or 
dismissal by the board of education. In submitting h^ i^m- 
mendation to the board he pointed out that the teacher had b^ 
tried by eight other principals aU of whom had followed ffie line 
of least resistance customarily practiced in the Chi^o 00 so 
rating her near the failure line. The recommendation for 
missal according to McAndrew was not based on a techmcality 
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but on the testimony of numerous observers of her failure to ap- 
proach a reasonable degree of satisfaction. 

I made a careful investigation. I afforded the teacher the oppor- 
tunity, in the presence of those who were familiar with her work, to 
present her side of the case. I laid the matter before the entire Board 
of Superintendents, whose findings were that her methods of instruc- 
tion are unsatisfactory and not in accord with recognized standards 
of teaching: she fails to maintain discipline; she fails to follow direc- 
tions: suggestions for her improvement are not effective, and I there- 
fore suspended her from the service. 

Since we are not experiencing a shortage of teachers, nor required, 
as during the War to retain teachers of doubtful ability; since we have 
a waiting list of 863 applicants and since it is my duty to consider the 
parents of the children and the interests of the city which is paying 
for service and entitled to the best, I feel that the benefit of doubt 
should be given to the public rather than to the teacher. 

I recognize that dismissal is contrary to a time-honored Chicago 

tradition. There are almost no dismissals for incompetency But 

It seems incredible that only three one-hundredths of one per cent 
out of 12,000 teachers, indicate the number whom the Board has sep- 
arat^ from the service on the ground of inefficiency. The law evi- 
dently intended an early relief from unsatisfactory service. The pro- 
vision for dismissal during the probationary term was inserted in order 
that the interests of the children could be safeguarded without delay. 

^ to have won the right to trial 

th the aid of counsel; but for years little attention to the perform- 
ance of the duty implied in the probation period has been exercised. . 

1 do not find any personal prejudice against this teacher by any of 

the Tr "hT it is to re^rt 

ihL T . for good service to the parents of^ur 

dren, I do not feel that we should use these children any further 
^ ^perimental material by which she can be developed into a satis- 

1 that a private school would retain 

a teacher of this low degree of efficiency. We ought not knowingly to 

offer our public a service inferior to that of private schools, nor m ^ 
^ insistent in clearing service rolls of poor work than are ourne^gh! 
boring communities. May I therefore recommend that you do not 
ZTJLT^ Superintendent in suspending this teacher 


Chicago, March 23. 
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An objection by one of the members of the board of education 
was sufficient to cause the board to order the transfer of the 
teacher to another school, thus giving confirmation to the com- 
plaint of the superintendent that it was practically impossible to 
present a case so that the charges would stand before the board. 
That dismissal from service is not often made under the tenure 
law in Chic^o for any cause except gross immorality is supported 
by the fact that only ten teachers with permanent status were 
dismissed for incompetence from a staff of over 12,000 in the 

seven-yezir period 1920 to 1927** 

In most large cities which operate under tenure l^slation the 
dismissal of teachers because of unsatisfactory service rarely 
occurs. If the superintendent prefers charges against a teacher 
and reports the case to the board of education with a recom- 
mendation for dismissal, the teacher is notified and is granted a 
hearing before the board, if a request for a hearing is made. At 
the hearing, the teacher is entitled to be represented by legal 
counsel. The hearing then becomes a trial in which the evidence 
supporting the charge is submitted and the officers responsible for 
the charge are cross-examined by the defendant’s counsel. 

The difficulties encountered in most dismissal cases are so gr^t 
that administrative officers often evade the issue by transferring 
the inefficient teacher from school to school until a prindpal is 
found who is wUling to give a rating of “barely satisfactory” and 
here the teacher remains indefinitely in the security of a tenure 
that was never intended to give protection for the type of service 

that is rendered. 


Methods sometimes resorted to in voiding tenure 

Some boards of education have attempted to evade tenure obli- 
gations to certain teachers by transfemng them to undesirable 
assignments and by aboUshing positions held by these teasers 
is found doable or necessary .o ^nce nnmb^ 
teachers employed. The courts have ruled m suA cases 

‘ Ibid., p. 1326. 
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while boards of education have the right to transfer teachers 
within a school system and to abolish positions, the actions can- 
not be justified on the ground of expediency or by the assertion 
that the changes are made for the good of the school system. 

Broadly speaking, the transfer of a teacher to a type of position 
he is not qualified to fill or to work "substantially different ” from 
that which he is prepared to perform, is generally considered 
equivalent to dismissal. Some difference of opinion, however, 
exists as to what constitutes "substantially different ” work. For 
example, a primary teacher with tenure status cannot be trans- 
ferred to upper-grade or high-school classes, whereas this teacher 
can be assigned to a different class in a primary division, that is, 
Grades I, II, and III. A decision by the Court of Appeals in 
California supports the view expressed in the foregoing example. 
Here the court recognized three divisions of the school system, 
namely, primary, grammar school, and high school, and ruled that 
compulsory transfer can be made within a division but not from 
one division to another.' 

\\Tien provision is made in school-board rules for the assignment 
of teachers at the will of the board, the teacher is bound thereby, 
unless the assignment is to a type of work for which he does not 
hold a certificate. In such a case the board cannot dismiss the 
teacher if he fails to qualify for the new assignment. The prin- 
ciple is illustrated by an Indiana case in which a teacher who was 
hired to teach domestic science, history, and zoology was subse- 
quently assigned by the school trustee to teach German and 
English, subjects not included in the teacher’s certificate. This 
teacher took an examination in the subjects specified but failed to 
make a passing grade, whereupon the trustee dismissed her. The 
court ruled that the trustee was guilty of violation of contract.^ 

Tenure for teachers in small rural schools 

The proposal to extend tenure protection to the 121,311 teach- 

' Loehr v. Board of Education, 12 Cal. App. 671, 108, 325. 

’ JefiFerson School Township r. Graves, 150 N.E. (Ind.) 61. 
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ers employed in one-teacher rural schools throughout the United 
States has been very generally opposed in the past. The grounds 
for the opposition are (i) the low level of preparation of such 
teachers as compared with that of teachers in urban schools, 
(2) their unsatisfactory salary status, and (3) their short length of 
service in the same teaching position. Under present conditions 
it is therefore believed that other problems are of vastly greater 
importance to teachers in small rural schools than permanent 
tenure. 

Recent data " on the professional preparation of rural teachers 
collected from 944 rural counties scattered throughout the United 
States reveal evidence of improvement over the preparation 
revealed in earlier studies. While only 18 per cent of the teachers 
are reported as having less than two years of preparation beyond 
high school, 88 per cent still have less than four years of profes- 
sional work. The situation is worse in some states than in others. 
For example, in six states the average training is less than two 
years in 50 per cent or more of the counties, whereas in twenty 
states the average is three years or more in from 50 to 100 per cent 
of the counties studied. 

The data further show that in 40 per cent of the districts the 
average total experience of rural teachers is from one to five ye^ 
and in 88 per cent, from one to ten years. In length of servia 
in the same school district the average is less than three years in 
23 per cent of the districts, between three and four years m 
44 per cent of the districts, and between five and six y^ m 
20 per cent of the districts. Fifteen per cent of these districts 
paid annual salaries averaging less than $600 and 44 per ^t paid 
between $600 and $900. Only 10 per cent of the districts paid 


salaries of $1,200 or more. 

Tenure for poorly qualified teachers such as those descnbed 
will continue to be denied by the legislatures of most of the states. 


I Progress in Rural Education, p. I59* 
Education Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 . 
the National Education Association, 1940- 


Research BuUetin of the National 
Washington; Research DiAusion oi 
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In fact, it is difficult to see how professional organizations could 
advocate permanent tenure for such inadequately prepared 
groups. Probably all that can be expected in the way of security 
of position for such teachers is the legalization of continuing con- 
tracts which cannot be terminated by employing bodies unless 
notice of such action is given at least sixty days before the close 
of the school term. 
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Economic security 


Ihe economic status of the members of the teach- 
ing profession is a matter of great importance both to the mem- 
bers personally and to the social order which public education is 
intended to serve. The boards of education in local communities 
as agents of the social order should be vitally concerned about the 
economic problems of their professional employees. If teachers 
are unable to meet the economic demands made upon them, they 
tend to decline in professional worth. It is scarcely possible for 
a teacher to do good work in school when the income from his 
services is insufficient to provide for his personal needs. The situ- 
ation is all the more critical when dependents must be supported. 
The problem of the teacher’s economic security must therefore be 
solved before teaching can be regarded as a profession and before 
society can expect from the public schools the services which the 
social order requires. 

Analysis of data on the economic status of teachers throughout 
the United States reveals conditions for serious public concern. 
Great inequalities exist in the salaries of teachers in different 
states and in different communities of the same state. These 
inequalities not only affect the economic security of large numbers 
of teachers but also the beneficiaries of their services — the pu- 
pils. It has b^n previously pointed out in another section of this 
book that the issue has become a national problem which cannot 
be solved by some of the states and localities concerned without 
federal assistance. Until such assistance is received the economic 
status of the teachers particularly in underprivileged areas will 
continue to be low. 
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SALARY STATUS OF TEACHERS 


The most important factor in determining the economic secu- 
rity of a group of professional workers is their salary status. Re- 
muneration must be adequate to provide the necessities of life, 
food, shelter, clothing, and transportation. It must also be suffi- 
cient to enable the teacher to meet other demands, such as cul- 
tural and recreational requirements, civic and religious obliga- 
tions, personal health services, aid to dependents, and require- 
ments of continued professional growth. The remuneration of 
the teacher should be sufficient to enable him to meet in a mod- 
erate way his various needs and demands. If because of inade- 
quate pay he is compelled to reduce his budget for basic needs to 
a bare subsistence level and to omit some of the important de- 
mands, his professional standing and economic security are im- 


periled. 

Throughout the history of education the remuneration of teach- 
ers has been out of balance with their economic needs. Salaries 
generally have been insufficient to enable the teacher adequately 
to provide for his needs and at the same time to meet the urgent 
demands of his position. Most teachers have been reticent about 
giving expression to their salary needs. If they talk about made- 
quate remuneration they are branded as selfish for th^g of 
themselves first and for placing the welfare of their pupils second. 
As a result, teachers as individuals have suffered greariy because 
of insufficient salaries. Only where they have organized as groups 
have they been able to voice their needs for adequate remunera- 
tion effectively. Even then recopiition has not infrequently been 

obtained at the sacrifice of public opinion. 

By and large, considerable progress has been made m r^ 
years in improving the economic status of teaiem. Salaries, 
while still extremely inadequate for certam professional grou^, 
Lt atlined for oL greups a level sufficiently high to provide 
a reasonable degree of economic security. 
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Salaries of rural teachers 

The salaries of rural teachers are generally lower than those of 
teachers in cities of the lowest population group. Unfortunately, 
rural teachers have received less attention from the public than 
has any other group. A deplorable condition in rural schools is 
usually regarded by the general public as affecting only a small 
number of teachers. The fact that more than half of the teach- 
ers, administrative officers, and supervisors of the public day 
schools of the United States and over half of the pupils are in rural 
areas is not fully appreciated by the general public.* Hence, con- 
ditions which normally would receive publicity in cities are often 
entirely overlooked in rural areas. Furthermore, the urban 
public which enjoys superior advantages of newspaper publicity 
tends to regard the rural school as a declining institution and as 
therefore not entitled to serious consideration. The economic 
status of rural teachers has consequently received less attention 
than that of city school teachers. Only recently has the Na- 
tional Education Association made a vigorous effort to dissemi- 
nate information regarding the needs of this group of public-school 
teachers. 

Data made available through a recent report on the Rural 
Teacher s Economic Status show the mean salaries paid to three 
groups of rural teachers in northern and southern states (Table 
39)- The findings reveal a level of remuneration for teaching 
services in town, village, and rural schools scarcely adequate for 
subsistence, not to mention other economic needs. 


Salaries in city school systems 


Following the World War the salaries of teachers in city school 
systems were very generally increased. The peak was reached 
during the depression year of 1930. Later in the depression 


The population of continental United States was classified in 1930 as s6 2 

^ years of age, 

vout^Sn.]*'? 17,787,144 in urban areas. Of the total 

St anTC f 23.806,386 resided in rural terri- 

tory and 23,202,555 m urban territory. 
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Table 39. Mean Annual Salasibs op Men and Wqiibh TBAcans 
(Whitb) in Rdeal Schools in Noethern and Souhubm 
States in 193^-37 * 




Mean Annual Salaries 



lype ol Sdiool 

Northen States 

Soutlien States 

A 1 


31 en 

Women 

Men 

Wonen 


i-teacher schools 

$722 

$669 

>575 

>621 

$668 

2-or-more-teacher schools 

1,110 

931 

1,007 


881 

Towns under 2,500 popu- 
lation 

1,323 

965 

1,240 

806 

1.005 


* Adairted btmTkeRMFcl 5 W«. ^ 

tional ^^tion Association. VoL XVIL No. l. Washington. Rcseaich Divaon of the 

Natioml Edncation Association, 1939. 


drastic cuts were made in school budgets. In some cities the re- 
duction was as great as 40 per cent. The reductions required 
drastic cuts in the salaries of teachers. Since 1935 Ae redactions 
have been gradually restored, some dries even going above the 
previous peak. The median salaries paid at the present time to 
teachers in dries of five population groups are shown in Table 4a 
Analyas of the data presented in Table 40 reveals an increase of 
approximately 100 per cent in salaries for elementary teachers 
from the smallest to the largest dries and of approximatdy 90 
per cent for junior high school and high-school teachers. H the 


Table 40. Median Annual Salaries Paid to Teachers in 3,155 
City School Systems in 1938^39 * 


Popalatxm Group 


Over 100,000 

30.000 to 100,000 

10.000 to 30,000. 
5,000 to 10,000. 
2,500 to 5,000. 



a.'ss-. sa sss 3 

^ National Edncation Association, 193 <>- 
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salaries of teachers in each population group are compared with 
those of the next population group, the increase is found to be 
fairly regular until the cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population and 
those of over 100,000 are compared. Here the increases for the 
three groups of teachers average above 30 to 40 per cent. 

Evidently the cost of living, which usually increases with the 
size of the city, has been an important factor in determining dif- 
ferences in teachers’ salaries from one population group of cities 
to the next. Three other factors may also be influential, namely, 
(i) the greater ability of teachers in the larger cities through or- 
ganization to secure recognition of their salary needs, (2) the gen- 
eral adoption by the larger cities of higher qualifications for ad- 
mission to the profession, and (3) the tendency to use civil-service 
methods in the selection of teachers more frequently as the cities 
increase in size. Perhaps the last mentioned factor has been more 
important than any of the others in influencing the adoption of 
salary schedules designed to insure the teacher’s economic 
security. 


DEPENDENCY LOAD 

One investigator who has studied the problem of the number of 
dependents for whom teachers must provide holds that while it is 
important for the teacher to face his own situation and plan for 
an adequate adjustment to it, it is also important for school ad- 
ministrators and the general public to realize the economic burden 
that the teacher is carrying and the influence which dependency 
load has on his total adjustment.* Boards of education and 
administrative officers who ignore the factor of dependency load 
in the construction of salary schedules evade an important issue in 
administration, namely, that of securing the greatest return in 
service for the money expended. For example, the size and char- 


1 Teacher’s Dependency Load, pp. 1-2. Teachers Col 

College Co. 
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income of this group from salary is lower and the dependency load 

higher than are those of white teachers in rural schools. Reports* 

from 1,103 women and 2,621 men reveal a dependency load of 1.8 
units for single men, 2.1 units for single women, 3.5 units for mar- 
ried men, and 24 units for married women. The proportional 
part of the teacher’s salary available for the support of each de- 
pendency unit including self is found to be only $229 in the case of 
single men, $152 for single women, $131 for married men, and 
$127 for married women.* 

Even after allowance is made for the differences which are 
claimed to exist in the standards of living of white and 
teachers in rural schools, the fact remains that remuneration of 
the Negroes is so low that economic security is virtually pre- 
cluded. This situation has become a problem of national con- 
cern. 


Teachers in city systems 

A study » based on reports from 2,358 teachers in dty systems, 
of whom 1,955 were single women and 403 were married men. re- 
vealed a difference in the dependency load of smgle womm arid 
married men of 1.3 units. The average dependency ^ts mdud- 
ing self for which the salary of the single woman had to pro^e 
was 24; the comparable load of the married man was 3.7. The 
part of the dty teacher’s salary available for each dependent per- 
son in the case of a single woman was on the average $770, an 

in the case of a married man, $608. These average wodd nat^ 

rally be greaUy diraimshed for teachers in s.^ ^ 

5000 population) where the average annual salary for 
rara^women teachers in demenhrry sdrools. .uuror bgh 

• Ibid., pp. 9 >. . p and Recommendations, p. IS 

at the National Education Aasoaauon, 193S 
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schools, and high schools in 1940 was only $1,325.* Here the 
average amount available for each dependent is entirely too low 
to provide the economic security which a professional person and 
his dependents require. 

DEMANDS ON TEACHER’S INCOME 

The adequacy of a teacher’s salary cannot be appraised in gen- 
eral terms. Other earnings and income must be considered as 
well as the various financial demands that must be met. Analysis 
of total income and expenditures thus provides the only basis of 
determining a teacher’s financial status and of evaluating his eco- 
nomic security. 

The various investigations of the income and expenditures of 
teachers made by the National Education Association provide 
valuable information for the consideration of teachers. By 
studying these findings, teachers may be helped in planning their 
financial programs. 

The following outline provides the basis for a critical study of 
income and expenditures: 


A. INCOME 

1. Money received as salary for school services (including any 
salary paid into, or deducted for, a teacher’s retirement or insur- 
ance fund). 

2. Estimated money value of commodities received as partial 
payment for school services. 

3. Earnings from other kinds of work (including estimated 
money value of commodities produced for one’s own consump- 
tion). 

4 - Income contributed by relatives living in same household 


* Computed from data reported in Special Salary Tabulations 
^ons III-A, IV-A, and V-A. Washington: Research Division 
Education Association, 1941. 


p. 15. Tabula- 
of the National 
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with teacher (including money value of commodities reodved fnmi 
such relatives). 

5. Other current income (not including money borrowed or 
withdrawn from savings). 


B. EXPENDITURES 

1. Food — All meals and food supplies for the teacher and 
dependents living with him. 

2. Housing — Rent for Imng quarters of the teacher and de- 
pendents living with him; or taxes, interest, and upkeep if he 
owned his home or payment on principal if buying a home. 

3. Clothing — Purchase, repair, and cleaning of dothing for 
teacher and his dependents. 

4. Health — Medical and dental care, hospital or nurang 
service, medicines, health appliances, and acddent or health insur- 
ance for the teacher and his dependents. 

5. Transportation and travel — Carfare, railway or bus fare, 
and payments for purchase and operation of automobile for the 
teacher and his dependents. 

6. Money to dependents living with the teacher and dependent 
children, parents, brothers or asters living elsewhere. 

7. Miscellaneous personal items (other than those listed above 
and below) induding barber service, toilet artides, tobacco, sta- 
tionery, children’s toys, etc., for the teacher and his dependents. 

8. Professional activities — Professional literature, member- 
ship in professional organizations, professional courses, etc. 

9. Recreation and nonprofessional education All soaal, rec- 
reational, and educational expenses for the teacher and his de- 
pendents. 

10. Donations to nondependents — To persons not dependent 
on the teacher, and to churches, charitable institutions, and relief 

or character-building 2«endes. ^ 

1 1 School or classroom supplies — Furnished at the teacher s 
expense because of the school district’s failure to provide them. 
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12. Surplus — Excess of mean total income over the sum of 
mean current expenditures. 

Importance of personal budgeting 

The foregoing analysis of income and expenditures should prove 
helpful to teachers in personal budgeting. When salaries are low 
budgeting is necessary as a means of maintaining personal sol- 
vency. Especially is budgeting important for teachers, since 
teaching is ordinarily a seasonal occupation; that is, the teacher 
receives pay only for eight to ten months in the year. Inasmuch 
as the expenses of the teacher continue during the vacation 
months, a budget plan should be adopted that will enable the 
teacher to save a portion of his salary each month for the vaca- 
tion period. Some teachers meet the problem through the es- 
tablishment of a savings account which is systematically built 
up during the months in which salary is received. This account 
is drawn upon during the months in which salary is not received. 

Other teachers resort to borrowing to tide themselves over 
from one school year to another. That far too many teachers 
follow this practice is revealed by data reported by the National 
Education Association in which 40 per cent of 9,039 rural 
teachers * reported personal indebtedness other than real estate 
mortgages. Obviously, indebtedness at times is unavoidable for 
some teachers, but when so large a percentage resorts to borrow- 
ing it is evident that better financial practices than are now fol- 
lowed should be developed. 

Still other teachers seek to secure vacation employment to sup- 
plement their income. Various jobs are attempted — some with 
moderate success and others with little success. From these 
efforts to increase income, little, if any, professional gain is re- 
ceived and in most cases the earnings are inadequate for the effort 
expended. Since the data on the outside earnings of teachers 
show that such earnings tend to increase as salaries increase,* it is 
evident that the need for supplementing income is regarded as a 

‘ The Rural Teacher's Economic Status, op. cit., p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 
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problem by many teachers at all salary levels. Perhaps the need 
is accentuated by the two conditions previously mentioned, 
namely, (i) the payment of salaries to teachers only for the 
months of the year in which they are employed, and (2) the faU- 
ure of many teachers to practice careful budgeting of income and 

expenditures. 

The practice of contracting obligations in excess of income 
should be generally discouraged. Expenditures should be plannrf 
as far as possible m the light of one’s income. The teacher who 
follows this advice will usually find it unnecessary to supplement 
his salary regularly with outside earnings dunng vacation penods 
or to go in debt except in emergencies. 


Income of teachers in rural schools 
The belief very commonly prevails that the income outside of 
salary of teachers in rural schools is relatively ^all, ance such 
teachers as a group are not considered generafly emplos^ble in 
Pupations other than teaching. This belief is 
port^ by the findings of the Committee on the Economic 

le rIuI Teacher, which found that the salary recerved m 

tching accounted for 93-4 I*' ^ 

“1 women teachers and ,0.6 per cent of the to^ 
the single men. The Income from sources outsrrie of sala^ 
irlt greater for married 

although when both groups are merged it is found to 

\ fryr Ro 7 Dcr ccnt of thc total earmngs of all types oi 
"r^'Cchers ■ lUs therefore clear tot the salary received by 
teacher is the major factor in determining his economic 

'"i'f to case of Negro teachers in mral schools a larger prt 
(approidmately 20 per «nO iary, since 

*n:^Xo” Negro teachers is less than half tot of whim 
teachers.* 

. ^T^Zsin Rural CommunilUs, op. cit.. p. mo. 
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Expenses of teachers in rural schools 

Analysis of the expenses of rural teachers shows that between 
70 and 75 cent of their annual income goes for necessities, such 
as food, housing, clothing, health, transportation, money to de- 
pendents, and miscellaneous personal items. Of the remainder, 
about 6 per cent is expended for professional education ; another 
6 per cent is used for donations to nondependent persons, 
churches, charitable institutions, and school and classroom sup- 
plies; and around 15 per cent constitutes the surplus. In the case 
of 484 teachers in single-room country schools, this surplus aver- 
aged $102. For 383 teachers in rural schools employing two or 
more teachers, the average surplus was $100; for 840 teachers in 
towns under 2,500 population the average surplus amounted to 
$139. For the Negro teachers the year usually ended with a 
deficit. 

Among the women teachers (white) considerable differences in 
the standards of living are found, depending on the level of salary 
and the social status of the particular teacher. Single women 
teachers are easily grouped into three classifications, namely, 
(i) those who live with relatives, (2) those who board, and (3) 
those who live in rented homes. For these three types, the ex- 
penses of food, housing, and house operation vary greatly. The 
first type uses 28.6 per cent of her annual income for the expenses 
indicated: the second, 33.9 per cent; and the third, 47.7 per cent. 
The increase in living costs is met through a decrease in annual 
sayings, the percentages of savings for the three types of teachers 
being 16.8 per cent, 14.4 per cent, and 7.3 per cent, respectively. 

Income of city school teachers 

Ninety-four per cent of the annual income of single women 
teachers in city school systems comes from salary. The teachers 
in the lower salary brackets of this group obtain 98.7 per cent of 
their income from salary, whereas those in the higher brackets 
reaive only 79.3 per cent of their income from salary. The data 
indicate that a source of income to the higher-salaried group is 
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earnings from investments aggregating 13.5 pw cent Married 
men serving as teachers in dty school systems receive 93-6 per 
cent of their income from salary, approximately 5 per ant le* 

than the perantage received by the single women. In the group 

with salaries in the lower brackets, the income doived from salary 
is 95 8 per ant of the total; in the higher brackets the percentage 
of income derived from salary is 83.7. The findings for the men 
also reveal that those with the highest salary have a lar^ per* 
antage of income from outside earnings than those wj* lower 
salaries. Thus, it is clear that the earnings of teadi^ rom m- 
vestments are determined very largely by the level of salanes. 


Expenses of city school teachers 

The dau presented in Table 41 reveal how two types rfoty 
school teachers, namely, the single woman who hv« with t^ 
tives and the married man who Uves m a renttrf hoUK, ^»d 
riteir annual income. The man earns *436 "■<»* 
but spends t 6 o 3 more for the necessary of f^. rent, ^ 
house operation. For the other items, the eipenditiTO do not 

Tr ^Uy, in surplus at the end of the year the ««.a« 


TiBtu 41. Pumoses for Which SmetE \\;ohe» w 

* TlcaCHIHCIHCmrSTErEllsUSBTHEIElK' 

D Makukd Mem 
c»«* 

Items of Expense 

Single WomsB 
Teacher Living 
widi Relatives 

Manied Man 

Teacher Rcatng 
Hon* 

Food, rent, and house operation. . 

>559 

204 

>1,163 

189 

Clothing 

75 

1 


161 

lOf 

eft 

Transportation 

91 1 

5 ® 

Aid to dependents 

130 

140 

93 

Education and recxeaiion 

154 

Gifts and donations 

Miscellaneous personal items 

72 

247 

®7 

144 


36 


Taxes and mrerw- 

Total eamenditures 

>1.729 

>2,229 
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teacher has almost twice the amount possessed by the man. 

Since the dependency units to be supported by the salary of 
the man are approximately twice those supported by the salary 
of the woman, it is apparent that the standards of living of the 
woman and her dependents are superior to those of the man and 
his dependents. If the standards of the man are lower than he is 
willing indefinitely to accept, he is compelled to seek promotion 
within the system in which he is employed or to find ways of sup- 
plementing his present salary. Perhaps in many cases increase in 
salary can be obtained only through transfer to another profession 
or occupation. 

Considerable light is thrown on the standards of living of single 
women teachers in city school systems by examining their expend- 
itures at different salary levels. Available data for teachers at five 
different levels of income show that the amount spent for six 
specific items, namely, food, rent, house operation, clothing, 
health, and transportation rises rapidly from the lowest level to 
the highest level, although the percentage of total income ex- 
pended gradually declines. The teachers whose total income is 
under $1,500 spend $800 annually for the items enumerated, or 
62.6 per cent of their income. Those with incomes between $i ,500 
and $1,999 spend $1,020, or 58.2 per cent; those with incomes be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,499 spend $i ,206, or 54.3 per cent ; those with 
incomes between $2,500 and $2,999 spend $i ,341 , or 49.2 per cent; 
and those with incomes of $3,000 and over spend $1,663, or 46.1 
per cent. The findings indicate an increase in living standards 
wth each advance made in income level while at the same time an 
increasing percentage of total income is reserved for educational 
and recreational purposes, aid to dependents, gifts, donations, 
and savings. 

Savings, or the surplus of annual income over expenditures 
increase markedly from lowest to highest salary level. The an- 
nual savings of teachers in the lowest salary level are only $n6, 
whereas for teachers in the highest salary level the annual savings 
are $993. The data on savings show that the economic security of 
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the single woman teacher in dty school systems is materially im. 
proved with each advance in salary. 

Comparable data for single and married men teachers in dty 
systems are not available. However, there is little doubt but that 
the findings would be much the same if analyses of income and 
expenditures similar to those that were made for the women 
teachers could be formulated. 


NET ASSETS IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 

The economic security of the teacher can be evaluated in part 
by the net accumulation of property in relation to the period of 
school service. After ten, twenty, or thirty years of profesaonal 
service, is the property of the teacher such that he is not com- 
pletely dependent on school salary? The evidence presented in 
Table 42 indicates a somewhat better economic status for dty 
teachers than for rural teachers, yet the accumulated savings at 
the end of a lifetime of service for dty teachers are too meager to 
provide a suffident annuity for dedining years. The group of 
men teachers in dty school systems with the largest mean assets 
still possess only a little more than half of the assets recommended 


Table 42. Net Economic Assets of Teachkhs (White) in Cmr 
AND Rural Schools in Relation to Length of School Serhce • 


Teachers 

Period of Scfaod Scrrice 

l-io Years 

11-20 Years 

ai-30 Years 

31-40 Years 

Women teachers in 
dty school systems 
Men teachers in dty 
school systems. . . 
Women teachers in 

rural schools 

Men teachers in rural 
schools 

$1,807 

2,727 

897 

947 

$4,225 

5496 

1,891 

2,356 

$6,248 

7414 

3.210 

3.794 

$9,077 

1 

16,767 

3.873 

4,024 



D. 62. 
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by the American Provident Society as a reserve sufficient to pro- 
vide a life annuity at sixty years of age of $2,155 Pcr year.' 

PROVISIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE 

Closely related to the problem of dependency load is the amount 
of life insurance which should be carried by teachers as protection 
for dependents. Concerning the amount of insurance a teacher 
should carry, it is difficult to generalize. Generally speaking, the 
greater the dependency load of a teacher, the greater protection 
the teacher should provide. Teachers with low salaries and 
heavy dependency loads can in many cases carry only a negligible 
amount of insurance. On the contrary, teachers with reasonably 
adequate salaries and low dependency loads can carry a fair 
amount of insurance. 


Insurance carried by rural teachers 


Data collected by the Committee on the Economic Status of 
the Rural Teacher reveal the amount of life insurance carried by 
9,822 white teachers employed in rural communities. No insur- 
ance is carried by over one-third of these teachers (37.5 per cent). 
The amount of insurance carried by the rest of the group ranges 
from less than $1,000 to $5,000 or more. The average amount 
carried is only $1,454. 

In the light of the information previously submitted regarding 
mean salaries and dependency loads it is surprising to find the 
group carrying as much insurance as its members actually do. 
On the basis of the number of dependency units each type of 
teacher has to protect through insurance, the single men teachers 
provide the largest amount of protection, $1,643. The married 
men with larger salaries and more dependency units provide only 
$1,240 of insurance per unit to be protected. Comparable data 
for single and married women teachers reveal averages of $986 
and $1,115, respectively. 


' Charles M. de Forest and Others, Are You as Old FinanciaUy as in Years? 
Make Sure, p. 81. New York: American Provident Society, Ini, 1932. 
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Teachers in city school systetns 

Information for dty school teachers is not available to make 
possible a complete comparison with teachers of rural communi- 
ties regarding the mean amount of life insurance carried. How- 
ever, comparison can be made for single women and married men. 
The mean amount carried by the single women teachers in dty 
schools is approximately 9 times the amount carried by the single 
women teachers in the rural schools ($3,429 to $986). The mean 
amount carried by the married men teachers of the dty group 
exceeds that of the rural group 2.3 times ($7,170 to $3,101). 

The findings indicate that the married men teachers in both aty 
and rural schools r^dless of salary received make a much 
greater effort to provide protection for dependents through life 
insurance than do the single women teachers. It is doubtfd 
whether either group provides as much insurance as its depend- 
ency load warrants. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE ECONOMIC SECURITY 

The difference between the lowest income and highest mcome 
received by teachere U very great Some teachers receive m- 
comes of less than $300 per year while others may rereive mcomm 
of $3 000 a year or more. The estimated average income of all 
the classroom teachers in the public schools of the Um^ State 
i„ ,,39-40 was approximately $1,360 per year." Mow ^d 
abo« S average are two distinct groups of teachers wbch dlto 
markedly in economic security. The low« group rnust ne^- 
ily practice low standards of living, provide m^rly lor det- 
ente use only a small part of income lor professional improvemmt 

andrecreation,andsaveonlyasmallpercentageolwhati^^ 

The upper group can be more ^erous “ 

needs and in meeting commumty demands. The upper 25 

. Tk su:>u of ‘k sf 2 Divi- 

tional Education Assoaation, Vol. XVlll, No. 2. wasmug 
sion of the National Education Assoaation, 194O- 



per cent of the entire group can enjoy economic advantages tha 
are not possible for teachers whose incomes are below the sot 
percentile point. 

From the statement just made it is apparent that the large ma 
jority of teachers do not have economic security for themselve 
and dependents. How to meet their needs is a problem in admin 
istration which merits the thoughtful consideration of all person 
interested in the improvement of public education. Evidently 
there is little possibility of a general increase in salaries sufficien 
to remove the hazards of economic insecurity. 


MINIMUM SALARY LEGISLATION 


Nearly half of the states have enacted minimum salary laws 
that is, laws specifying minimum salaries below which local schoo 
officers cannot go in hiring teachers. The laws are intended pri 
marily to aid rural teachers, whose salaries are generally low 
Such legislation is not new, since five states enacted minimun 
salary laws prior to 1904. Some of the more recent enactment 
of state legislatures provide a minimum salary schedule for al 
types of teachers. The state of Pennsylvania has enacted legis' 
lation which establishes a minimum schedule for teachers of dif- 
ferent grade levels in each of four classes of districts and fixes the 
number and amount of annual increments beyond the minimum 
for each grade level and each class of district.* Some states have 
set up minimum programs of education and established minimum 
salary schedules, guaranteeing the difference between the salaries 
promised and the part of the salaries raised by the local units 
which comply with the conditions specified in the minimum pro- 
gram. A few states, namely, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia, guarantee through state funds 
the minimum salaries which are legally prescribed. 


distncts have over 500,000 population; second-class districts 
j’ districts, 5,000 to 30,000 population- 

r ^ For details see LSetin 74,’ 
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The main purpose of minimum-salary laws is the improvement 
of teachers. The laws usually prescribe the minimum training 
that must be possessed by teachers to benefit from the minimum- 
salary schedule established. A secondary purpose of minimum- 
salary legislation is the protection of qualified teachers from the 
parsimonious practices of boards of education which are unwilling 
to pay adequate salaries. It is not the intent of such legislation 
to discourage local units from paying salaries above the minimum, 
although in some instances the legislation for a time has tended to 
operate that way. The enactment of such l^slation should raise 
the mean income of the teachers of the state which enacts the law. 
This result is accomplished not merely through the increase in 
salaries which were formerly below the state minimum but also 
through a general upward trend of salaries brought about by the 
improvement in qualifications which necessarily follows the enact- 
ment of minimum-salary legislation. 

The following are considered by the Committee on Tenure of 
the National Education Association to be the essential features of 

a minimum-salary law: 

1. A minimum-salary law should be state-wide in its sco^; tc 
be effective where needed most, no exception should be permitted. 

2. Local districts should be entirely free to exceed the state 
minimum and by administrative poUcy should be encouraged to 

*^TTraining and experience should be recognized in the state 
minimum-salary standards as bases for variation in teachers 

salaries. , • ^ • *1,^ 

4 A proper plan of state school support greatly assists m the 

maintenance of defensible minimum-salary stand^s. 

5. The method of enforcement should be stated m the law. 


adoption of single-salary schedule 

m term “ri.gle-salary schedule" is applied to any salaty 
which undertakes to adjust the compensation of teachers on th 



economic security 


L 


basis of training and experience without regard to sex or to 1 
grade or grades to which the teacher is assigned. Under the pi 
a woman teacher with a bachelor s degree from an accredited c 
lege and with ten years of successful experience receives the sai 
compensation for teaching the first grade in an elementary sch< 
as a man teacher with equal training and experience receives I 
teaching physics in the twelfth grade of a senior high school. T 
idea underlying the single-salary schedule is often stated as “eqi 
pay for equivalent services." The assumption is that good teac 
ing is as important at one grade level as at another grade level ai 
that the remuneration for such teaching should be adjusted on t 
basis of the professional preparation of the teacher and his dev 
tion and success to his profession as determined by the length 
teaching experience. 

The incorporation of the single-salary plan in salary schedul 
is a development of the last twenty years. It is found chiefly 
middle-sized and large cities. The most recent data available t 
salary schedules show that 34.8 per cent of the school systems i 
cities over 30,000 in population have adopted the single-salai 
plan based on preparation and experience * and that 75 per cei 

the school systems in the same group of cities no longer provic 
differentials for men teachers.* 


Considerable doubt easts as to whether the adoption of th 
angle-salary plan by a school system will actually increase th 
averap sa^ of the teachers of the system. Many teachers wi 
imdoubtedly be stimulated to increase their academic and profe< 
nonM qualdications to secure the regular increments in salar 
^ ^ible by the provisions for automatic increases on th 
tMs of ^ditional training and experience. Since the budget fo 
m a sihool system is not likely to change greatly fron 

Lm? ’T’ " “Ogle-salary schedul 

most usually be spread over a number of years to prevent larg, 
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additions to the budget in any one fiscal year. Furthermore, the 
maximuni is placed low enough so that the members of the present 
staff whose qualifications and salaries are regarded as adequate 
do not secure further benefits through automatic increases. Thus, 
it is seen that the adoption of the angle-salary schedule hy a 
school system, while stimulating growth at the lower end and 
middle of the distribution of the staff of teachers, may actually 
discourage further growth on the part of members who at the time 
of adoption already possess the qualifications and experience 

In the administration of single-salary schedules, espeaally in 
school systems with limited financial resources, the tendency is to 
introduce controls of various lands to serve as brakes on the sal- 
ary budget. For example, a replacement policy may be adopted 
requiring the filling of vacancies with teachers of little training 
and experience. This practice while effective in budgetary con- 
trol necessitates increased supervision. 


the twelve-month plan of paying salaries 

Individuals with limited income usually 6nd that their eco- 
nomic welfare is improved through careful budgeting of erpendr- 
tuies and the keeping of accurate accounts. TMs practice is 
especially important for teachers who find it difficult to hve 
wito their incomes. The ease with whia indebtednera may be 
incurred encourages many teaaers to resort to borrowing wta 
in need. If this program is carried on from year to^, tire indi- 
vidual may discover before he is fully aware ttot he is h™^ 
anticipated income with a considerable part of his current earn- 

inra eoine into interest obligations. . . , . . 

ta^er to avert the situation just described, whi* is by no 
mlruncommon, administrative officers and many teadera 
Taradvocated the payment of salarite on the twelvom^^ 

basis Theargumentsadvancedinbehalfoftheplanaie.f ) 

it enables tenders to budget their expenditures more successfully. 
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(2) that it tends to eliminate borrowing and resulting embarrai 
ment both to teacher and board of education; (3) that it trai 
forms teaching from a seasonal occupation to a full-time job; ai 
(4) that it contributes to the teacher’s economic security by pk 
ing at his disposal a fixed part of his salary at regular intervj 
throughout the calendar year. 

The payment of salaries on the twelve-month basis does n 
affect the total salary of the teacher or the salary budget of 
school system desiring to make use of the plan. Moreover, tl 
Research Division of the National Education Association h 
pointed out that in most of the states the plan can be adopted I 
a school district without changes in present school laws.* Thi 
the plan is growing in favor with both teachers and admini 
trative officers in city school systems is evidenced by the fact th; 
in a study of 2,543 cities of all sizes, 39.3 per cent reported its ui 
in 1939 ’ ^ similar study involving 1,487 cities in 1931 onl 

14.6 per cent reported its use.* 

The chief objection to the payment of salaries in 12 monthly ii 
stallments instead of the customary 8, 9, or 10 is raised by boaa 
of education on the ground that extra clerical work and accoun 
ing are involved in getting out summer payrolls and in mailing tl: 
checks to the teachers. This objection is largely overcome b 
the advantage which accrues to the boards through the spreadin 
of payroll obligations over a greater period of time and the resuli 
ing decrease in interest charges. 


CREDIT UNIONS 

Teachers in many systems have undertaken to improve thei 
economic security through co-operation in solving certain ecc 
nomic problems, such as the safe investment of small savings am 




RpJS Paying Teachere’ Salaries," p. i. Educations 
* Ibid., - 


P’4’ 
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the arrangements for borroving without ciBorbitaat iatarest rates 
when funds are needed in taxtm of inoxne. Both of the fore- 
going problems are at present satisfactorily solved by the estab- 
lishment of the Teadiers' Credit Union, a co-operative aaviags 
and loan organizadon of a banbng nature organised and ooo- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of its members. Such orgau* 
izations have been legalized by the Federal Government and by 
most of the states as voluntary mutual-aid aaociatioaik tht 
membership usually being limited to persons in a ■ngle oocupa- 
tional group. 

Membership in credit unions has enabled teachers in nsad to 
avoid the personal humiliation of requesting loans from friends 
and the excessive interest rates of loan organizationa. B c A ka, 
the earnings on the invested savings usually range from six to 
seven per cent. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

In order to provide protectioo for dependents, teachers ugau- 
izations in some states and in many cities have arranged with 
surance companies for group insurance. Through memberA^in 
the teacher group an individual teacher is entitled to a poGqr 
which is provided without medical examination and at a 
what lower rate than is poasible under the individual msuraan 

plan. The policy usually stipulates payrrwrto for a fixed temi of 

years ending, for example, at age sixty or sixty-five. The 
of the insurance to which an individual is entitled is detenu^ 
by the age of the member at the time the plan goes into 
Periodic changes are made in the rate in accordance the 

member’s age. Another type of policy is that in 
amount fluctuates with the anticipated needs of protectioo kr 

dependents of the individuals who constitute the gwp. 

An example of the contract which b subject to ciunge » ^ 
i, writttn tor n«ml»s ot U* 

oodarv-Sohool Prindpab. PoBde. of »3^ « 
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Table 43. Group-Insurance Schedule for Members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Age 

Up to 40 

41 to 47 

Amount of Policy 
$3,000 

Rate per each li.ooo 
$900 

48 to 50 

51 to 55 


12.00 

12.00 

56 tote 

61 


18.00 

27.00 

62 


32.82 

63 


35-45 

64 


3833 

65 


41.44 



44-83 


members under forty-seven years of age and policies of |,,5oo 
or I^bere over that age. New policies are not written for 
m^bet^ho have attained the age of sixty-five but insurance 
wntta that age can be kept in force as long as a member is 

™pl^ by an otganiaed system of education or by an educa- 
^ msfitufion. Rates for members over age sixty-five con- 
;^ue .0 moease fc the rnms of members sut^ume to sixC-Z. 

Tte M^g group-insurance plan is provided by a univer- 

to aconite ,ts employees to provide the maximum protection 

"“wraty carries a master group policy 
feto ^cfional staff for which each member is chatgeS a 

mtT r, “ individual is unchanged through- 

m theMeo^e polijy, which is terminated at rotirement, or ie 

andT^^T, ■>' tkis premium 

d tte M p^mus collected from the members of the insured 

"xmWyX^r deducted from his 
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Table 44. Group-Imsusance ScHEoinjs for Merbers of a 
University Faculty 


Age Amount 

Bdow ^25 $3,000 

Age 25 to 29 5,000 

Age 30 to 39 7,000 

Age 40 to 49 5,000 

Age 50 to 59 4,000 

Age 60 to 65 3,000 


Contract ends at 65 

Some teacher groups have secured a combination policy which 
provides both life and disability insurance. The rates on such 
insurance are naturally higher than on policies which provide 
insurants on life only. Other groups adopt a salary-savings plan 
whereby the board of education deducts a fixed amount from the 
monthly salar>’ of the employee and in some instances may sup- 
plement the amount to provide an annuity or disability income 
for the members as well as a death benefit for their dependents. 
A total deposit of $8 per month in the case of a male teacher who 
enters into contract for the insurance at age thirty, would pro- 
vide a monthly income, including dividends, of approximatdy 
$35 per month after retirement at age sixty-five. In event of 
death before the annuity payments b^ the benefidary would 
receive total payment, induding dividends, ranging from $2,572 
to $4,962, paid in one sum or as a monthly income. The total 
payments made from the individual s salary over the penod of 

thirty-five years would be $3,360. 

Groups of teachers can secure group insurance vwthout the 
partidpation of the board of education in the monthly collection 
of premiums. The plan which appears to work best, however, is 
that under which premiums are paid by the board through 
monthly deductions from salary. 
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i m term social security is a recent addition to the 

vocataV of American dtiaens. Prior to 1935 when the Sev- 
ea^R^ Congress passed the Social Security Act, people gen- 
e^yhMtt™ghtUttlealK«.tthepossibiBtiesofgoven™en^ 

of a|d for the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
ddldien. Unemployinent and old-age insurance under govera- 
ment sponsorahip were scarcely considered possible. Today 
^ s^ri^ affects the lives of millions of American dtiaens 

J^._^eyer, of the Social Security Boaid for 

the atatrabon of the Federal Social Security Act, ha. written 
QS'tliis'Sub}6ct 38 follows: 

< - ^ ^0*- accounts under 

k ^ P«>8Tain and have begun to build up righte to 

^ income when their working years are over* 27W millinn «» 

, ^tes, and some |66o, 000, 000 in benefits has gone to th^tem 

h unemployed since the program became Sective. At the 

- ’SS S' have grown and eqnuid ta 

?""■ hrrrtf iSTT ™ “‘^““e Pehliohealth pro- 

»r.tonal f°rreared fadlides for the vora. 


.t^theenactmentof the Social Security Law,pubUc 



opinion 
m,"Scho(AL^e,XX\r 
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n support of sodal security for teachers was by no means strong, 
[n spite of considerable opposition, penrion systems varying in 
merit had been enacted into law in thirty-nine states. The gen- 
eral opposition to such l^slation was based on the belief of a con- 
siderable proportion of American citizens that the individual 
through his o\\ti efforts should build up a sufficient surplus to pro- 
vide security for himself and his dependents in periods of adver- 
sity and in old age. Despite the fact that it was generally known 
that teachers’ salaries were too low to permit the accumulation 
of a sufficient surplus to provide security, the unfriendly attitude 
toward pensions for superannuated teachers tended to prevail. 
The result of the lack of provisions for the sodal security of teach- 
ers in some of the states and of inadequate proviaons in other 
states has been the retention of many teachers in positions long 
after decline in effidency has set in. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY SOCIAL INSECUEITY 


The problems created by the failure to provide sodal security 
for teachers are aptly illustrated by the conditions reported in a 
recent survey of a large dty in a state which has made no pro- 
visions for the retirement of teachers. In this dty one out of 
every nine teachers employed at the time of the survey was 
sixty-five yeare of age or older. A comparison of 126 lexers 
who were over seventy years of age with an equal numte rf 
teachers between forty-five years and fifty yearn of age showri 
that the older group was absent twice as much per year ^ die 
younger group and received a supervisory rating 5 per cent lower. 
The survey in commenting on the situation stated: 


Though there are numerous excepdons, pemons at t^ tore 
generally passed their peak of phiaical and men^ 'tS’tokeeo 

unlairtot^blic.hichsupportsthe^ls^^'«i^ ^ 

teachera on the job long alter they are able to " 

dosowhenthereisasupplyofyo^and^pab,^-*^^ 
rvirtaJnlv ineffident and indefensible. Such a poucy 
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morale of the entire system. Because many of the higher positions 
are held by older people, the avenues of advancement are clogged and 
the younger teachers become discouraged about improving themselves 
professionally. Moreover, a profession in which such conditions exist 
cannot hope to attract the energetic and capable young people that 
it needs.' 

Other teacher problems created because of social insecurity are 
(i) the inability to make appropriate use of vacation periods for 
professional study and cultural advantages or sabbatical leaves 
for continued professional development and health improve- 
ment, (2) the tendency to disr^ard needs for adequate temporary 
leaves of absence for physical recuperation or convalescence, and 
(3) the necessity of adopting living standards which prevent the 
teacher from rendering the maximum service in his position. 
These problems will remain unsolved for many teachers until the 
fears of insecurity are removed and provisions are made to safe- 
guard their social welfare. 


IMPORTANCE OF RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 

The maintenance of a superior teaching staff in any school sys- 
tem depends as much on proper retirement as on efficient recruit- 
ment. In most school systems some teachers are usually found 
who have become enfeebled through old age and have declined 
greatly m efficiency. Others because of accident or disease may 
have become too disabled to render acceptable service. These 
teachers because of insufficient savings cannot retire without be- 
commg charges on relatives or being reduced to the status of pau- 
pers. To rampel them to resign under these conditions after 
years of faithful service is to disregard human considerations. 
Boards of education when confronted with such situations usu- 
% find that their supporting communities refuse to approve a 
forced retirement if the teacher involved is thereby reduced to 
poverty and want. 


Schools of St. Louis, Missouri, pp. 346- 
*y, 19^ ^ Pubbcations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni^. 
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Efforts of teachers to provide for self-retirement 
The earliest efforts to provide for teacher retirement were made 
by teachers themselves. Some teachers employed in dty school 
systems prior to the earliest legislation on retirement organized 
semi-charitable and mutual-benefit sodeties to provide aid to 
needy members of their groups. These organizations were en- 
tirely voluntary. Public appropriations for the purpose were not 
even considered by these early groups which were attempting to 
aid unfortunate assodates in obtaining at least a small measure of 
sodal security. 

Laws were sought to l^alize the organizations in states where 
these voluntary benefit assodations were formed. The laws pro- 
vided that members of the assodations might be assessed when- 
ever it was necessary to secure the funds needed to provide the 
benefits established in the legislative enactment. No thought 
had been given to the actuarial soundness of the organizations. 
The assodations were of the same type as the assessment insur- 
ance organizations which attempted to meet their dairas out of 
current income and came to grief when death daims b^ to 
exceed the amount received from r^lar assessments. 

The failure of most of these early voluntary associations merely 
served to accentuate the demand for pension benefits for aged or 
incapacitated members of the teaching profession. This demand 
was called to the attention of the public by the National Educa- 
tion Assodation in 1891 through the adoption of the following 


resolution : 

Tustice, as weU as the best public service, requires the retirement 
and pensioning of teachers after a service of thirty years, and upon 
areSly devi»d conditio.^. We reconm«.d the eneetmeet of 
in the several States to permit and to regulate the retirement and pen- 
sioning of professional teachers. 

This resolution marked the beginning of a long ompaign in the 
of social security for te^er. The first state to e^t 

, R.p„„ Comnattee 0 . Rendutto;" »/ W..,. dd- 

dressaoTthe National Educational Assoctatton (1891). 39 «. 
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legislation designed to establish a pension fund for teachers was 
New York (1894). The legislation affected only the teachers of 
New York City and the resources of the fund were to be provided 
from deductions made from the pay of teachers when they were 
absent. This victory for the teachers was probably accom- 
plished by obscuring the issue; it was generally understood that 
the fund would be secured from the teachers, whereas it really 
came from public revenue. The administration of the fund was 
placed in the hands of the board of education and the custody of 
the fund was given to the comptroller of the city. 

The apparent progress made by the teachers of New York City 
led other large cities to seek similar legislation. Within the next 
two years,, at least eight other funds were established. In every 
case participation in any future benefits from the fund involved an 
annual contribution to it of one per cent of the member’s salary. 
In two cities, namely, San Francisco and St. Louis, and in the 
state of New Jersey membership was voluntary. In Brooklyn, 

Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit membership was com- 
pulsory. 

The actuarial unsoundness of these funds was known from the 
start by well-informed persons. As a result seldom more than 
half of the teachers of a school system under the voluntary plan 
b^e members of the retirement system. The funds quickly 
fell below the demands made upon them. The financial assistance 
expected from public-spirited donors failed to come in and the 
organizations were compelled to seek relief from legislatures. It 
was clear that the retirement funds had to receive government 
supiwrt if they were to accomplish the purposes for which they 
had been established. 


Public support for teacher retirement 

contributions 

fnmsAool boards until finally it became clear that the public 
^ share eqMlIy with the teachers the burden of providing 
“oal recunty for aged and disabled teachers. It also ^dually 
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became apparent that in providing support for retirement funds 
the pubUc was underwriting the efficiency of the schools. The 
recognition by the public of its own interest in the retirement of 
teachers led to the establishment of state penaon systems in 
which funds were provided through equal contributions by teach- 
ers and public, and organization and administration were con- 
trolled by actuarial principles. 

By 1910 four state and thirty-eight local retirement systems 
had been established, although not all were actuarially sound. 
The progress made, however, was such that it was possible to fore- 
cast the trend of the retirement movement for teachers in the 
public school systems of the United States. In 1937, 33 of the 
48 states had enacted teacher retirement and pension laws with 
state-wide provisions, 29 of which are of the joint-contributory 
type.* 

Present provisions for teacher retirement 

Under the legislation in force in 1940 it is estimated that 
50 per cent of the public-school teachers in continental United 
States have actuarially sound retirement security. Twenty-five 
per cent are provided with some d^jree of security under non- 
actuarial plans; the remaining 25 per cent are without retirmnent 
provisions.* 

It should not be inferred that all the teachers protected by re- 
tirement proviaons have adequate social security. Careful esti- 
mates indicate that about half of these teachers at retirement 
cannot expect under present legislation to receive more than $50 
per month. About 40 per cent can receive over $50 but less than 
$100 per month; the remaining 10 per cent can expect more than 
$ 100 per month. The proviaons on the averj^ are only slightly 
better than those made for industrial workers under the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

• The Status of the Teaching Profession, p. 67. Research Bulletin <rf the 
tional Education Association, Vol. XVIII, Na 2. Washington: Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association, 1940. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 
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LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


The best information available indicates that there are at least 
sixty-five local retirement systems in operation in 27 states and 
the District of Columbia. Some of these systems were estab- 
lished by city charter or school-board authorization without legis- 
lative action by the state. Others operate under permissive legis- 
lation. The majority of the largest cities of the United States 
(10 of first 16) have local retirement systems independent of state 
systems. Of the 92 cities of loo.ooo population and over, 26 have 
their own retirement systems. 

Most of the local systems were established prior to the adoption 
of state-wide retirement plans. Whether in large or middle-sized 
cities die plans are the result of effort on the part of highly profes- 
sionalized groups of teachers to solve their own problems of social 
insecurity. These groups have usually found boards of education 
^ling to participate in the solution of security problems, since 
in the city school systems retirement is generally recognized as 
essential to the maintenance of high professional standards 
among the teaching personnel. 


^ Analysis of these local retirement systems shows that the major- 
ity follow the same general lines as those followed by the better 
state systems. Most of the local systems have adopted the joint- 
contributory plan with teacher contributions based on percentage 
of salary and public contributions derived from appropriations by 
city or school system or from specially designated sources of in- 
conie. In about half of the cities retirement allowances are fixed 
at flat amounts; in the other half the allowances are fixed by 
actuarial methods or percentage grants determined by salary and 
^gth of service. Disability allowances are granted in most of 
Ae systems after ten years of service, the amount being propor- 
donate to the years of service and the superannuation annuity. 

1 • be generally ex- 

plamed by the slowness of the states in which the cities are located 

m providing security for teachers on a state-wide basis. If and 
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when the states provide such systems, provisions should be made 
for the absorption of the new membership of the local sj^stems into 
the state systems without loss of equity unless the local systems 
elect to continue on an independent basis. Generally speaking, 
the stace-wide system should guarantee greater security than 
local systems, since the larger membership fadhtates the more 
complete application of actuarial principles. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

If retirement systems are to accomplish their purposes, all 
doubt as to actuarial soundness must be removed. The l^sla- 
tion which establishes the s>^tem must embody the principles 
which are known to be fundamental to accepted annuity plans. 
Otherwise, social security is not provided for the teachers and the 
public fails to obtain the protection which it seeks. It is therefore 
important that both teachers and public be fully informed regard- 
ing the essential characteristics of sound retirement systems in 
order that a correct evaluation may be made of the features of 
e.xisting or impending retirement legislation.* 

General membership 

The stage of development has been reached when all teachers 
provided with a sound retirement system should be required to 
hold membership. Optional membership defeats the purposes of 
:ompulsor)" retirement. Since retirement legislation is an effi- 
nenc)' measure, its effects are vitiated when voluntary member- 
ship is allowed for any group. 

In the past, general membership has been opposed chiefly by 
two groups of teachers, namely, (i) those who are just entering 
teaching, and (2) those in service who have made their own pro- 

' For full discussion of the fundamental principles of a teacher rrtirement 
iV'stera see Current Issues in Teacher RetiremenL Research Bulletin <rf the 
^^ational Education .^ssodation, Vol. \ III, No. 5 - Washington: Research 
Di\-ision of the National Education Association, 1930. 
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visions for social security. The best interests of the profession 
and the public require that both of these groups become members 
of state or local retirement systems, provided of course that the 
compulsory system complies with the generally accepted stand- 
ards of security legislation. In no other way can teaching service 
be maintained at maximum professional efficiency without loss 
of professional morale. 

Genera] membership makes possible the retirement of all teach- 
ers when they reach the specified age. It therefore removes the 
possibility of appeal by the individual teacher to public sym- 
pathy to prolong his tenure beyond the period of efficient service. 
It also keeps the gate of admission to the profession open to young 
teadiers whose opportunities are thwarted when teachers in 
service are permitted to hold their positions indefinitely. 


Mutual protection for teacher and public 

^ It IS generally agreed that the retirement system which pro- 
vides a pension for the public-school teacher must also protect the 
public from instruction by incapacitated teachers. This mutual 
protection to be effective must provide not only a retiring allow- 
ance suffiaent to enable the teacher to live in reasonable comfort 
without other income, but must also fix an age at which retire- 
ment becomes compulsory. Voluntary retirement with pension 
should also be permitted after a specified period of service. For 
^ple, retirement may be compulsory at age sixty-five, al- 
though votary retirement is permitted after thirty years of 
^rvice. Thus, a teacher who entered the profession at twenty- 
five years of age would be eligible to retire on the completion of 

fiftHv^^" 

Without the ^urances indicated it is doubtful whether either 
^^^s or public would willingly support a retirement system. 
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Cost of retirement shared by teacher and public 

A system which is mutually beneficial should be supported 
by joint contributions. This feature is essential to a successful 
pension system. The distribution of the cost between teachers 
and public should be approximately equal and the majority of the 
sound retirement systems are based on equal contributions. The 
retirement laws usually provide for a percentage deduction from 
the teachers’ salaries and an equal appropriation from public 
revenues. The burden of support thus rests equitably on the pro- 
fession and the public. 

Contributions specified in retirement law 

Confidence in a retirement system depends on certainty of con- 
tinued support. This is assured only when the contributions of 
teachers and the payments of the public are specified in law. The 
funds which are established are thus known in relation to the 
security to be provided. Changes in the amount of support 
should be made only on the basis of actuarial investigations. 

Contributions concurrent with service 

The maintenance of retirement funds on a sound basis requires 
that payments be made by teachers and public concurrently in 
order that the expected interest may be added to the accumulated 
reserve. Since deductions are made from the salaries of teachers 
there is no reason why these contributions should not be depos- 
ited regularly with the pension funds. The obligations of l^s- 
latures and school boards are not always promptly met In sys- 
tems where contributions by the public are not required to be 
made concurrently with the contributions of teachers, payments 
have occasionally been deferred. The deferred payments in some 
systems have become accrued liabilities of such size that members 
of legislatures or boards of education hesitate to appropriate the 
necessar>^ amounts to bring the payments up to date. As a 
result, the soundness of the s>'stems is jeopardized. Systems in 
which public contributions have defaulted have to be reorganized 
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with the state guaranteeing the annuities of the teachers whose 
security is affected by the deferred payments of the public. 

Individual accounts 

The acceptance of membership in a retirement system should 
result in the opening of an individual account for the teacher by 
the retirement board. All sums thereafter deposited to a teacher’s 
account should be held in trust for that individual. Under no 
circumstances should the contributions made by one teacher to 
the retirement fund be used to pay annuities to other teachers. 
The public as well as the individual teacher is vitally interested in 
seeing that the annuity account of each teacher in the retirement 
system is available for disability or retirement purposes when so 
needed. Otherwise the system would not provide the assurances 
which the teacher and the public seek. 

Many of the earlier retirement systems which failed because of 
unsoundness did not provide the individual account here advo- 
cated. This type of account is generally regarded as funda- 
mental to an actuarially sound retirement system. 

Adequate resene must be established 

It is essential that the legislation which establishes an annuity 
system should provide an adequate reserve fund to guarantee the 
promised benefits at the time each member is required to retire. 
This fund should be in accord with actuarial experience and ite 
size should be determined by actuarial calculations, if the perma- 
nent solvency of the system is to be assured. The balance be- 
tween assets and liabilities must be continuous if claims to sound- 
ness are to be maintained. Under a full actuarial reserve system 
on the individual basis, it makes little difference when any mem- 
ber retires, since the reserve built up for the individual teacher 

wiU provide the pension which age at retirement and length of 
service guarantee. 
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Provisions jor disability 

The retirement system should also provide for disability after 
a reasonable period of service. Such protection adds only a small 
per cent to the total cost of a retirement system and b just as 
essential in providing security and in maintaining high standards 
of professional service as retirement protection for superannua- 
tion. It necessitates, however, the establishment of physical 
standards for admission to teacher-training institutions and for 
the granting of teaching certificates. Since the tendency b to 
establish such standards anyway as prerequisites to teaching, 
there is no reason why protection against disability prior to 
superannuation should not be included in the legislation which 
establishes retirement provisions. 

Status of accumulated deposits of the individual teacher 

The accumulated deposits of the individual teacher in the re- 
tirement system should be regarded by the state as a sa^dngs 
account for the particular teacher until he is transferred to the 
retirement fund at the time of retirement from service. The 
account is thus the personal property of the teacher and is at hb 
disposal on withdrawal from teaching or at the disposal of his 
beneficiary in case of death prior to retirement. After retirement 
the fund passes to the retirement board and the teacher has no 
further claim other than the annuity which is guaranteed. 

Optional benefits provided 

Generally approved retirement systems provide the annuitant 
with an option as to the payment of his claim. The choice must 
be made at the time of retirement and it usually consbts of an 
option between a straight life annuity or an assured annuity of a 
certain number of equal payments. Choice of life annuity for- 
feits all claims to any unused part of the annuitant’s account 
which remains at hb death; choice of the assured annuity requires 
the segregation of the annuitant’s account and the payment of 
the residue at death to his designated beneficiary or to his estate. 
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XI16 tendency in retirement systems which reijuire the establish- 
ment of individual accounts is to provide the annuitant with op- 
tional settlements similar to those contained in the standard poli- 
cies issued by life insurance companies. 

Credit allowed for past services 

When a retirement system is adopted all teachers eligible to 
membership at the time should receive appropriate credit for their 
previous years of service. Provisions should be made from public 
funds at the time for the establishment of individual accounts for 
the eligible teachers equivalent to the deposits which would have 
been accumulated had the system been in operation during the 
entire period of their services. Thereafter all accumulations will 
be made from the joint contributions of the individual teachers 
and public appropriations. 


Rights under previous systems safeguarded 

Since many teachers have supported unsound annuity associa- 
tions, It IS necessary when sound systems are established that ade- 
quate provisions be made to guarantee the expected benefits of the 
teachers which were to be secured under defunct organizations, 
eaters retired under such organizations should receive the an- 
nuities promised out of special appropriations made by the state 
or locality which was responsible for their retirement. The obli- 
ption to guarantee the claims of teachers under earlier organ- 
^tions belongs to the state or locality concerned rather than to 
the teachers who have become members of the current system. 


Co-operative relations between states 

A sound retirement system should provide for reciprocal rela- 
tions with similar systems in other states. The mobility of teach- 
^betw«n states requires that some plan of co-operation be- 

^Its m one system are not lost when teachers change from one 

lunsdiction toanother. The practical application of co-operative 
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relations between pension systems will probably not be fully 
made until sound retirement systems have been provided in all 
the states. 

Control by retirement board 

The administration of the retirement system should be placed 
in the hands of a competent board, the composition of which is 
specified in the retirement act. It is generally agreed that both 
the teachers and the public should be represented on the board, 
since both are vitally interested in the efficient management of the 
system. The boards usually have from three to seven members 
and may include ex officio officers such as the state superintendent 
of public instruction, the state auditor, the attorney general, the 
superintendent of insurance, or the state bank examiner. It is 
considered essential that the board membership include persons 
who are expert in actuarial science as well as those who are keenly 
alert to the problems of social security. 

Periodic actuarial investigations 

The maintenance of the financial soundness of a retirement sys- 
tem requires periodic investig;ation of conditions and the revision 
of policies in the light of the findings. Changes in the internal 
affairs of the system should be made only on the basis of actuarial 
investigations. It is therefore essential that the retirement board 
provide not only for the periodic study of the operation of the re- 
tirement system but also for the special investigation of problems 
which may arise from meeting to meeting of the board. These 
investigations require the services of a competent actuary, who 
should be a member of the administrative staff. Special assist- 
ance may be secured for consultant services whenever the prob- 
lems of the board require the advice of experienced actuarial 

specialists. 
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SALARY LOSSES OCCASIONED BY ABSENCE 


Amount of salary losses 

The losses of salary resulting from the absence of teachers from 
duty vary greatly from system to system. In some school sys- 
tems the full pay of the teacher is deducted for absence regardless 
of cause; in others no deduction is made for absence for personal 
illness in case the total time lost does not exceed a fixed number of 
days established by the rules of the board of education. Evidence 
collected from many school systems indicates that the average 
absence for teachers in city school systems is approximately five 
days per year. The seriousness of the loss to teachers in systems 
making full deductions for absence depends on the adequacy of 
the ^lary schedule. In systems paying a bare subsistence salary 
the loss is serious; in cities paying generous salaries the loss is not 
serious. In school systems allowing some compensation for ab- 
sence, the loss IS naturally less acute than in systems allowing no 
compensation. Even if full compensation is allowed for a limited 
penod of obsenco, the problem of loss of salary still remains a 
serious matter when the period of absence must necessarily be 

»nhnurf beyond the limit of full or partial compensation fined 
by board rules. 


For the teachers of the country as a whole the losses in salary 
oc^ioned by necessary absence from duty are of such magnitude 
as to constitute an important issue in their social security The 
pmblem has been generally reaigniaed by city school systems and 

~::er“ 

The i^e of importance in the solution of the problem of tem- 

is ZT r^f “'‘'i, substitute 

*rv,ce IS deducted from the pay of the teacher, the loss must be 

assumed by the teacher. On the other hand, the loss is passed to 

tte taxpayer when substitute service is provided by tL school 

teacher. Regardless of the method employed in meeting the 
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problem, absence from duty by the regular teacher involves a loss 
to his pupils, since substitute service at best is seldom equal to 
that provided by the regular teacher. The loss to pupils cannot 
be made up in mere financial terms. It is most effectively met by 
reducing to a minimum the absence of the regular teacher and by 
supplying the best substitute service possible when such service is 
required. 


Absence regulations 

Considerable variation is found in the types of rules and regula- 
tions adopted by boards of education regarding the compen- 
sation of teachers for time lost on account of absence. Kuhl- 
mann,* who analyzed such regulations, classified the numerous 
provisions pertaining to salary adjustments into six types: (i) 
each case of absence is considered on its individual merits; 
(2) each teacher is allowed a given number of days of absence 
each year without deduction of pay; (3) a certain number of days 
with full pay may be allowed each teacher, frequently increasing 
with the length of the teacher’s service to the school; (4) a fixed 
number of days of absence is allowed each year with a small de- 
duction from the teacher’s salary of, perhaps, one or two dollars 
per day; (5) half-salary or the difference between the teacher’s 
salary and the pay of the substitute teacher is allowred for a speci- 
fied number of da>^ ; and (6) no allowance is given for absence, the 
full pay of the teacher being forfeited for each day missed. 

In the adoption of plans for the control of teacher absence, the 
tendency has been to make provisions that will reduce the losses 
of the teacher and at the same time afford some protection to the 
taxpayers and pupils. Any plan which encourages or pemuts 
malingering on the part of some teachers is obviously unfair to 
the public which supports the schools. On the other hand, if in 
its efforts to protect the public, the board of education is penuri- 


« William D. Kuhlmann, Teacher Absence and Leave Regt^i^. p. 4^ 
Teachers College Contributions to Education. .No. 5 ^ ^ ork: Teachers 

College. Columbia Univ-ersity, 1933- 
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ous with the teachers, causing them to come to school when they 
are physically unfit because of the impending loss in salary in- 
volved, the plan is unfair not only to the teachers but also to the 
pupils, who are entitled at all times to receive instruction from 
teachers physically and mentalh- fit. 

Redudion of teacher’s salary loss from personal illness 

No really effective plan that meets all the requirements for the 
proper control of teacher absence has yet been devised. The plan 
proposed by Kuhlmann appears to possess merits worthj- of trial 
in actual situations. He would ascertain a general average of the 
number of days lost by teachers in a school s> stem from personal 
illness for several years and have the board of education set aside 
a salary appropriation in the budget based upon the product 
of the total number of teachers and the average days of absence. 
If at the end of the year the amount spent for substitute sendee 
exceeded the amount appropriated, the board would deduct from 
the pay of teachers who lost time because of personal illness a 
pro rata amount of the difference ben^een the absence appropri- 
ation and the actual cost of the substitute sendee based on each 
teacher’s day's of absence. 

To guarantee any possible excess of cost over the appropriation 
made, a small amount of the salary’ of each teacher in the school 
system would be retained from the last monthly payment subject 
to refund after the account for the current year was closed out. 
Under this plan teachers absent because of excusable causes would 
suffer no loss in pay if the cost of the substitute sendee were less 
than the amount appropriated by the board of education for the 
purpose. For e.xample, if the average absence of teachers was 
found to be five days, the number of regular teachers emploved 
too. and the salary of substitutes $6.00 per day, the budget ap- 
propnation for absence would be $3,000. In case the cost of the 
servioe should prove to be $3,600. then $600 would have to be 
provided from the salaries of teachers who were absent during the 
year, the prorated share being one dollar for each day of absence. 
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Appropriate deductions would be made from the pay held in 
escrow and the rest returned. 

Kuhlmann supports his plan with the following argmnent: 

It protects the employee in that it provides security at low cost; it 
protects the employer in that his obligations are definite and do not 
exceed a certain amount; and it protects the pupil in that he will have 
a teacher who is relieved of the worry that results from the fear of eco- 
nomic loss caused by deductions from salary during temporary ab- 
sence; also, the teacher is more likely to be physically and mentally fit 
because the urge to attend school when ill is lessened when it is known 
that there will be little or no loss of salary.* 


Losses from extended absence 

The losses of teachers from extended absence in school systems 
which make little or no provisions for the compensation of teach- 
ers for serious disability are often considerable. For example, in a 
dty school system employing approximately lOO teachers which 
operated prior to 1932 under a rule allowing each teacher full com- 
pensation for excused absence not in excess of seven days in one 
school year, a teacher who was absent because of physical disabil- 
ity sixty-nine days would have lost his entire salary for sixty-two 
days. In this school system the rule was changed to provide for 
the compensation of teachers indefinitely for excused absence 
from a pool made up of the daily wage of each teacher who 
has been absent (excused or not excused), after the cost of the 
substitute teacher ($6.00 per day) is deducted and a fixed 
amount of $2.50 per day appropriated by the board. A teaser 
whose salary is $8.50 per day under the new relation suffere 
no loss in salary, whereas the teacher whose salary is $9.50 per 
day loses one dollar per day. If the teacher who was ab^t 
from duty sixty-nine days because of disabUity received a s^ 
of $8.50 per day his loss under the former plan would have bem 
$c 27 Under the revised plan this teacher receives fuU compen- 
sation The teacher whose salary is $9.50 per day would have 


* [bid., pp. 60-61. 
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lost $589 under the seven-day rule, but loses only $62 under the 
new regulation. 

Thus the new regulation provides full security for teachers in 
the lower-salary brackets and substantial security at small salary 
loss for teachers in the higher brackets. Naturally the revised 
plan will cost the ta.\payers more than the former plan, but it also 
protects the children from instruction by teachers who may at 
times report for duty when they arc not in condition to render 
satisfactory service. Both the taxpayers and the teachers should 
therefore favor the reviscxl plan since it provides the former with 
the desired protection at small cost (approximately $400 per year 
on theaverage) and the latter with security from extendt'd absence. 

Colleges and universities deal generally with the problem of 
extended absence on the basis of individual merit. A few institu- 
tions have formulated definite regulations for the guidance of 
administrative officers in the granting of leaves for illness, but the 
large majority have no rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion of such cases and prefer not to have them. Such rules as 
have been adopted are exceedingly liberal. An example of the 
latter type is the regulation of the University of Texas which 
states that in cases where illness incapacitates any employee of 
the university who has been in the service for one year or longer, 
such employee’s salary shall be paid as a matter of course for a 
period of one month following the end of the month in which he 
is taken ill. If, in cases of illness extending beyond the period 
above specified, it shall be necessary to employ a substitute to do 
all or a part of the work of the employee who is ill, the Regents 
may, at their discretion, deduct from the salary of such employee 
enough to pay the substitute. But, where the work of such em- 
ployee is carried during his illness by others already in the em- 
ploy of the university and without additional compensation from 
the university, no such deduction will be made by the Regents, 
n the case of the death of an employee, the salary of the employee 

'VI be paid to his family for the remainder of the month in which 
the death occurred. 
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Healih and accident insurance for extended absence 
Health and accident insurance is available for teacher groups 
dofii miis of purcha^g protection from extended absence. Usu- 
ally these policies do not cover intermittent absaice for short 
periods. They become effective only after a number of days of 
incapacity have transpired. Cover^e equivalent to a salary (rf 
$y.oo per day costs the individual teacher appro x imately $5® 
per year. 

Because of the cost such insurance is seldom carried by teadiers 
in the low-salaried brackets. These are the teachers in greatest 
need of security from the losses entaUed through extended ab- 
sence. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF THE FEDERAL SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT TO TEACHERS 

The Federal Sodal Security Act was not intended to provide 
pendons for teachers. If teachers no longer teaching haw at- 
tained the age of sbity-Bve years and are m need, they are dr^Ue 
to receive the hnanrial aid specified in the Social Secrinty ^ 
No provisions have as yet been made for the indusior. rf pute- 
sdiool teachers with the occupational groups tor whrdt <M.^ 

insurance benefits have been established. Bills introduced before 

both houses of the Seventy-Sfarth Congress m AugusC 19^ were 
intended to extend the benefits of Old-Age and Survrvors 

ance. to oublicemployees and certainother groups not mrdrj drd m 

the original Social Security Act In case such proposed 1 ^ 

tion sh^d be enacted teariers would *“ 

future benefits under the oonditious ptovtded m the hw. 

Possible retirement benefits 

There has been much discusdon by t^^of 
of securing retirement benefits under the Soaal 

The issues of greatest ^ ^t^ulletin of 

tent of the benefits that would be received. Arecen 
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the Research Division of the National Education Association has 
computed the cost and benefit for certain hypothetical cases 
according to the present provisions of the law if the benefits were 
extended to teachers. For example, a teacher thirty-five years 
old with an average salary of $1,374 would contribute i per cent 
of this amount for the years 1941 and 1942. During the three 
ensuing years the contribution would be 2 per cent. For the next 
three years the rate would be 2K per cent and thereafter 3 
per cent. The average annual contribution of this teacher would 
be $41.22 as long as his average salary remained $1,374 per year. 
If he contributed for thirty years or until tJie age of sixty-five, he 
would receive an old age benefit of $412.68 per year. If married, 
this individual on attaining age sixty-five would receive benefits 
for his wife equal to half the amount paid to him and additional 
benefits for' any eligible children.* 


Possible death benefits 

According to the provisions of the Social Security Act if ex- 
tended to a married male teacher, monthly benefits would be re- 
ceived by the widow of the man eligible for payments until all 
children reach the age of eighteen. At sixty-five the widow would 
receive an old-age pension equal to three-fourths of the annuity 
which would have been paid to her husband. 

Wiihdravid benefits 

Contributions made by participants in the Old-Age Insurance 
Plan of the Social Security Act are not refunded in case of with- 
drawal from service. This feature has been regarded with dis- 
favor by many teachers, probably because most teacher-retire- 
ment systems permit the withdrawal of contributions made. The 
provision should not be regarded unfavorably since the contribu- 
tions under social security are kept in trust for the individual and 


* of Teacha Retirement, p. 56. Research BuUetin of the National 
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are used to provide an oH-age benefit when he becomes axty-five 
years of age or are paid as benefits to his survivors if he dies before 
attaining that ^e. 

Teachers who would benefit most from being included under Federal 
Social Security Act 

The teacher who suffers most from social insecurity under ordi- 
nary retirement systems is the one who frequently changes posi- 
tions across state lines. Status in one retirement system is lost 
through transfer to a new locality which does not have a retire- 
ment system. Even if the new position offers retirement privi- 
leges, full credit for previous service is seldom allowed. As a 
result the migratory type of teacher may arrive at retirement age 
and find that he has lost because of lack of reciprocity among 
state and local retirement systems much of the benefit to whidi he 
might have been entitled if he had remained in one state. 

The teacher who withdraws from the profesaon to enter upon 
some other type of work is also penalized by most retirement sys- 
tems with loss in pension status. The general practice is to return 
without interest the contributions made by the teacher up to the 
time of his withdrawal from the profession. He does not receive 
the amounts contributed by the public. ; 1 

The migratory type of teacher and the teacher who yfithdraws 
from the profession would find the Social Security Act a distinct 
advantage if it were made applicable to public employees, Mce 
contributions may be continued and benefits received r^ardless 
of the moves made or the type of employment accepted. 

DifiicuUies involved in dual coverage 

Several difficulties are anticipated in states that have already 
set up retirement systems, if the Social Security Act should be 
extended to provide old-age insurance for teachers. It is doubtful 
whether many local school districts and many individual teadere 
could afford to meet the contributions required by membership in 
both state and federal systems. 
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It has been suggested that school districts would pay their em- 
ployer’s contributions out of the funds budgeted for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries; then, running short of funds, they might cut salaries 
of teachers. In such an event, the teachers would be paying the 
employee and employer taxes.' 

It has also been contended by some that if social security were 
made compulsory for teachers, pressure by economic groups on 
state legislatures would probably be exerted either to abolish 
state retirement systems or to reduce appropriations for state 
retirement funds. In either case teachers in certain states might 
lose more in benefits than they would gain from being placed un- 
der the coverage of the Social Security Act. 

Possible solutions of the problem 

Four possible solutions of the problem under consideration have 
been suggested in a recent bulletin of the National Education 
Assoaation, namely, (i) the original Wagner proposal of com- 
pulsory nation-wide social security coverage of all local and state 
employees; (2) the amended Wagner Bill exempting areas where 
retirement systems exist but requiring social security in all other 
areas; (3) a nation-wide voluntary plan leaving all states free to 
adopt social security or to ignore it; and (4) a partly voluntary 
plan wherein existing systems would be exempted but all other 
areas might voluntarily accept the federal program.* 

A number of other plans have been proposed for the solution 
of the social security problem of all citizens. Some of these plans 
would require little or no contribution to old-age insurance on the 
part of the individual. Whatever solution is finally effected, it is 
evident that the specter of insecurity in old age is almost certain 
to be removed from the teaching profession in the near future. 

' Statiu of Teacher Retiremeni, ibid., p. 59. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 
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CHAPTER XIX 




Professional ethics 


X^ACHIMG has loDg been classified as a profession 
but in some of the important characteristics of profesrional work- 
ers, a large percentage of teachers have been lacing. The rela- 
tively low professional status of many teachers is accounted fo? 
by the fact that the requirements for admission to the profe^on 
and the remuneration have been low. Great improvemente jn 
both respects have been made in recent years. For exampkig a 
generation ago the largest proportion of teadiers were recartfib^ 
from the elementary schools. All that was required to obf^ a 
certificate to teach in most states was the passing d i writl^ 
examination in the common branches and in the saraoe of ped^ 
gogy. Almost any person who had completed the woric of die 
elementary school and had read seriously one or two books on 
pedagogy, which usually treated of school management and niefh- 
ods of teaching, could qualify to teach in rural schools, 
tion from rural to town and dty schools generally depended on 
successful experience. The aver^ remuneration receivedvby 

teachers for the dmntry as a whole in 1900 arnounted 



per year. ^ . r i. 

Today the atuation is very different. The minunum 
ments are graduation from a four-year high school and at'-"-* 
one year of acceptable work in an accredited teachers - 
Most school systems demand two years of profesaonal 
and many require four. The average wage received by teadi^ 
in 1940 was $i ,360, or a little more than four times that receiv^^ 

by those engaged in teaching forty years before. 

With the improvement in professional training and 
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tion have come improvements in personal qualifications and in 
ethical standards. The changes have been brought about partly 
by the teachers themselves, but chiefly by the changing require- 
ments of the social order for types of professional services superior 
to those provided in the schools of a generation ago. 

As society has become more and more aware of the influence of 
the teacher on the child, it has tended to increase its demands for 
higher personal and professional qualifications. The explanation 
of these increasing demands is the close association of the teacher 
with young people during the formative period of their lives. 
Whether the teacher wills it or not, he is often regarded as an 
ideal by his pupils. The influence of his example thus becomes an 
issue of great importance both to parents and to the social order. 
High standards of personal conduct are therefore expected of the 
teacher by the community in which he is employed. These stand- 
ards are usually regarded not as impositions but as prerequisites 
of the teaching profession. 

The point of view just expressed has been aptly stated by 
Herbert Hoover: 

. . . The public school teacher cannot live apart; he cannot sepa- 
rate his teaching from his daily walk and conversation. He lives 
among his pupils during school hours, and among them and their par- 
ents all the time. ... His office, like that of a minister of religion, de- 
mands of him an exceptional standard of conduct." 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 

Persons contemplating the choice of teaching for a career are 
entitled to know the characteristics of a member of the teaching 
profession. How do the characteristics of members of the teach- 
ing profession compare with the characteristics of members of the 
nearly fifty professions and semiprofessions recognized in the 
census of the United States? 


* Herbert Hoover, “ Education as a National Asset ” 
lumal Education Association, LXIV (1926), 72^30. ’ 


Proceedings of the Nor 
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Any comparison of professions requires a general definition of 
the term " profession.” The dictionary definition is “a calling in 
which one professes to have acquired some special knowledge 
used by way either of instructing, guiding, or advising others or of 
serving them in some art.” A more elaborate definition is that 
given by Tawney: 

A profession may be defined most simply as a trade which is organ- 
ized, incompletely, no doubt, but genuinely, for the performance of 
function. It is not simply a collection of individuals who get a living 
for themselves by the same kind of work. Nor is it merely a group 
which is organized exclusively for the economic protection of its mem- 
bers, though that is normally among its purposes. It is a body of men 
who carry on their work in accordance with rules designed to enforce 
certain standards both for the better protection of its members and 
for the better service of the public. ... Its essence is that it assumes 
certain responsibilities for the competence of its members or the qual- 
ity of its wares, and that it deliberately prohibits certain kinds of con- 
duct on the ground that, though they may be profitable to the indi- 
vidual, they are calculated to bring into disrepute the organization to 
which he belongs. While some of its rules are trade union regulations 
designed primarily to prevent the economic standards of the profession 
being lowered by unscrupulous competition, others have as their main 
object to secure that no member of the profession shall have any but a 
purely professional interest in his work.* 

Pretraining selection 

In a consideration of the pretr^ing selection of teachers, val- 
uable assistance can be secured from a study of the well-estab- 
lished professions of law, medicine, and engineering which exerdse 
considerable care in the selection of recruits. Not everyone who 
chooses to do so can enter the training schools of these professions. 
The gates of admisaon are carefully guarded. Candidates must 
meet the standards for admission set up by these professions. For 
example, to secure admission to the medical school of the Umvw- 
sity of Chic^o, the candidate must apply six months pnor to the 

« R. H. Tawney, The Acquistiive Society, pp. 92-93- New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1929. 
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actual time of admission. The Committee on Admissions selects 
from among approximately 900 applicants sixty-five candidates, 
the quota for the calendar year. The selection is based on 
scholarship, aptitude, and character in short, on the possession 
of those qualities judged necessary or desirable in the study and 
practice of medicine. Three years of college preparation are re- 
quired. Two may well be devoted to general education, includ- 
ing the social sciences and the humanities, in addition to ele- 
mentary physical and biological sciences. Special training in 
physics (at least eight semester hours), in chemistry (quantitative 
analysis and organic chemistry), and in biology (comparative 
anatomy, laboratory physiology, embryology, and psychology) 
may be undertaken in the third college year. A reading knowl- 
edge of German or French is required and is tested by exam- 
ination.* 

Relatively few teacher-training institutions have set up admis- 
sion standards comparable with those which must be met by the 
candidates seeldng admission to schools of medicine. Too many 
institutions which prepare teachers still vie with one another in 
respect to the number of students that are enrolled. As a result 
the teaching profession has been flooded with mediocre material. 
Many of the students admitted to teacher-training schools either 
have been rejected by other professional schools or would have 
been rejected if they had applied. 

Before teaching can stand high as a profession the standards of 
pretraining selection must be raised. Much progress in this di- 
rection has been made through the adoption by standard teach- 
ers colleges of an admission requirement of graduation from an 
accr^ited high school. This requirement, however, does not 
provide adequate protection. Other requirements prior to ad- 
mission should be set up, such as certificate of good health, satis- 
factory rating on aptitude examination, good academic record in 
gh school, evidences of good character, and personal character- 
istics essential to success in teaching. 


F 429 Vol. XL, No. 10. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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Adequate specialize training 

The nature of professional work requires specialized training 
which cannot be acquired by any individual merely through read- 
ing and observation. Evidence of successful practice under com- 
petent supervision is generally required as part of the training 
course before professional recognition is given. 

The profession of teaching has made great progress in recent 
years in the direction of adequate spedalized training. There are, 
however, still too many teachers colleges and liberal-arts coU^es 
sending teachers into the field with so-called “professional train- 
ing” and practice-teaching experiences that are inferior. Until 
these sources of professional supply are improved the profestion 
of teaching must carry the stigma of inadequate specialized 
preparation. 

Permanence of membership 

It is of course inevitable that some individuals will desire to 
withdraw from a profession even after making adequate prepara- 
tion for it and entering into it. In general, such dianges are few 
in the established profesaons. Medidne, law, engineering, 
architecture, dentistry, and the like are not r^arded as stepping- 
stones to other professions. Teaching, on the contrary, has 
never enjoyed this holding power. As indicated in Chapter XVI 
the turnover of personnel in teaching is great. Many enter 
teaching as a temporary occupation. Since a large proportion of 
the members of the teaching profession are women, perhaps it is 
to be expected that many abandon teaching for marri^. 

The fact that many conununities do not look with favor on the 
womsm teacher who continues to hold a teadung position after 
marriage has no doubt contributed to the lack of permanence of 
the membership of the teaching profession. The further fact that 
the salaries of teachers have been too low to provide sodal and 
economic security has caused many men teachers to leave the pro- 
fession. Fortunately, these causes of rapid tumovCT have not 
operated extensively in many middle-azed and lai^e dties, nor in 
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nstJtutions of higher learning. As a result a considerable propor- 
^ of die personnel engaged in teaching may be regarded as 
p«i|]g;pennanent tenure. 

^^(^profKsional organization 

^j^diajacteristic of a profession that is fundamental to the estab- 
^ent and enforcement of ethical standards is an effective or- 
^^tion. The medical and legal professions, for example, have 
^beei^-effidently organized and it is generaUy believed that 
accounts very largely for the progress which these pro- 
^qs have made along ethical lines. In this connection little 
^ be said about the organizations of teachers, since teacher 
Sg^i^ons are fully discussed in Chapter XIII. Teachers are 
gaWy more extensively organized than doctors and lawyers. 
^^ do4bf&il, however, if teacher organizations are as effectively 
.as are those of medicine and law. 

fomfineration to provide social and economic security 
j^uneration of professional workers should be sufficient 
so(^ and economic security for them and their de- 
, -llowever, not all members of a profession can be ex- 
tWs standard. If a majority of the members find 
ip^tion for their services inadequate, then the status of 
•lofession will be unsatisfactory. Teaching will be classified 
occupation, if the remuneration proves inadequate 
of the members throughout the entire year, 
tesiun^tion of half or more of the individuals who 
in teaching has been shown to be insufficient to 
and ecoiiomic security, teaching as a profession 
in at least this particular. The fact that part of the 
^ adequately provided for means that for some, 

; for others, it is only a temporary 
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Practices governed by ethical principles 

Probably no group is entitled to consideration as a profession 
until it has set up ethical principles for the regulation of its prac- 
tices and has provided for the enforcement of these principles. 
Violations of the ethical principles by individual members should 
not be countenanced by a profession. If such offenders persist 
in their violations after warning, they should be brought to or- 
derly trial and, if convicted, suspended from membership in the 
profession. For example, a lawyer who has been adjudged guilty 
of breach of professional ethics is deprived of the right to appear 
in court as an attorney by the bar association of which he is a 
member. 

In teaching, the censorship of professional conduct rests very 
largely with the community and with superior administrative 
officers. For unethical conduct the certiffcate of a teadier may 
be revoked by the certificating authority, or the teacher’s con- 
tract may be annulled by the board of education which has em- 
ployed him. For an offending teacher to be tried by his profes- 
sional associates, and to be subjected to appropriate adminis- 
trative action is virtually unheard of. Yet until the teaching pro- 
fession itself is willing to set up standards of ethical practices and 
until it undertakes to enforce the observance of these standards 
many will question whether teaching has fully aojuired the status 
of a profession. 

Professional organ of communication 

Since the members of a profession are widely scattered and find 
communication difficult, some medium of periodic communira- 
tion must be developed whereby the members may be kept in- 
formed of the progress toward professional behavior. This me- 
dium is generally a periodic publication distributed from the 
headquarters of the professional organization. Through this pub- 
lication professional public opinion is developed and co-operative 
action is effected. 

In official publications the teaching profession ranks high, pos- 
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sessing a national journal of education distributed to all the mem- 
bers of the National Exlucation Association and state journals 
distributed to the members of most of the state teachers’ assoda- 
dons. TTirough these mediums almost all teachers who are mem- 
bers of one or more organizations are kept informed regarding 
professional problems. In addition, many of the special organ- 
izations maintain their own professional organs which are devoted 
iiiefly to the special problems of particular groups. 

Through the pooling of their current publications, teacher 
[Toups can provide a wealth of professional materials for the 
lenefit of all the members. Perhaps no other profession excels 
eaching in the variety and amount of current materials provided 
hrough the professional organs of the numerous teacher or- 
anizations. 


*rofessional meetings for the discussion of common problems 
The teaching profession is amply provided with professional 
leetings. Annual meetings of the National Education Assoda- 
bn and the state teachers’ assodations of the different states 
able most teachera through their offidal delegate representa- 
ves to present their views for consideration, and to receive re- 

Jrtsonactionstaken. Direct partidpation in the consideration 

professional questions is provided in aU districts or local school 
S^s ^taining units of the state teachers’ assodation. 
vea whfere su(* units do not exist most teachers still find ade- 
ate opjmrtimities to share in professional discussions through 

fe organizations of spedal groups of teachers or through local 
pidty meetings. 


ethical standards of teachers 

attitudes of teachers on ethical questions dis- 
p,. jjrf majority of school practices in which eth- 

in!« are involved the ethical views of teachers are 
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Table 45. Percentage of Teachers Expressing Positive, 
Negative, and Qualified Positions on the Ethics of 
THE Practices Listed • 



Per Cent Answering 

Practices 

“Yes” 

“No” 

With 
Qualifica- 
tions and 
Uii- 

answoed 

To discuss deficiencies of pupils in such a way 
as would embarrass them or their parents. 

2 

93 

5 

To teach one's rdigious, political, or other 
private beliefs to pupils 

2 

92 

6 

To fail to defend members of the profession 
when they are unjustly attacked 

3 

91 

6 

To use the profession as a steppingstone to 
other professions or vocations 

27 

41 

32 

To seek an offer elsewhere for the purpose of 
securing advancement in one’s present posi- 

tinn 

32 

ig 

5 ^ 

53 

16 

To accept a position from which the immedi- 
ately preceding occupant was dismissed im- 
justly 

29 

To censure and disclose unprofessional or im- 
moral conduct, including inefficiency within 
the profession 

46 

27 

27 

To accept a position in a conununity where a 
relative is a member of the board or is the 
superintendent of schools 

42 

24 

34 

To do more than to vote for candidates in a 
political campaign 

38 

32 

30 


* Adapted from " Report of Committee on EMiics of the Profession,’’ Addresses and Proceed- 
tugs of the NaHonol Editcciioft AssoctatioHf p. i8s* 


sound.^ In fact, comparison of the views of teachers with two 
groups of administrative oflGicers, namely, (i) principals, assistant 
superintendents, and deans, and (2) superintendents of schools 
and presidents of colleges and universities, on thirty-nine ethical 
questions reveals virtually no differences in the ethical standards 
of the three groups. The correct ethical position was taken by 
68,5 per cent of the teachers on the entire list of questions. Un- 

‘ “Final Report of the Committee on Ethics of the Profession — /^steact," 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Associatton, LXVII (1929). 
179-90. 
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ethiealjwsitions were taken by only 12.5 per cent of the teachers, 
although 19 per cent qualified their answers by indicating that 
omditioning factors would determine the position to be taken. 

Ejcamples of ethical practices on which near unanimity of opin* 
ion exists, and on which considerable and marked disagreement 
also exists are given in Table 45. Analysis of the practices indi' 
cates very clearly that self-interest is an important factor in caus- 
ing tochers to take doubtful positions on ethical standards. Eveh 
so, the group sampled revealed an average agreement of 78 
per cent on thirty of the thirty-nine practices regarding which 
they expressed judgments. On only nine practices was the 
igreement less than 50 per cent — here the average agreement 
vas 40 per cent. 

From the data considered it appears safe to conclude that a 
mbstantial majority of teachers view the ethical problems of the 
caching profession in the correct light. In view of the fact that 
ystematic instruction On ethical attitudes has been given in the 
wsTinTClatively few teacher-training institutions, it is surprising 
hat the agreement of teachers r^arding practices involving 
iduM standards is as high as it is. 



OF ETHICAL STANDARDS 

«^/tBiiorted by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
W^A^odation &om 419 teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
[ a; total of 1,627 violations of professional 
professed to have specific knowl- 
b^e inokitidns were classified in eight groups with the fcre- 
listed in Table 46. 
i Tvl, 

associates 

ethics most frequently violated by teachers 
iia to relations with associates. Such viola- 
one-half of all the instances reported, 
i reveal lack of tact and good judgment 
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Table 46. Main Tytes or Violations or Etwcal Pumopues 
RetOITSD by TkaCHBBS and AomNtSTBATlVB OmCBBS * 



1. In relations* with aaodatea i.lBj 

2. In connection with applications, reooainiendatioiw,ooirtncts, 

and termination of employment MS 

J. In relations with pupils loE 

4. In relations with community 70 

5- In relation to the proleaBion 13 

6. Miscellaneous jl 

7. In relations with teachers' agencies, and publishing and sup- 

ply houses ij 

8. In relation with parents j 

Total 1,627 


* Adapted from Ethics i« tiu Ttackint Pr'icssum. p. 10. Rnearch BoUetis sf tkc Nadsaal 
Education Aaodation. Vol. IX. No. i. WaUunstoo: Roeaixh Diriaoa of iSc Natioaal ES- 
ocatloo Asaodacion, ipJi. 


on the part of teachers rather than a deliberate effort to injure 
other members of the profession. Lvamples of this particular 
type of violation are: (i) the teacher who boasts about his own 
accomplishments to pupils and parents in such a way as to leave 
the impression that his abilities are not appreciated by adminis' 
trative officers and fellow teachers, (2) the teacher who complains 
at every opportunity of the fact that he holds a higher degree 
than any other member of the faculty and has had previous ex- 
perience in more important school systems than other members 
and that therefore he should receive a higher salary than his col- 
leagues, and (3) the teacher who constantly whines to other 
teachers that he is the only member of his department qualihed 
to reorganize the curriculum, yet is prevented from doing so 
because of the professional jealousy of the chairman and other 
members of the department. 

Other types of violations whidi are classified under the cate- 
gory of professional relations are characterized as selfishness, 
prejudice, un-co-operativeness, discourtesy, and in some in- 
stances dishonesty. The exhibition of these traits of character 
by a teacher is a reproach to the profession and should therefore 
be regarded as unethical. 
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Perhaps some of the teachers who are reported as transgressing 
the ethics of professional relationships are not aware of the fact 
that they are regarded by their associates as violators of the 
principles of ethics. They may have grievances which have 
been nursed to the point of becoming obsessions. As a result 
those who suffer from these obsessions constantly give offense 
without really intending to do so. They have probably never 
considered the attitudes and personal characteristics desired and 
not desired in teachers. They should be called into conference 
by their administrative officers and frankly advised regarding 
improvements which need to be undertaken. 

The data presented in Table 47 reveal the nature of the uneth- 
ical practices reported by teachers in their dealings with associ- 
ates. Of the total number of such practices reported approxi- 
mately 42 per cent consist of criticisms of fellow teachers. The 
frequency with which these criticisms are reported and the irre- 
sponsible character of the criticisms uttered reveal an absence 
of ethical standards in professional relations with other mem- 
bers of the teaching profession that is appalling. 


Table 47. Most Frequently Reported Violations of 
Professional Relatio.ns with Associates * 


MoktioQ 

1. Criticism of associates 

2. General improprieties 

3. Failure to assist in carrying out policies of school system 

4. Failure to transact business through proper channels 

5. Failure to support associates 

6. Failure to give credit for assistance and achievements 

7. Failure to hold confidential information inviolate 

8. Failure to assist associates with advice and helpful iH»ao 

9* Interfoing in schoolroom affairs of associates 

la Failure to amist associates to secure merited promotion 

II. Failure to give opportunity for assisting in the development of 

policies 

52. Shifting responsibility to others 

13. Adequate data for successors 

Total 

• Adaitted from Elkia in Ikt Ttntkint Profeision, ibid., p, 47. 


Number 

Reported 

S04 

257 

III 

75 

71 

53 

35 

31 

26 

7 

7 

6 


1.185 
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The code adopted by the teachers of Rhode Island provides an 
excellent standard for the guidance of teachers when tempted to 
give expression to criticisms of associates: 

As long as one remains a member of a school organization, loyalty to 
the interests of the school and community demands the entire sup- 
pression of irresponsible criticism of the institution, its policies, and 
its officers. Especially to be avoided and condemned are inciting 
and encour^ing or tolerating antagonisms among pupils toward 
officers or policies and indulgence in outside criticism, ill-natured 
gossip, and backbiting. Above all, no teacher worthy of the namp 

will engage in organized conspiracy against his superiors While 

one cannot always approve of one’s colleges (or for that matter of 
superiors either), the only correct professional attitude toward them 
is genuine (not hypocritical) reticence, and absence from expressions 
of disapproval or ill-will. 

Of the total of 1,185 violations of ethics in relations with asso- 
ciates reported in Table 47, approximately two-thirds (items i, 
2, 9, and 12) are of the positive sort; that is, the teachers con- 
cerned actually committed offenses which were condemned by 
associates on ethical grounds. The remaining one-third of the 
violations reported are of the negative sort; that is, the individ- 
uals failed to act in situations where ethical action was expected. 
These teachers are just as guilty of professionally reprehensible 
derelictions as are those who commit the positive acts. 

Ethical violations with respect to positions 

A type of violation of ethical principles frequently reported is 
that which pertains to securing positions and to terminating con- 
tracts. Applying for positions before they are vacant, seeldng 
positions on bases other than merit, underbidding on salary, 
seeking an offer elsewhere to obtain an increase of salary in pres- 
ent position, and breaking of contracts are among the frequent 
violations with which teachers are charged. 

The codes of teachers’ organizations very generally condemn 
the broadcasting of applications for specific positions and the fil- 
ing of applications with persons other than professional officers. 
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The teacher is also expected to withdraw outstanding applications 
for other positions after a contract has been signed for a given 
position. Appointment and promotion should be sought on the 
basis of professional merit and not through the use of family pull; 
political, religious, or fraternal influence; and "kow-towing” to 
members of the board of education. 

Most of the codes recommend that the teacher fulfill any agree- 
ment which he makes. The code of the National Education As- 
sociation states: 

A contract once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until it is 
dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emergency, the thoughtful 
consideration which business sanction demands should be given by 
both parties to the contract. 

The method of terminating contracts should be specified in the 
regulations of boards of education, and teachers, when accepting 
appointments, should be informed regarding such regulations. 
Since a contract is a reciprocal obligation between teacher and 
employer, failure to comply with the terms by either party should 
be regarded as a violation of professional ethics. 


Unethical relations with pupils, parents, and community 

The reported violations of .standards of conduct in relations 
with pupils, parents, and community are relatively infrequent in 
comparison with the violations already discussed. The probable 
reason for the difference is the fact that teachers in training are 
generally instructed to regard proper treatment of pupils as the 
pnm^ obligation of the teaching profession. This view is sup- 
port^ by twenty-one of the thirty-three professional codes.^ An 
^cellent example is provided by the code of the Wyoming Educa- 
tion Association: 


Their interest must not be 

upon tbe altar o( selfishness community responsibilities, 


or 


* Ethics in the Teaching Profession, ibid., p. 38. 
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The teachers’ code of South Dakota declares; 

It is unprofessional for teachers to receive books gratis from publish* 
ing houses when there is not a real expectation of examining them for 
prospective texts. 

The evidence available indicates that teachers as a group are 
less sensitive to violations of ethics in their professional relations 
than in their personal relations. For example, in a school system 
which allowed ten days’ absence on account of personal illness 
during the year, several teachers stayed out of school on days 
when they were not ill and attempted to justify their absence on 
the ground that since they had not used their full quota of days 
for sick leave they were entitled to use the remaining days as they 
saw fit. These same teachers would not have defended such a 
dishonest practice in their personal relations with friends or 
neighbors. Similar violations of professional ethics among 
teachers are not infrequent. Consequently, the generalization is 
warranted that the standards of professional conduct are not as 
clearly conceived or strictly observed as are the standards of per- 
sonal conduct. 

CONTROL THROUGH CERTIFICATION 

Officials charged with the responsibility for the certification of 
teachers seek to prevent unprofessional conduct by granting cer- 
tificates only to individuals of good character. In most of the 
states the laws which provide for the issuing of teaching certifi- 
cates provide for the revoking of such certificates when the holder 
indulges in unethical practices. The power to revoke is generally 
explicit. This power is usually lodged with the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction or the state board of education. In 
19 states the power resides with the former and in 17 states with 
the latter. Some states permit the revocation of certificates by 
local authorities as well as by state authorities. In a few states 
the sole power to revoke rests with the county superintendent. 
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The laws are also explicit regarding the causes for which the 
certificates of teachers may be revoked. The causes most fre- 
quently mentioned are (i) immorality, in 35 states; (2) incompe- 
tency, 26 states; (3) negligence, 19 states; and (4) habitual or ex- 
cessive intemperance, 13 states. In 10 states revocation of cer- 
tificate can be made for good, reasonable, or sufficient cause, the 
official exercising the powder being the judge of the sufficiency of 
the cause. Other causes mentioned in the statutes for which cer- 
tificates may be revoked are cruelty to pupils, unprofessional con- 
duct, unbecoming behavior, evident unfitness for teaching, fraud 
or dishonesty' in the profession, sectarian instruction, and pro- 
fanity. 

The causes for which the certificates of teachers are most fre- 
quently revoked are immorality, intemperance, and unprofes- 
sional conduct. Only 42 instances of revocation were reported 
by 10 states to the Research Division of the National Education 
Association for the period 1920 to 1937, although the hearings 
reported numbered 79. For other professions the revocations 
reported for the same period were: 478 phy'sicians reported by 
20 states; 243 lawyers reported by 14 states; 32 nurses reported 
by 32 states; 19 accountants reported by 20 states; and 8 archi- 
tects reported by 21 states.* 


IMPRO^■EMENT THROUGH CODES 


The earliest efforts to improve the ethical practices of teachers 
were made by individuals whose thinking along professional lines 
was far in advance of that of the profession as a whole. Some of 
these individuals worked out codes of ethics setting forth the prac- 
tices which they regarded as professional and those which they 
did not consider professional. These codes were viewed gener- 
ally by teachers as idealistic statements and as unsuitable for 


' ^tctuiory Status of Six Professions: Accountancy, Architecture, Law, Medir 
cine. Nursing. Teaching, p. 225. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, \’ol. XN'l , No. 4- Washington : Research Division of the National 
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practice in many respects in a professional world where positions 
are secured and retained through personal aggressiveness. 

The idea of a code of professional ethics for the teachers of an 
entire state is credited to Georgia where the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation officially adopted such a code in 1896. A few states had 
followed the Georgia example — in all, eight states — by 1920. 
Four years later (1924) the National Education Association ap- 
pointed a committee to study the question of preparing a na- 
tional code. The committee after five years of study prepared a 
code of professional ethics for teachers. This code was adopted 
by the National Education Association in 1929 and an abstract 
published in the volume of addresses and proceedings of the asso- 
ciation for that year. In 1931 a Research Bulletin entitled Eth- 
ics in the Teaching Profession,^ based largely on the report of the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, was published. At that time 
33 of the state teachers’ associations were reported as having offi- 
cially adopted professional codes. Today such codes have been 
adopted by the teachers’ organizations of 37 states.^ 

A new Committee on Professional Ethics was appointed by the 
National Education Association in March, 1934. This com- 
mittee in a preliminary report ^ has issued a statement of prin- 
ciples and recommendations regarding the use of codes urging 
teacher-training institutions to acquaint all future teachers with 
the standards of the national code and to give consideration to the 
problems of interpreting and enforcing the principles of profes- 
sional ethics set forth in both national and state codes. 

According to the Educational Research Service Bulletin, only 
four of the official codes provide for the enforcement of their 
standards through commissions. Strictly speaking, these are the 

' Ethics in the Teaching Profession, op. cit. 

’ "Ethics in the Teaching Profession: Codes of State and National Educa- 
tional Assoaations,” p. 3. Educational Research Service Bulletin. Wash- 

National Education Association, 1939 (mime- 

Professional Ethics," Journal of the National Education Associa- 
(ton, XXV (April, 1936), 118. 
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only real codes of the entire group. The others are at best only 
the composite opinions of organizations of teachers as to the forms 
of behavior which they r^d as professional and unprofessional. 
Even so, such codes should not be disparaged, since they carry a 
certain prestige and have back of them sufficient public opmion to 
cause teachers to weigh carefully any practices that are r^aided 
as violations of ethical standards by the group responsible for the 
adoption of the particular code. 

The trend of opinion r^arding professional codes is that they 
are effective instruments in the improvement of professional 
services and standards of conduct of members. When developed 
and sanctioned by the group which they are intended to infl u en ce 
they lead to social relationships of higher order than is usually 
possible in groups that have developed no such instruments. 

Ethical principles dealt with in codes 

Analysis of various codes for teachers reveals the follovnng ^ 
broad principles of conduct on which the various makers of codes 
appear to agree: 

1. The teacher’s conduct should be such as will keep him physically 
and mentally fit 

2. The teacher’s conduct should be a worthy example for his pupils. 

3. The teacher’s conduct should be such as will bring no reproach 
upon himself. 

4. The teacher’s conduct should be such as will bring no reproach 
upon the profession. 

5. The teacher’s conduct should confonn in general to the accepted 
standards of the community in \iduch he teaches. 

6. The teacher's conduct should contribute to harmony and efli- 
ciency in all of his professional relationships.' 

Individuals who select teaching for a profession will save them- 
selves much future trouble by accepting these principles and by 
governing their professional conduct accordingly. Those who 
find themselves at variance with the principles should select some 

• Ethics in the Teaching Profession, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Other profession in which personal and social conduct are not such 
important factors in the determination of professional success. 

Specifically with reference to principle 5, some teachers may 
object to the censorship of their personal conduct outside of 
school when it deviates from community standards. They may 
hold that complete acquiescence to those standards is unreason- 
able as well as injurious to personality. To such teachers there 
are two courses of action: (i) the individual does not have to re- 
main beyond the expiration of his contract in a community 
which restricts his personality: (2) the individual may conform 
to generally accepted community standards without adopting 
these standards as his own, if he considers that such standards 
conflict with the ethics of his profession. 

The evidence collected by the Committee on Professional Eth- 
ics of the National Education Association indicates that the stand- 
ards of communities are violated by relatively few teachers and 
that in most of the cases of such violation the standards of the 
teacher rather than those of the community are in conflict with 
the principles of the professional code.’ 

Making codes effective 

The effectiveness of codes of professional ethics is conditioned 
by three factors, namely, (i) the clarity and specific character of 
the standards of ethics adopted, (2) the extent to which the codes 
are disseminated among the members of the profession and are 
understood, and (3) the provisions made in the code for the en- 
forcement of its standards.’ With respect to the first factor, 
most codes rank reasonably high. As a group the codes have 
been carefully prepared and are sufficiently specific to be easily 
understood. All have been printed in official publications which 
are distributed to members. It is therefore fair to assume that the 
large majonty of teachers now engaged in teaching know about 
the codes of their respective states and that the majority are 

’ Ibid., p. 34. 

’ Ibid., p. 8. 
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familiar with the code of the National Education Association. 
But it is doubtful whether the mere reading of a code will yield 
the highest values. The provisions of the codes should be fully 
discussed in faculty meetings, violations should be considered, 
and mutual assistance should be given in acquiring the fullness of 
understanding of all standards proposed. Teachers in training 
as well as those in service should be fully informed at least regard- 
ing the code of the state in which they reside and r^arding the 
code of the National Education Association. They should also be 
keenly aware of the professional implications of all the provisions 
of these codes. 

While the mere e.xpression of the principles of ethics applicable 
to the practices of teaching will tend to clarify the thinking of 
many teachers, the greatest value will not be derived from the 
formulation and dissemination of these principles until the pro- 
fession itself undertakes to enforce the ethical standards which it 
adopts. As previously pointed out, enforcement is attempted by 
only four of the codes, one of which is in Pennsylvania. This code 


provides: 

(a) There be a Cornraission on Professional Ethics operating 
under the Pennsjdvania Education Association. This commission 
shall consist of the president of the association ex officio and four 
members of the profession, appointed by the president, wth terms of 
four years each, one term ex-piring on July first each year; (b) It shall 
be the duty of this commission to study the various problems of pro- 
fessional ethics arising from time to time, to give to inquiring memb^ 
of the profession its interpretation of the meaning of various pnnaples 
in this code, to arrange for investigations rmdered advnable m con- 
nection with this code, to take such action in regard to their finffings 
as may be deemed wise, to make recommendations to the state educa- 
Uon association as to amendments or additions to the code, and m 
general to have oversight of all questions arising in comiection 
the ethics of the teaching profession wthin the sUte; (c) It shall 
the duty of the membetu of the profe^iou to cou.pen.te wth to 
commiriou by making suggestions for the unprovement of tins code 
and by reporting violations of it 

In the last analysis the future of the profession of teaching de- 
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pends on the response of the individual member to the challenge 
to improve. Because of the influences of the teacher on the 
future membership of all professions, any advancement made by 
the teacher in attaining higher levels of professional conduct 
should to some extent be reflected in the conduct of other profes- 
sions. For this reason the efforts of teachers’ organizations to 
improve professional ethics merit the fullest co-operation and 
support of every teacher. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Improvement of 

TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Ihe first certificate issued to a prospective teacher 
is always a short-term certificate, sometimes valid only for a 
single year, never valid for more than three years. It is designed 
to guarantee to boards of education or other employing agencies 
that the holder of the certificate has completed a course of prep- 
aration for admission to the teaching profession. According to 
common practice in teachers colleges the curriculum leading to 
the first certificate includes practice teaching as an essential 
element. It is recognized, however, that the beginning teacher 
has much to learn through continued and responsible contact 
with pupils in the classroom and as a result of his efforts to pre- 
pare materials of instruction. The reason why the first certificate 
is valid only for a short period is that school administrators have 
come to think of actual experience in the conduct of classroom 
exerdses as contributing something to the development of teach- 
ers that can be gained in no other way. 


IMPROVEMENT ESSENTIAL TO ADVANCEMENT 

The second certificate granted to a teacher who has completed 
a period of successful teaching and all subsequent certificates are 
accepted by employing authorities as evidence of maturity in 
the profession. There are some school systems which will not 
employ a candidate who does not have an advanced certificate. 
It is safe to say that some boards of education and some school 
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administrators lay far too much emphaas on “experience.” It 
can be urged that a young graduate of a teachers college often 
takes up the duties of his first portion with an enthuaasm for 
and with an understanding of the results of recent sdenlific studies 
of education which go far toward compensating for lack of practi- 
cal experience. It is also coming to be very generally recognized 
that there is danger that teachers will deteriorate if, after they 
become well established in teaching positions, they do not con- 
tinue to study quite as vigorously as they did during the years 
when they were attending the institutions which gave them thdr 
initial preparation. Furthermore, in a world where advances in 
knowledge in all fields are being made every day even the knowl- 
edge of subject matter which a teacher acquired in the course of 
his preparation is sure to become obsolete imless there is constant 
in-service study. 

VALUE OF INTERNESmP EXPERIENCE 

The teaching profession is no different from other profestions 
with respect to the value of the experience gained in practice and 
with respect to the necessity for continual contact wth the ad- 
vances of knowledge. People do not regard a physician as highly 
profident unless they believe that he keeps himself abreast of the 
new discoveries of medical sdence. Indeed, the medical pro- 
fession has so organized its program for the preparation of its 
younger members that it has given them an understanding of the 
importance of combining practical contact with patients and 
advanced study. The intemeships required of candidates for 
medical degrees leave an awareness in the minds of the new 
members of the profession that perasts when they enter on inde- 
pendent practice. They have cultivated an attitude which leads 
them to study with all possible aids every problem that they en- 
counter. The development in the educational system of some 
kind of intemeship has often been advocated as a means of bring- 
ing the teaching profesaon to the same level as that of the medi- 
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cal profession. A teaching intemeship would emphasize the 
importance of continued study in somewhat the same way that a 
short-term first certificate emphasizes the importance of experi- 
ence in the classroom. 

It might be assumed that individual teachers can be trusted to 
see the importance of continued study throughout their careers, 
but the fact is that much evidence points to the desirability, and 
in many cases the actual necessity, of applying some kind of 
stimulus to members of the teaching profession in order to insure 
devotion on their part to constant intellectual efforts. Teachers 
are in contact at all times wth immature minds. There is a 
strong temptation to accept a false standard of mental exertion 
because of the comparative ease with which an adult with even 
mediocre attainments can dominate a situation in which he has 
to deal only with undeveloped and inexperienced young people. 

teachers’ institute movement 

While school authorities respect experience they have also be- 
come convinced that steps should be taken to make sure that 
members of the teaching profession do not deteriorate. An early 
example of concern for continued study by teachers is to be 
found in a request which was addressed in 1838 by Henry Barnard 
to the legislature of the state of Connecticut. Barnard was at 
that time the executive officer of the State Board of Education. 
He asked the legislature to give him funds with which to organize 
two classes, one of young men, the other of young women. He 
said that he wanted to show the people of Connecticut "the 
practicability of maldng some provision for the better qualifica- 
tion of common school teachers, by giving them the opportunity 
to review and extend their knowledge of the studies usually pur- 
sued in the district schools and the best methods of school man- 
agement, instruction, and government, by means of recitations 
and lectures conducted by experienced and well-known teachers 
and educators.” 
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State legislatures had not been persuaded at the timi» that 
Barnard made this request that even the preliminary preparation 
of teachers was of such importance to pupils and to the public in 
general that state funds should be expended in org anizing and 
conducting normal schools. There were at that time no public 
normal schools in this country. No appropriation was made for 
Barnard’s proposed classes. He thereupon organized a ax-weeks 
course at his own expense in which he and a number of other 
educators taught some twenty-five young men along the lines 
that he had outlined in his request to the legislature. This was 
the beginning of a movement which spread to all parts of the 
country. State officials b^an to conduct so-called “teachers’ 
institutes.” Barnard had not used the term “institute” as a 
designation of his class, but he joined vigorously in the movement 
which his example had inaugurated. Teachers’ institutes be- 
came common. They persist in one form or another to this day. 

At first teachers’ institutes lasted for periods of from one week 
to several weeks. They have gradually decreased in length so 
that now they are limited to a single day or at most to two or three 
days. In many cases the survival of the institute idea is due to 
the fact that a state law passed years ago is not repealed or an ap- 
propriation made by a legislature is continued as a mrae matter 
of routine. The form of in-sendce training rather than its serious 
substance is in these ways perpetuated. 


DECXINE OF INSTITUTES 

The reduction in the length of institutes is the result of two 
causes, both of which should be fully understood as of vital im- 
portance to members of the teaching profession. The first of 
these is the development of a great number of substitutes for the 
institutes. Some examples of substitute devices will be described 
after brief conaderation of the second cause. There can be no 
doubt that the second cause is the reastanoe on the part of teach- 
ers to any form of compulsion which is imposed on them to study 
in any particular way after they have obtained tenure. 
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Some years ago the energetic superintendent of a large urban 
school system made the requirement that each year all teachers 
reappointed in that system pass an examination in English. His 
theory was that such an examination served as a stimulus to con- 
tinued reading and study and that, since the competent use of 
English is required of every successful teacher, it was perfectly 
reasonable to demand periodic evidence of improvement in 
English. It is not clear whether the opposition which developed 
to the superintendent in that school system can be traced to the 
examination requirement imposed on the teachers or to other 
causes, but it is a fact that he moved on in a short time to another 
post. 

Teachers have an idea that is somewhat like that expressed in 
another connection in one of the doctrines of the Calvinistic creed. 
That creed makes definite pronouncement with regard to what is 
described as the perseverance of the saints. Expressed in the 
language of the street, this doctrine says that anyone once con- 
verted to religion can never lose his standing. He is sure of 
ultimate salvation. All too many teachers, especially after they 
have secured legislation giving them tenure, are disposed to ac- 
cept the doctrine that in-service study is unnecessary. 


IMPORTANCE OF IN-SERVICE STUDY 

Belief in the perseverance of pedagogical proficiency is not 
readily, and certainly not universally, accepted by representatives 
of the public. The certification regulations of New York State 
provide that every ten years teachers must give evidence of some 
form of study in order to secure renewal of the permanent certifi- 
cate. The word “ permanent ’’ in this case is evidently a relative 
term. A teacher in New York State cannot secure anything but 
a temporary certificate until he has completed a year of study 
beyond the preparation required for his first certificate. Up to 
date the ten-year renewal rule, because of its recent adoption, has 
not had to be enforced in any case. It will be of interest to see 
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how the machinery can be put in operation through the state 
education office to assure the public that teachers have actually 
studied each decade to the extent of fulfilling in that period a 
year of further educational activity. 

The reluctance of teachers to accept compulsion for in-service 
training and study has led to the adoption of a great many de- 
vices most of which can be described as substitutes for the tra- 
ditional institute. Some examples may be cited to show how 
various kinds of opportunities have been offered to teachers for 
in-service education. 


EXAMPLES OF IN-SERVICE STUDY 

Naturally, opportunities of the kind here being discussed are 
more frequently provided for young teachers than for those who 
have been long in teaching positions. Some years ago the State 
Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, under the preadency 
of Charles Russell, brought back its recent graduates for a week 
of intensive study. Members of the senior class of the normal 
school were sent out to take the places of the returning graduates. 
This arrangement served the double purpose of giving experience 
to the seniors and making it posable for graduates to leave their 
posts. 

Prior to the week when the graduates returned they salt in 
lists of the difficulties which they had encountered and requests 
for references to books and other sources from which they could 
draw materials with which to enrich their teaching. The mem- 
bers of the faculty of the normal school prepared for the week’s 
work so as to be able to give the graduates the help for which they 
asked. The week also supplied the graduates with the opportu- 
nity to make use of the library of the normal school and in this 
way to get new materials not accessible to them during the year. 

The Journal of the National Education Association reports that 
the Eastern State Normal School at Castine, Maine, has adopted 
a somewhat different form of the Westfield plan. A senior of 
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approved standing is sent out into the field for a period of six 
weeks to substitute for a regular teacher. The teacher in turn 
enrolls for advanced work at the institution. 

Other institutions have made provision for follow-up assistance 
to their graduates in other ways. The Graduate School of Educa- 
tion of Harvard University has for some years had a peripatetic 
member of its staff who visits graduates of that institution in the 
classrooms where they are teaching. The School of Education 
of Stanford University follows a similar plan. It not only ar- 
ranges for visitations and individual conferences but holds group 
conferences from time to time on the campus or at convenient 
centers elsewhere where groups of graduates can readily come 
tc^ether. 

A number of institutions have arranged with neighboring 
school systems to permit students to continue their studies and 
at the same time serve as apprentice teachers. In a limited 
number of cases the apprentice teachers are paid for their services. 


OBSTACLES TO IN-SERVICE STUDY 


It is to be pointed out that payment at the reduced rates which 
are always adopted when apprentice teachers are employed has 
been made the subject of protests by local organizations of teach- 
ers, which take the position that this type of employment de- 
prives experienced teachers of positions. The con ten tion is urged 
that apprentice teachers should do nothing more than serve as 
assistants to the full-time teachers in the schools. 


Some communities object to anything that seems to imply that 
the teachers in their schools to any degree fall short of full pro- 
fessional recognition. When teacher-preparing institutions at- 


tempt to combine practical experience with studies, as they do 
m their so-called "model schools," or "practice schools," parents 
often feel that their children are being made subjects of experi- 
mentation by incompetents. This is in a sense the same difficulty 
to which teachers’ associations call attention when they object 
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to apprentice teaching. Both situations arise out of the effort to 
mix teaching and continued study in institutions. 

In reply to such objections as have been dted, it is to be said 
that the institutional supervision which is given in all cases is 
enough to counterbalance any lack of experience and competency 
on the part of the apprentice teachers. More important than 
supervision, however, is the vital enthusiasm and the new con- 
tributions to methods and contents of instruction which are 
brought into the schools by the apprentice teachers. 


RISE OF SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 

Study in educational institutions during periods when schools 
have their vacations is easier to arrange than any other form of 
continuation-course programs for teachers. From about 1900 
on there has been a very extensive development of summer schools 
for teachers. Summer schools of other types were weU estabUshed 
in many parts of the United States prior to the date mentioned. 
The Concord School of Philosophy and Literature, the summer 
excursions of field classes conducted by Agassiz and other sden- 
tists, and, finally, the summer sessions of the Chautauqua ^ 
sembly organized in 1874 had made people famihar with the idea 
that the vacation period can very advantageously be spent m 
institutional study by all kinds of people who have intell«n^ 
interests. The scattered summer courses in the saences offered 
by Harvard University were expanded into a regular summer 
session in the seventies, and in 1887 the State Teachem Assoaa- 
tion of Wisconsin secured the use of rooms in the State University 
for the conduct of summer classes. In l8^ Cornell Um^ty 

opened a summer session explidUydescnbed as fortacheia 

^he greatest impetus to in-service improvement of ^ers 
through summer study was provided by Resident Wdta 
Lney Harper in the organization of the Umvemty of Ch.^ 
on a four-quarter plan. This plan made it possible for t^ 
to utilize the summer vacation for systematic study leadmg to 
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the baccalaureate degree or to one of the higher degrees. Al- 
though strong criticism to the plan was voiced by many members 
of the faculties of colleges and universities, it met with the en- 
thusiastic approval of the large body of teachers in public school 
systems and also of instructors in institutions of higher education, 
who recognized the possibilities for professional improvement 
through extended vacation study. 

The success of the summer quarter at the University of Chicago 
was so apparent that numerous other institutions responded to 
the demands of the teaching profession for opportunities to en- 
gage in continued study. Today the summer school is an im- 
portant part of the educational services provided by the majority 
of colleges and universities. 

President Harper envisaged the needs and the demands for 
in-service improvement by teachers more clearly than any other 
educational leader of his time. His vision of the need led him to 
go far beyond the provision of a summer school as a regular 
quarter of university work in meeting the demand. Opportu- 
nities to engage in systematic home study while employed were 
provided on a large scale by the University of Chicago through 
correspondence study and extension lectures. This type of work 
is now offered by many colleges and universities and is utilized by 
large numbers of teachers who recognize the desirability of secur- 
ing institutional guidance for their continued study. 

One reason why the summer-school movement took on ac- 
celerated momentum about 1900 was that school systems were 
beginning to require of candidates for teaching positions far more 
extended preparation than had been demanded prior to that date. 
The requirements often took the form of a regulation that candi- 
dates must have college degrees. The law of the state of Cali- 
fornia prescribing that teachers in secondary schools must com- 
plete a year of study beyond the baccalaureate degree was com- 
pelling teachers to use their long vacations for advanced work in 
colleges and universities. Similar requirements were being im- 
posed on candidates by some of the leading secondary schools in 
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Other parts of the country. There was literally a rush of teachers 
to summer schools. 

With the very general extension which has taken place in the 
period of preparatory study required of candidates for teaching 
positions the demand for summer study is somewhat less urgent 
today than it was during the earlier years of this century. There 
is, however, a well-established practice of attendance at summer 
sessions of collies and universities, which has made these sum- 
mer sessions the chief centers for in-service study for teachers. 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

Paralleling summer sessions and repeating almost «actly the 
history of these sessions are extension courses which collies and 
universities conduct at centers away from their own campuses to 
meet the convenience of groups of teachers. Some of the state 
universities and many state-supported teachers coll^, recog- 
nizing their obligations to contribute in every way posable to 
the intellectual life of the state, send members of their staffs, 
often to distant centers, to give courses. In some cases these 
state institutions have organized branches where courses are 
offered by members of institutional faculties who are r^ularly 
resident at the branch centers. 

The attendance of teachers of the public schools in coll^ and 
university classes has given rise to a number of difficult problems. 
Advanced courses in institutions of higher education are usually 
designed for the training of specialists. An advanced course m 
history, for example, ordinarily treats intenavely a limited period 
or deals with the methods of historical research as these metho^ 
apply to investigations of some particular topic. Teachers in 
the elementary schools and in secondary schools are called upon 
to give their pupils courses that are more general in content and 
less technical in the treatment of methods than are the course at 
the upper levels of higher education. It is a fatal mistalre for a 
who has been immersed in the specialized forms of study 
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required of him in a university to attempt to import into th( 
lower schools the material which he covered as a student in thi 
typical university or advanced college course. 

College and university instructors have sometimes tried to ad 
just their courses so as to attract teachers. On the other hand 
some instructors in advanced courses have insisted that th( 
maintenance of high scholarly requirements compels them t< 
insist that teachers as well as other students learn in exactly th( 
same way the most refined methods of research. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO IN-SERVICE 
IMPROVEMENT 

There can be no doubt that acquaintance with methods of re 
search in specialized fields has advantages. The secondary 
school teacher or the elementary-school teacher who wants t( 
keep fully abreast of recent advances in any field can be inde 
pendent and competent in his study only if he knows something 
about methods of research. That many teachers are discouragec 
in their study by the complexity of reports of research is attestec 
by the fact that it has sometimes seemed necessary for educa 
tional authorities to interpret the findings of scientific studies foi 
the average teacher. The average teacher has e\'idently founc 
it impossible to take advantage of the scientific literature even ir 
the field in which he has had much professional training. Foi 
example, elementary-school teachers have been supplied with £ 
bulletin prepared by the Department of Public Instruction of th( 
State of Michigan entitled, What Does Research Say? * This bul- 
letin contains a discussion of the findings of research and experi- 
mental practice which apply to elementary schools. Questions 
are asked on sixteen aspects of elementary education and answers 
are pro\ided on the basis of research contributions. To illustrate 

^ What Does Research Say? A Statement of the Implications of Educationa. 
Research for Teaching in the Elementary School. Bulletin No. 308. Lansing 
Michigan: State Department of Public Instruction, 1937. Pp. 146. 
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the question, “When should phonics be taught?" is asked in the 
chapter on Reading and Literature. The answer given is: 

The National Committee on Reading suggests that instruction in 
phonics be delayed until the child has established the habit of thought- 
getting, has a reasonable stock of sight words and has begun to note 
freely gross similarities and differences m words. Experiments indi- 
cate that phonetic training is relatively meffecUve during the first half 
of grade one. Phonics should not be introduced until the child has a 
sight vocabulary of fifty to a hundred words. Gates suggests that it is 
good practice to postpone phonetic training until considerable progress 
in reading has been made. 

Any teacher who has problems on which authoritative informa- 
tion is desired might well consult the joint yearbook entitled 
The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher * prepared 
by the American Educational Research Assodation and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. This yearbook summarizes 
the results of educational investigations that have a bearing on 
classroom procedures in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Eighteen different aspects of classroom work are conadered in 
the light of relevant research. 

Similar digests of the results of research are not available in 
many fields and the teacher must be able to interpret reports on 
research for himself. It is his duty to equip himself to do so by 
pursuing advanced courses even when he cannot make direct use 
in his own tp^ching of much of the material that is presented in 

such courses. 


NEED FOR SCHOLARLY PRODUCTIVITY 


One unfortunate effect of the extreme specialization demanded 
in many advanced courses which teachers take in universities is 
that these courses cultivate an attitude unfavorable to the kind 
of scholarly productivity that is conducive to the best teaching 


X The Implications of Research for the Classroom Tea<^. 
the American Educational Research Assodation and the I^partm^t rf Cl^ 
room Teachers. Washington: National Education Association, 1939- Pp-3 
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in the lower schools. The teacher of physics in a secondary 
school, for example, gets the idea that he must make an intensive 
study of some such subject as pressure of gases if he is to be a 
real scholar. 

Laudable as is the ambition of a student to add to knowledge 
in his specialty, it is essential that teachers in public schools be- 
come aware of a professional motive which ought to guide their 
work. In-service improvement of a teacher depends on study 
but is not attained solely through scholarship in the special 
sense of producing new facts in a particular field of knowledge. 
Possibly the best way to make clear the view which is here being 
presented is to adopt a terminology which substitutes the term 
“productive scholarship” for the much abused term “scholarly 
research.” In order to make the meaning of the suggested term 
clear, an illustration may be taken from a field other than teach- 
ing. The student of English literature is deemed to have done a 
creditable piece of scholarly work if he writes a short story which 
has literary character. The writing of the short story may re- 
quire the most exacting study in order that the writer attain per- 
fection in both form and content. In this sense it calls for re- 
search. The outcome is, however, not a report that adds to 
specialized knowledge but an embodiment of the results of re- 
search. 

Many of the courses which teachers are encouraged to takp 
even in departments of education in universities emphasize re- 
search of a highly technical character. Teachers are encouraged 
to study intricate problems of testing and to gather materials 
on such administrative problems as the relation between school 
marks in different subjects. There is certainly full justification 
for efforts to promote research in education as a specialty. It 
does not follow, however, in this department or in any other that 
all productive scholarship is of a single type. The danger of a 
narrow interest in one type of scholarship, namely, that com- 
monly defined by the term “research,” is that this interest often 
distracts teachers from making the contributions that they 
should make to the work of the public schools. 
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Another illustration may help to make dear the condusion 
toward which the argument here presented is aimed. University 
teachers in mathematics are engaged in research in pure mathe- 
matics. They are able, as a result of their inquiries, to give their 
students insight into profound prindples and methods of mathe- 
matical thinking. It is a major duty of a secondary-school 
teacher of mathematics to master as far as possible the results 
of resecirch in pure mathematics and then to ask and, if possible, 
answer the question of how these results can be formulated so 
that they can be presented to immature pupils. It is often said 
of Euclid that he took the prindples of geometry that had been 
discovered by his predecessors and arranged them in a simple 
logjical order. Euclid’s contribution to scholarship was organiza- 
tion, not origination. 

Still another example can be selected from the field of history. 
The spedalist in historical research often devotes himself to 
profound study of the minutest details of the activities and in- 
fluence of some indmdual. The teacher of a secondary-school 
class is not justified in such extreme spedalization. He is called 
on to make that selection of what is known about a historical 
character which will leave in the minds of pupils a vivid picture 
and a clear understanding of human progress. It is a mista^ for 
a secondary-school teacher to make his pupils spend time in re- 
viewing the details covered in his Doctor’s dissertation. 

When a historian writes for the illumination of the general 
reading public, he selects those incidents which are most meaning- 
ful. He does not attempt to canvass every item of knowledge. 
His function as a selector is often far more arduous than his 
function as a chronicler. In fact, one of the major drawbacks of 
the conventional textbooks in history is their drab reatal of 
chronological details all of which are treated as though they were 
of the same order of significance. Such textbooks destroy the 
interests of pupils by modeUng their teaching on the pattern of 


profound research. 

The use of the term 


“productive scholarship” in defining the 
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goal to be attained by teachers is not to be misunderstood as a 
means of justifying a lower and less exacting form of intellectual 
effort than that demanded in university courses. Research in 
specialties needs no defense and is not here underestimated in 
value and importance. Productive scholarship requires ac- 
quaintance with subject matter; but it also requires knowledge of 
the difficulties that immature minds experience in mastering 
subject matter; it requires thoughtful consideration of different 
methods of presentation; and, above all, it requires ability to 
form a just estimate of the success or unsuccess of a class exercise. 

The contrast between research such as many university courses 
aim to cultivate and the kind of mental effort which teachers are 
called on to exercise has led in recent times to the organization of 
certain types of study opportunities for teachers which involve 
hazards that must not be overlooked. Teachers are encouraged 
in some institutions to substitute for systematic study of the 
subjects which they are to teach courses in so-called “solution of 
problems.” Some question is laid before a group of teachers, and 
they are supposed to reach an answer to the question by com- 
paring their views and discussing possibilities and probabilities 
of one or another outcome of this or that procedure. The adop- 
tion of this kind of discussion as a substitute for study and experi- 
mentation is not a means of developing productive scholarship. 
In order to cultivate scholarship of the type here advocated, the 
teacher must first of all saturate his mind with knowledge. He 
must put himself in possession of a great deal more information 
in the field in which he is to teach than he can possibly present to 
his pupils. The reason for the demand that he have broad 
knowledge is that he may have possibilities of selection that are 
widely inclusive. He must exercise selection with insight and 
discrimination. He must formulate his presentations with 
clarity and that kind of simplicity which only a master of both 
knowledge in a given field and skill in teaching can exhibit. 
Productive scholarship is a superior attainment. It comes only 
from continued study of the most systematic kind. It is based 
on mastery of subject matter and of the art of formulation. 
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The main purpose of what has been said is to warn teadiers 
that they should not be distracted from their duty to develop a 
imique type of productive scholarship by the prestige that seems 
to attach to forms of intellectual effort which are far removed 
from their duty. 

Teachers who ought to be producing fresh, interesting material 
to be used in teaching are sometimes misled into believing that 
their only proper course is to study what are sometimes called 
the “general principles of curriculum-making.” The educational 
world is full of books about the curriculum. There is no end to 
the syllabi that have been prepared to guide teachers in the 
making of curriculum materials. There are elaborate reports 
that show the likenesses and unlikenesses between curriculums 
in different school systems. In spite of these general abstract 
discussions of the methods of improving the curriculum, there is 
much less actual work by teachers on curriculum materials than 
there should be. Productive scholarship in curriculum construc- 
tion is far more difficult than investigation of abstract ideas about 
the curriculum. 


UNPRODUCTIVE FORMS OF IN-SERVICE STUDY 


Devotion to relatively unproductive forms of study dominates 
the efforts of many school systems which are trying to organize 
means of inducing teachers to gain in-service training. This 
conclusion is substantiated by an examination of 759 reports* 


made by principals of secondary schools in response to a request 
of the Director of the Discussion Group Project of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals to desmbe any 
promising practices being carried on in their schools m the in- 
terests of improvements. Many of these practices are very 

« “In-Service Training of Teachers.” Promising Practices in 
cation ^S-i2. CompUed and edited by Walter E. Hess. »-ith edu^ 
assist^a by Paul E. Elicker. Bulletin of the Natio^ Assomtion of^ 
S^Shil Principals. Vol. XXIV. No. 92. Wasbngton: Nat.onal 
dation of Secondary-School Prindpals, 1940. 
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general in character and while representing accomplishments 
on the part of the individuals reporting cannot be regarded as 
outstanding; only a few may be classified as distinctly innovative 
and as greatly in advance of general practice. 

A few examples from these reports will help the teacher to 
differentiate between productive and unproductive in-service 
activities. 

One principal offered the following report: 

The entire school system is developing a curriculum improvement 
program. Three general or co-ordinating committees, each represent- 
ative of all schools in the city, both elementary and secondary were 
appointed. One is known as the Committee on Aims and Principles, 
one as the Committee on Scope and Sequence, and a third. Committee 
on Teaching Procedures. All of these function under the general di- 
rection of a steering committee, consisting of members of the admin- 
istration staff. In addition, each school building has its own com- 
mittees on principles, on scope and sequence, and on teaching pro- 
cedures. 

The first work of these committees has resulted in the publication 
of a loo-page mimeographed bulletin, entitled A Guide to Curriculum 
Improvement. This provides a common philosophy of aims and ob- 
jectives as arrived at by the teachers themselves. 

This statement cannot be read without giving rise to the 
question: Why not go about preparing some units of the cur- 
riculum? The curriculum of schools certainly needs the con- 
tributions of constructive scholarship even more than it needs 
at this time theoretical administrative consideration of broad 
general principles that belong properly in the science of education. 

The principal of another school claims to have conducted an 
in-service training program for a number of years. 

In addition to individual work with teachers, group study meetings, 
committee curriculum work, attendance at state and regional educa- 
tional meetings, and summer school attendance, form some of the 
means through which teachers improve their work. 

It would be interesting to know how the teachers in this school 
evaluate the in-service training efforts of their principal. All 
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the measures reported may be either productive or unproductive, 
since their value is determined by their quality and not by the 
mere fact that they are carried on. What is desired in such 
schools is a leadership which senses the real needs of the members 
of the faculty and is able to enlist their support in meeting these 
needs. The working out of a guidance program, the improve- 
ment of the school library, a follow-up study of graduates with a 
view of evaluating the curriculum, the formulation of a local code 
of professional ethics, a study of acceleration and retardation, the 
preparation of a plan for the evaluation of teaching merit, re- 
vision of the marking system, and the like are problems, any one 
of which might serve to bring to a focus the best efforts of the 
entire faculty during a school year and result in their intellectual 
stimulation and individual improvement. 

The particular needs of individual teachers can better be met 
through skillful supervision and directed reading. These services 
are seldom provided through general measures. 

Another report of a principal is as follows: 

A curriculum committee functions each year for the improvement 
of the curriculum. Each department is represented by a classroom 
teacher who, in co-operation with his department head, studies his 
particular field and department problems. Recommendations and 
suggestions on how pupils may be more effectively served are made. 
In this manner, each teacher has a part to play in the construction 
of the curriculum. The work of the seventh and eighth grades is 
studied by the ninth- to twelfth-grade teachers. Thus the techmques, 
appreciations, skills, habits and attitudes, and the content material 
of these grades are revealed so that the work of the ninth to the 
twelfth grades is co-ordinated with the seventh and eighth grades. 
Each member of the committee visits other schools and reports of 
curriculum work are brought back to the school. Books and maga- 
zines for the teachers’ library are purchased by the school district so 
that teachers can keep abreast of current educational developments. 
Research by teachers is encouraged. 

Another principal reports: 

At the beginning of the school term teachers are given a Ibt of forty 
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topics for teacher meetings. Each teacher is asked to rate these in 
order of her preference as subjects for discussion in the faculty meet- 
ings. The order of discussion is determined by the composite ranking 
of the teachers. Previous to each meeting, teachers are assigned cer- 
tain phases of the problem to discuss either on the basis of theii 
knowledge in this particular field or on the basis of their evident need 
to do some work on it. Teachers are selected as leaders of discussion 
by their co-workers or by volunteering. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 

Faculty meetings held periodically are the most common device 
used by administrative officers to increase the efficiency of 
teachers. The specific purposes of faculty meetings vary greatly 
with administrative officers. Some superintendents and princi- 
pals hold such meetings chiefly to improve teacher morale; others 
utilize the meetings largely for acquainting the staff with ad- 
ministrative routine. In recent years the tendency has been to 
hold general meetings of teachers for the discussion of professional 
matters of current importance to the school. 

The merits and defects of faculty meetings are well known by 
experienced teachers. A thousand high-school teachers were 
asked to specify the types of meetings that had been productive 
of good results and the types that were unproductive. 

The meetings receiving most favorable comment from the 
teachers in order of preference were those devoted to the dis- 
cussion of policies and professional problems within the school, 
the consideration of problems pertaining to professional growth, 
and the demonstration and critical consideration of procedures 
in classroom teaching. Meetings most severely criticized by 
the teachers were long, detailed, unorganized monthly meetings 
dealing largely with administrative matters, general discussion 
by administrative officers of the deficiencies of teachers, an- 
nouncements and explanations of administrative organization 
and regulations, and critical discussions of failing pupils. 

The following is an example of what was considerpd a trnnrl 
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program of faculty meetings for a school year by the staff of 
teachers in a large high school. 

At the beginning of the year the teachers were asked to hand 
in three topics which they would like to have discussed at faculty 
meetings and to star the one on which they would be willing to 
help prepare a report. These topics were used as the basis for 
assigning members of the faculty to committees for the prepara- 
tion of reports which were to be submitted to the faculty as a 
whole. Because of the number of teachers and the limited 
number of faculty meetings (eight in the year), no teacher served 
on more than one committee. In some cases the faculty asked 
for a second meeting on the same topic. Topics discussed were 
as follows: (i) marking system, evaluation of work, and exemp- 
tion from examination ; (2) supervised study and length of period 
(length of period changed from 40 to 55 minutes following this 
meeting); (3) a point system for the school (point system was 
adopted as a result of this meeting); (4) character education; (5) 
leisure time (a hobby show and open house grew out of this meet- 
ing); (6) curriculum adjustment; (7) organization of classes, 
elections, etc.; (8) reports and clerical work of teachers; (9) as- 
semblies; (10) unit organization of subject matter; (ii) home- 
room organization. 

In every case the faculty took final action on the report and 
some phase of school procedure was changed. 

A detailed description of the meeting held on Topic i is as 
follows. The faculty committee consisted of six members. 
Chairman of committee also served as chairman of the meeting. 
The committee submitted a mimeographed report. Part I dealt 
with suggested general regulations governing marks. One 
teacher presented reasons for requesting the change of recording 
final marks in letters instead of figures as was the existing practice. 
This report included data from the study of the problem. An- 
other teacher presented by means of lantern slides and mimeo- 
graphed tables the distribution of final marks for three preceding 
years in different departments of the school. Faculty discussed 
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the report and passed motion approving recommendations with 
minor changes. Part II dealt with the requirements for high 
honors and honors. Teachers presented data to show how 
honors had been awarded in the past and indicated the changes 
that would be made in the methods of awarding honors if the 
suggestions of the committee were adopted. Faculty discussed 
this report and finally approved it with minor changes. 

The examples quoted make clear the tendency of many — 
indeed, of most — in-service programs to deal with investiga- 
tions which while highly important are of the administrative 
type. If the teaching profession is to develop a field of scholarly 
activity properly belonging to itself as distinguished from the 
field belonging to the principal or the superintendent of schools, 
there will have to be far more initiative in developing that type 
of scholarship which is needed to raise classroom teaching to a 
high professional level. 


SCHOOL VISITATION 

Before specific examples are discussed which show what teach- 
ers can accomplish when they undertake aggressive scholarly 
activities in their own fields, it may be well to devote some at- 
tention to several more ways in which school administrators have 
tried to arrange conditions that will stimulate teachers to im- 
prove professionally. The practice was very early adopted of 
giving teachers time to visit schools or classes other than their 
own. Visitation has, in general, proved to be of little value if it 
is not preceded by careful preparation on the part of the visitor 
and of the teacher visited. Mere casual observation of what 
someone else is doing without knowledge of the conditions under 
which work is being done and of what has gone before in the way 
of instruction is not likely to be illuminating. 

A modification of the visiting plan was arranged in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, which aimed so completely to immerse the visitor 
in the real conditions under which the visited class was proceeding 
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that there would be full realization of the differences between the 
teacher’s ordinary surroundings and those in which some col- 
league was working. Various teachers exchanged places with 
one another for a day. Prior to the exchange a careful study was 
made of what had been going on in the classes and of the aims that 
the regular teachers had been seeking to attain. 

INTER-CITY AND INTER-SCHOOL EXCHANGES 

Some school systems have adopted the plan of inter-city ex- 
change as a means of infusing new ideas into a school system. 
The exchange teacher is regarded as a guest for a full school year. 
Every opportimity possible is provided to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas between the visiting teacher and the members of the 
regular staff. Likewise, when the home teacher returns from 
the year in another school system opportunities are provided for 
this teacher to share experiences with his associates. 

A few cities have modified the inter-city exchange plan and ar- 
ranged year-long exchanges of teachers in local schools. Ex- 
changes of teachers are arranged between schools with a view of 
benefiting both the individuals concerned and the staff members 
with whom the exchange teachers work. 

Both plans are r^^ded with favor as methods of in-service 
improvement. The plans are considered to produce better re- 
sults when sponsored by the teachers themselves than when 
imposed by administrative officers as compulsory training de- 
vices. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 

In a number of school systems special schools have been se- 
lected as experimental centers. These experimental centers 
prepare demonstration exercises, which are fully described to 
visitors in advance. After the exercises a conference is held in 
which Questions are put to the demonstrator and criticisms are 
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offered which aim to suggest improvements in methods and con- 
tents of teaching. 

Practices such as those just described aim to overcome one 
serious difficulty in the field of in-service education of teachers. 
They utilize, to direct the in-service training, teachers who have 
the same problems and the same interests rather than outsiders. 
The formula for the improvement of teachers which is familiar 
in many educational institutions calls for the dispensing of ideas 
by an individual of superior training and maturity to a person 
of less attainments. In the cases cited there is co-operative at- 
tack on problems by equals. The teachers participating occupy 
the dual position of learner and director of learning. If all in- 
service education of teachers could take on this general character 
of co-operative effort and could rise to a high level by the adop- 
tion and acceptance of standards of scholarship, then an ideal 
program of in-service education would be in the making. 


GROUP IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 

Certain projects other than visitation of classes, which have 
been organized by groups of teachers for their own improvement 
may be mentioned. During a two-month period the teachers of 
Los Angeles County, California, conducted a number of visiting 
excursions including among other centers of interest industrial 
and commercial plants. Marked results of these visits were re- 
ported to have been seen in the later class work in the schools. 
Several school systems reported that their teachers organized 
themselves for the study of local community conditions. The 
question was raised : What can teachers as a group do to serve the 
community and better the conditions under which the community 
lives? In some cases the teachers decided that quite apart from 
their duties as instructors of pupils they ought to do something to 
organize community improvements. In one community the 
teachers organized forums for the discussion of poultry-raising. 
In another they felt the need of entertainment so keenly that 
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they organized a local dramatic association. In another they 
took steps to develop the community library. These activities 
sound when listed in this way like so many philanthropic or 
practical undertakings. As a matter of fact, they serv'ed to ex- 
tend the intellectual horizon of those who participated. They 
made the professional activities of teachers more effective be- 
cause of the new view that was developed of the meaning of 
education and its relation to community life. 

An essential means of self-improvement of teachers is access to 
library materials. The isolated teacher who is far from a public 
library cind even the teacher in an urban school system who is 
near a library of the ordinary type, which is not likely to be 
supplied with the kind of books that a teacher needs, are seri- 
ously handicapped in pursuing any kind of useful study. There 
is a possibility of relief of unfavorable conditions through co- 
operation on the part of an organized group of teachers. The 
principal of the secondary school at Bath, North Carolina, re- 
ports as follows: 

Teachers of the entire school system contribute twenty-five cents a 
month toward the development of a professional librar>". A special 
room has been set aside as the library room. Books are purchased 
that relate to the general as well as the specific problems of the 
school, the teacher, and the pupils. Books and curriculum materials 
are catalogued and made available by an N.YA. student librarian. 
Teachers can come there for reading, as the room is equipped with 
chairs and tables. Books are selected by a library committee, com- 
posed of the school librarian as chairman and one member each from 
the primary', the intermediate, and the high-school grades. Teachers 
make recommendations to this committee. The staff, contributing 
about fifty -two dollars annually, looks upon this library and workshop 
as a stimulus to better teaching and to professional growth. 

It is to be hoped that in the course of time library facilities w!l 
be greatly improved in all parts of the United States. In the 
meantime, contributions by teachers such as those just described 
can do something where teachers are near enough together to 
secure a collection of books. It would even be possible in some 
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areas where the population is scattered to set up township or 
county libraries on which individual teachers may draw. The 
serious limitation of such libraries as can be created in this way is 
that they do not promise very much in the way of supplying 
teachers with the kind of illustrative materials with which to 
enliven the curriculum. They are likely to be too strictly pro- 
fessional in the sense that they deal only with administrative 
problems. 

The discussions of this chapter up to this point cannot fail to 
leave on the mind of the reader the impression that in-service 
training of teachers is a field in which there is a great deal of ex- 
perimentation but little that can be described as generally ac- 
cepted practice. Perhaps it is impossible to look forward to any 
high d^ee of uniformity in this area of education. The needs 
of different school systems are so varied and the antecedent prep- 
aration of teachers in these systems is so diverse that uniform pro- 
grams would hardly supply what is most needed. 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

There are, however, in spite of inevitable differences in the 
in-service programs for teachers, two lines of training which 
clearly emerge from any survey of present practices as important 
enough to deserve general attention. The first line of training is 
that which has been dealt with in an introductory way throughout 
this book. A teacher has many administrative duties. It is 
possible to sketch these duties and to introduce prospective 
teachers to the methods that they should adopt in performing 
them. Whatever instruction a teacher receives during his 
preparation with respect to his duties as an administrator it is 
quite certain that his direct practical contact with classroom 
operations will create in his mind a wholly new appreciation of 
the problems to which he has had a theoretical introduction. 
Moreover, as new administrative devices originate in various 
school systems, they may advantageously be passed along to 
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teachers who are in need of help in solving their individual prob- 
lems. In short, there is a place for continual study of administra- 
tive problems. 

Where committees are organized to study these problems, they 
should not devote their efforts to mere discussions. Each mem- 
ber of a committee should be made responsible for a serious re- 
port on some one aspect of the problem. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the importance of requiring formal reports by 
each member of a committee that is appointed to investigate a 
school problem. It often happens that the chairman of a com- 
mittee is expected to do all the work which is to be done. Some 
of the members of the committee contribute nothing but chatter. 
If committee work is to issue in significant results and especially 
if committee work is undertaken wnth a view to providing for in- 
service training, reports should be required. One school system 
had something like fifty persons working on the subject of cur- 
riculum revision. The general committee was divided into eleven 
subcommittees, each member of the general committee serving 
on at least one of the subcommittees. Inquiry as to the work 
being done revealed that, with the exception of possibly fifteen 
persons, the members of the committee discharged their duty by 
attending meetings and participating extempore in the discus- 
sions. Something can perhaps be said in defense of such a com- 
mittee and such a program of work, but in-service traming of 
teachers calls for a very different type of organization. Every 
member of a committee should be drawn into active work. 

There is no better training in methods of clear presentation 
than that which comes from arranging for a report to one’s equals 
a body of information gained by systematic study of a particular 
aspect of a problem. The teacher who has learned how to make 
a good report will be thereafter a better instructor of pupils. At 
the same time the work of a committee dealing with an admin- 
istrative problem will be advanced by studies made by each 
member of the committee as it could not be in any other way. 
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STUDY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS 

The second line of study and action which should be engaged 
in by every teacher who is professionally ambitious is that which 
was emphasized earlier in this chapter where the contrast was 
drawTi betR^een specialized research and productive scholarship. 
As has been said rep>eatedly there should be no minimizii^ of the 
importance of specialized research. When a teacher has the 
time and enthusiasm for such research, he should be encouraged 
to pursue it. It should never be overlooked, however, that the 
duty of a teacher includes exposition as well as the acquisition or 
creation of information. Teaching has sometimes been described 
as an art rather than a science. This description calls attention 
to the fact that a teacher must organize the class exercises which 
he conducts in a way which will appeal to the interests of his 
pupils. He must do something more than retail information. 
He must use words that are simple enough to be understood by 
pupils but not so trivial as to alienate them. He must amplify 
and illustrate the truths which he imparts so that pupils whose 
mental operations are labored because they are moving in un- 
familiar realms will be able to keep pace with the exposition. 
He must exemplify logic in the arrangement of his ideas so that 
his pupils will cultivate habits of orderly thinking. 

Progress in the art of teaching is the real goal of in-service 
training of members of the teaching profession. Lest there be 
misunderstanding of the meaning of this statement, it should be 
said with all possible emphasis that teachers should keep them- 
selves in touch as far as they can with all that is being produced 
in their fields of spedalized knowiedge. No teacher can be com- 
petent who does not have knowiedge that is authentic and recent. 
The teacher cannot himself produce this knowledge. He must 
draw on proper sources for the materials which he presents to 
pupils. No less w'orthy of emphasis is the statement that the 
teacher who would improve his professional qualifications must 
make progress in the art of exposition. That teacher who fails to 
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seek good methods of presentation cannot plead extenuation of 
his shortcomings on the ground that he has made or b malting 
contributions to knowledge in his specialty. A teacher is pro- 
fessionally committed to the duty of proper organization of 
knowledge. 


IN>SERVICE IMPROVEMENT A PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATION 

The statement of a teacher’s obligations to hb profession which 
is here defended reveals the reason why schools have made less 
progress than they should have made in recent years in view of 
the great effort which has been depended in developing programs 
of in-service training. It b said that mathematics should be 
reorganized. It is said that natural science should be so taught 
as to malfp pupib observant and competent in drawing oondu- 
aons from data. It is said that every citizen in a country like 
the United States should have a knowledge of sodal institutions. 
All these statements emphasize a fundamental principle of educa- 
tion. Who is to put dynamic life into these prindples? The 
answer is that teachers in service have the duty of finding out 
how to present in concrete teaching exercises the knowledge 
which is available in the fields where reorganization is advocated. 
If mathematics must be reoitanized, someone has to study the 
devices by which reorganization can be accomplished. Produc- 
tive scholarship in mathematics must accept what Euclid did, 
or it must exhibit the genius necessary to do something that will 
better fit the needs of the present If the wealth of knowledge 
that the natural sciences possess b not properly grasped by pupils, 
there is a task waiting for some pedagogical leader who will de- 
vote himself to study and action that are quite as Intimate as 
extending specialized knowledge. If citizens do not have under- 
standing of American institutions, the professional teachers of 
this country should abandon aU other undertakings until they 
solve the problem of developing that understanding. 

Ti,o« := nnHmihtPdlv a vreat deal of productive scholarly work 
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as is here advocated going on in the schools of this countr] 
Teachers are producing in their classrooms exercises which ai 
'fef^Mgh artistic quality. It is a great misfortune that thes 
’ iroations are not more frequently made available for general us< 
JLt is perhaps cheuitable to assume that modesty prevents teachei 
from making public what they have accomplished in instructin 
their pupils. Whatever the explanation, the fact is that th 
teachers in American schools are strangely inarticulate. The; 
leave it for a few individuals to make the textbooks which are usei 
in schools. The material in these textbooks has to be pvpanHpi 
v.in , order to make it assimilable by pupils. Teachers who sue 
oes^uUy organize class exercises which amplify assignments i 
: textbaolm are exhibiting a high type of productive scholarshii: 
BF more work of this kind were undertaken systematically as ; 

r^ular duty of all teachers in service the curriculur 
teachers would be kept intellectual!' 

alive. 
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in high schools, no 
in junior high schools, no 
Partidpation of secondary-sduxfi pu- 
pils, in nonathletic contests, 95 
Partidpation of teacher: 
in dvic and political acdvities, 220- 
22 

in community organizations, 225- 
26 

in consideration of school policy, 

345-46 

in nonremunerative educadonal ac- 
tivities, 215-16 
in religious activities, 218-20 
in selection of ’nstructional mate- 
rials, 80-82 

in social and recreative activities, 
222-24 

Pechstein, L. A., 422 
Peik, W. E., 402 
Peirce, Cyrus, 393 
Pendleton Act, 4fo 


I Penn^lvania: 

School Laws of, 320 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of, 93-94, 434 
research circular of, 495 
Pension systems {see Retirement sys- 
tems) 

Percentile rank, 199 
Persing, EUis C., 87 
Personal and profesaonal duties rf 
teachers, 15-16 

Personal habits, influence of, on 
teacher placement, 440-41 
Personality traits, tendendes in raring 
of, 193 

Pe^ cash account, 174 
Philosophy and Literature, Cottcmd 
School of, 560 
Phototube, 124 

Ph3rsical injury, dangers of, to pnpils, 
27 

fterce, Paul R., 115, 351, 360, 582 
Pionem’ teachers, duties p^ormed by, 

Pittenger, B. F., 450 
Place of residence, a factor in securing 
placement, 442 
Placement: 

cotificate requirements for, 436-38 
climax of preparation for teaching, 

423-^4 

conduding the contract after secur- 
ing, 447-49 

factors conditioning, 434-43 
fee charged for, 427 
health r^^dons to be md in, ^8 
importance of impresdve ap(fli(a- 
tion in securing, 445-47 
influoiced by: 
applicant’s reddence, 442 
local prejudi^ 442-4^ 
personal habits d apphcant, 440- 

41 

methods used in securing, 428-30 
need for supporting indorsements in 
securing, 447 

personal qualifications essential to, 
438-40 

positions available, 434-36 
regulations r^^ding marital status 
may determine, 441 
responsibility of supnintendent of 
raools for satisfactory, 448^9 
satUactory credentials needed to 
«cure, 443-« 
secured through: 
broadcaking of applications, 432 
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commercial agencies, 432-33 
personal acquaintances, 431-32 
Placement bureaus, operated by state 
teachers’ organizations, 368 
Placement office: 

established by University of Chi- 
cago, 425-26 

organic in University of Nebraska, 
426 . . 

in teacher-training institutions, 424- 
28 

Placement practices, 424-49 
Plainfield (New Jersey) High School, 

195 , 

Platoon plan, 120 
Platoon school, 39 
Pledges, required of teachers, 288-89 
Pocket-file folders, 196^7 
Policy-making, part of teacher in, 22 
Polish emigrants, special problems of 

dildren of, 35-37 

Politics, as cause of teacher turnover, 

Power of state l^slatures, over 
schools, 20 

Preparation for teaching: 
directed experience acquired 
through, 417-18 

general education required for, 41 1- 

13 

participation in student activities 
important in, 419-20 
professional training required in, 

415-17 ... 

specialization in teaching field de- 
sired for, 413-15 
Prescott, Daniel A., 346 
Pressure, use of, by minority groups, 
to influence curriculum, 67 
Pressure groups, 67-68, 227-28 
attitudes of, toward schools, 68 
demands of, on teachers, 68-70, 
228-29 

increase of, in recent years, 68 
methods of operation of, 68 
Ptetraining selection of teachers, 403- 
10 _ 

Prjncipal {see School principal) 
Prindpal of school, relation of teacher 
to, 2« 

Problem pimils, study of, 190 
Problems of vital concern to teachers, 

Profession: 

characteristics of, 531-32 
definition of, 532 j 


Professional appeal, 345 
Professional courses, required for 
certification in secondary schools, 
416 

Professional ethics, 530-37 
Professional improvement, resulting 
through codes, 546-48 
Professional library for teachers, at 
Bath, North Carolina, 576 
Professional meetings, 537 
Professional organizations of teach- 
ers: 

aims of, 363 

early efforts to establish, 361-62 
Professional relations with associates, 
violations of, 541, 542 
Professional security, 452-75 {see Ten- 
ure) 

Progressive Education Association: 
committees of, 384 
development of, 381 
journal of, 384 
principles of, 382 

Promotion of teacher, recommended 
by school principal, 340 
Property administration, legal respon- 
sibilities of teacher for, 116-17 
Public opinion: 

influence of, on curriculum, 71- 
72 

in support of local teachers, 211 
Punishment, corporal, 4-5 
Punke, Harold H., 57 
Pupil, well-educatra, characteristici 
of, lot 

Pupil accounting, 188-89 
Pupil-load, significance of, 40 
Purpose of book, 23-24 
Pyle, Theresa P., 481, 528 

Qualifications, of sponsors, of extra 
curriculum activities, 104 

E uanlutn meruit, recovery in, 344 
uartile points, 199 
Quinby, Elsie M., 234 
Quinlivan, Theodore V., 330 
Quo warranto writ, 275 

Randall, J. A., 205 
Randall, S. S., 186 
Range, 199 
Raths, Louis E., 206 
Rating scales, 337-40 
Rating of teachers, on use of schoo 
facilities, 121 

Reading circles for teachers, operate< 
by state teachers’ organizations, 361 
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Reavis, William C, 48, 95, 96, 103, 
104, 105, 106, no, 115, 197. 269, 
310, 351. 352 . 

Reciprocal relations, between retire- 
ment systems, 517 

Record forms, us^ in administration 
of free textbooks, 83 
Record-keeping, methods of, 202 
Records; 

need for, in educational counseling, 
189 

need for re\'ision of, 188-89 
preparation of, by teachers, 17 
Records and reports, require of 
teachers, by school-board rules and 
regulations, 180-81 
Records of importance to teachers, 191 
Reeder, Ward G,, 176, 552 
Reeves, C. E„ 129 j 

Reeves, Floyd W., 246 
Regulations: 

pertaining to responsibility of teach- 
er, for school property, 118 
pertaining to soaal and private life 
of teachers, 16 
Reinoehl, C. M., 26, 194 
Relation of responsibility and au- 
thority, 349-50 

Relations of teacher, with co-worlters 
and superiors, 15 

Relation^ip of principal and teacher, 
35 - 

characterized by reciprocity, 356 
co-workers in a common enterpnse, 

jointly responsible for indi\'idual 
pupil, 357-58 

line and staff, 352-54 . 

members of the same profession, 

ReligOT, teaching of, 284--86 
Religious activities of teach^, 21 7-20 
Religious discrimination against teach- 
ers, 2 i 7->8 

Reller, Theodore L.. ^ 7 . 330 
Rental system of textbooks, 84-»5 
Report cards, 185-86 
Reports: 

of national committees, 76 
preparation of, by teachers, 17 
of pupil progx^' ^o parents, 183-86 
required of teachers, 198-99 
Research: 

in child development, 76 
contribution of, to in-service im- 
provement of teachers, 503-^ 
value of, to teachers, 76 


Responribilities of teacher: 
for activity fees, 1/4-75 
for adjustment of window shades, 125 
administrative, 12-14 
for administrative records, 198 
anal>'sis of, 7-8 
for attendance of pupils, 14 
for care of school property, 132-37 
classification of, 8 
for classroom property, 14 
for classroom seating, 129-32 
for classroom ventilation, 126 
for co-operating with principals, 14 
for curriculum, 58-60 
determined by board rules, lo-li 
for educational supplies, 135—38 
for extracurriculum activities, 98- 

105 

for free textbooks, 82-84 
for guidance, 33 - 34 - 55 
for health and safety of pupils, 14 
for improvement of school property, 
143-44 

increase of, in modem school, 9-10 
mfluenced by change in school or- 
ganization, 7 

for instructional materials, 79-85 
managerial, 12-14 
modem conception of, ^7 
for participation in solving fin a nc ia l 
problems in local schools, 167-68 
for petty cash account, 174 
in preparation of school budget, 
168-^ 

for prevention of acadents among 

pupils, 142-43 , 

for protection of pupils from bmia- 
ing hazards, 139-43 
for records and reports, 178-79, 183 
for reporting damages to school 
property, 138 
routine and clerical, 17 
for school banking, 172-73 
in school community, 214-77 
for school facilities, 116 
for school fees, 173-74 , . 

for school property, as specified m 
school-board rules, ii 7-*9 
for teaching aids, 85 . 

for use of classroom faalities, 120 
Restrictions, on participation, m non- 

athletic activities, 1 107I I 

Retirement associations, m large aties, 
509 

Retirement board. 518 
Retirement legislation, first state to 

enact, 509 
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Retiiement provisions: 
for teachers, 283 
importance of, 507 
Retirement systems: 
adequate reserve must be estab- 
lished, ^15 

contributions concurrent with serv- 
ice, SH-iS . 

contributions to, speafied m law, 

514 

control of, by retirement board, 518 
co-operative relations between 
states, 517-18 

cost of, shared by teacher and 
public, 514 

cimt allowed for past services, 

517 

essential features of, 512-27 
general membership required, 512- 

13 

individual accounts required, 515 
in local schools, 511-12 
optional benefits provided in, 516 
periodic actuarial investigations of, 

518 

protection provided for teacher and 
public, 513 

provisions for disability, 516 
rights under previous systems safe- 
guarded, 517 

savings deposited in account of in- 
dividual teacher, 516 
Richey, Herman G., 269 
Richmond, James H., 269 
Rights of teacher, 343 
to assume responsibility commensu- 
rate with authority, 349-50 
to grow in service, 350-51 
to have personality respected, 346- 
+7 . . 

to participate in consideration of 
school policy, 345-46 
to partidpate in determining polides 
affecting professional welfare, 
347-49 

Riley, Noma, 87 
Robinett, M. J., 31 1 


Robinson, A. W., 377 
(iklin D., 
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Roosevelt, Frank 
Rossbacfa, Edith, 234 
Rotary Club, recommendation of 
membeia of, r^rding extracuiricu- 
lum acti\dties, 106-07 
Ruediger, W. C., 395 
Rules and r^ulations of boards of 
education, enacted for the control 
of teachers, 320-21 


Rural teachers: 

amount of life insurance carried by 
493 

expenses of, 489 
income of, 488 
salaries of, 479 
Russell, Charles, 558 
Russell, John Dale, 244 
Russell, William F., 422 

Safety, school-board relations per 
taining to, 142 

St. Louis (Missouri) Public Scbooli 
40 

survey of, 506-07 
Salaries: 

of city teachers, 479-81 
of rural teachers, 479 
twelve-month plan of paying, 498 
99 

Salary losses: 

from extended absence, 522 
occasioned by absence, 519-20 
resulting from personal illness, 52 
Salary status, of teachers, 478 
Sangren, Paul V., 450 
Schaetzel, Amalia E., 277, 279, 281 
282, 283 

Schellhammer, Fred M., 26, 450 
Scholarly productivity, ne^ for, b 
teacher, 564-68 
School: 

as “clearing house of experiences, 

, 33-34 , 
function of, 6-7 
rise of, 31 

as social institution, loi 
as social laboratory, 108 
School administration, units of, 301-0 
School banking, 172-73 
School-^md rules and regulationi 
pertaining to responsibilities < 
teacher, for school records an 
reports, 180-81 
School budget: 
administration of, 169-70 
teacher’s responsibilities in prept 
ration of, 168-69 

School census, basis in distribution < 
funds, 182 

School costs, discussion of, by teacher 
r. iS2753 

School expenditures, dassification 0 
169-70 

School fadlities, rating teacher on ui 
of, 121 

School fees, 173-74 
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School finance; 

new conception of teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities for, 151 
relation of teacher to, 147-48 
responsibilities of teacher for, 149- 
5 ' 

teacher's understanding of problems 
of, 1 51 767 

School heating, “split system” of, 127 
School income: 

derived from Federal Government, 

153 

derived from local taxes, 153-54 
derived from state sources, 153-54 
sources of, 153-55 
School Laws: 
of Indiana, 319 
of Iowa, 320 
of Pennsylvania, 320 
School Life, official organ of Office of 
Education, 264, 265, 266, 267 
School marks, 185-86 
School planning, contribution of 
teacher to, 120 
School principal, 324 
authority of, over teacher, 332-33 
as intellectual leader of local school, 
333 

relation of, with superintendent, 334 
responsibility of: 

for assignment of teacher, in lo- 
cal school, 335 

for development of teacher, 342- 

for dismissal of teacher, 341-42 
for teacher promotion, 340 
for teacher rating, 335“40 
in teacher selection, 333-35 
for transfer of teacher, 341 
responsible head of local school, 333 
status of, in large systems, 332 
School property: _ 

nature of teacher* s responsibibty for, 

1 17-19 ... , , 

professional responsibility of teacher 
for, 1 19 

protection of, by teacher, i 37 - 3 ° 
responsibility of teacher for, as 
specified in school-board rules, 

1 17-19 , 

School records; 

purposes of, 183 _ , , . 

use of, in distnbution 01 lunos, 
181-82 

School records and reports: 
in colonial schools, 178-79 
in modem schools, 179-81 


School and Society, 249, *56 
School superintendent, as profeaatonal 
officer, 32i 

School supplies, responsibility ot 
teacher for sekctioa of, 119-20 
School surveys: 
influences of; 

on curriculum revision, 71.. 
in promoting administrative ac- 
tion by teachers. 7'i 
v'alue of. to teachers. 76 
School unit, charaaeristics of a satis- 
factory , 306-07 

School units, reorganization of, 307 
School visitation, 573-74 
Schools of Education, eatablishment 
of, in colleges and universities, 41x1- 
02 

Schultz. J. S.. 450 
Scott. Cecil \V., 463 
Seating, adjustment of, in daavooms, 
129-32 

Seattle (Washington) Public Schools. 
94 

Secret fraternities and sororities, bane- 
ful effeaof.on elementary- and high- 
Bchool pupils, 91-92 
Security: 

economic, 477-502 
professional (see Tenure) 
professional, 452-75 
social, 505-29 
Seeley. Levi, 398, 399 
Segel, David, 193 
Seleoed references, uses of, 24 
Selection of teachers, in large systems, 
334 

Selective admission, importance of, 
409-10 

Self-retirement, efforts of teachers to 
provide for, 508-09 
Senate Bill 3170, 248 
Sex instruction, 287 
Season, John A., 234 
Shanner, Charles Reavis, 57, 14I1 14 ^ 
Shannon, J. R., 582 
Shaw, S. S., 146 
Shouse, J. B., 311 
Sierra Educational News, 438, 552 
Simon, Donald L., 457 f 4 ^®! 476 * 504 
Single-salary schedule, 482, 496-98 
Smith, E. T., loi 
Smith, Einid S., 115 
Smith, Eugene R., 206 
Smith, Payson, 269 
Smith, R. R.. 26 
Smith-Hughes Act, 237, 243 





Smith-Lever Act, 242 
Social insecurity, problems created by, 
506-07 

Social laboratory, school as, 108 
Social needs, understanding of, by 
teacher, 232-33 

Social order, responsibility of teacher 
for, 60 

Social and recreative activities of 
teachers, 222-24 
Social security, 505-29 
number of states providing, 506 
Social Security Act, 260 
Socializing function of school, lOl 
Spain, Clmles L., 234 
Special elections, for selection of 
board members, in citiw, 316-17 
Specialized training, required of teach- 
ers, 534 

Spinning, James M., 26 
“Split system” of heating, 127 
Sponsors of extracurriculum activities: 
characteristics needed by, ^ 
need of, for in-service training, 103 
qualifications desired in, 103 
Sponsorship of eztracurriculum activi- 
ties: 

advisory rather than dictatorial, 1 1 1 
characteristics needed for, 99 
importance of, 98-99 
inad^uate preparation for, loi 
a legitimate professional obligation, 
102 

time required for, 104 
training teachers for, 100-01 
value of, to teachers, 104-05 
Staff officers, in dty school systems, 
325 

Staffelbach, E. H., 457 
Standard deviation, 199 
Stanford University, &hooI of Edu- 
cation of, 559 

Stanford University Education 
Faculty, 360 

State, rraponsibilities of, for educa- 
tion, 271 

State authority, scope of, over educa- 
tion, 271-72 

State authority over education: 
judicial interpretation of, 272-74 
scope of, 271-^2 
State as sdiool unit, 302 
State board of education, 291-92 
duties performed by, 292 
first in U.S., 291 
inethods of selection of, 292 
size of, in different states, 292 


State commissioner of education, 293- 
94 

State department of education: 
function of, 294 
size of staff, 294 

tendencies in development of, 29s 
State departments of education, es 
tablishment of, 181-82 
State legislature: 
relation of teacher to, 20 
as super school board, 20 
State Normal School, Westfield 
Maine, 558-59 
State teachers’ associations: 
influence of, on tenure, 465-66 
membership of, 365 
State teachers’ organizations, 364-65 
activities and services of, 367-^ 
aims of, 366-67 
growth in membership of, 365 
legislative plans of, 368 
organization and administration of 
366 

State as a unit of school administra 
tion, 312-14 

Statistical reports, 199-200 
Statistical terms, need for understand 
ing of, by teachers, 199 
Status of teacher, affected by pressun 
groups, 230-31 

Statutory’ prescriptions, for elemen 
tar>'-school curriculums, 281 
Statutory responsibility of teacher 
for records and reports, 180 
Stevens Point (Wisconsin), Centra 
State Teachers College, 100-01 
Stoker, Spencer, 583 
Stouffer, S. M., 504 
Strang, Ruth, 206 
Strayer, George Drayton, 297 
Studebaker, John W., 264, 270, 385 
Student fund, teacher responsibilitie 
for, 172-75 

Student funds, responsibilities o 
teacher for, 151 

Student teaching, principles and prac 
tices of, 418 
Study, H. P., 26 
Stullken, Edward H., 351 
Stumpf, W. A., 352 
Suffield, C. L., 146 
Summer schools, for teachers, rise ol 
560-61 

Superintendent: 

influence of, on curriculum, 72-73 
leadership of, In development of it 
structlonal materials, 72-73 
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Supenntendent of public instruction, 

293794 

Supenntendent of schools, assistance 
of, to teachers in securing place- 
ment, 448-49 

Supervisory districts, in Nevada, 314 
Supplies, care of educational, 135-36 
Supreme Court; 
of Illinois, 239 
of Indiana, 273 
of Nebraska, 456 
of Tennessee, 290 
of United States, 239 
Svkuft, Fletcher Harper, 177 
Swift, Mary’, 393 
Symonds, Percival M,, 57 

Tawney, R. H., 532 
Tax rate: 

in dual systems, in Illinois, 159 
in unit systems, in Illinois, 159 
Taxpayers’ associations, 148 

pressure exerted by, on teachers, 
228-29 

Taylor, Jessie E., 583 
Taylor, Millicent J., 234 
Teacher; 

as administrative officer, 17 
certification of, 277-78 
as class adviser, 42 _ 
constitutional proriaons relating to, 

275- 76 . . . , 

contractual duties of, 279-80 
contractual rights of, 343-45 
dismissal of, 341-42 
influence of, on large community, 37 
influence of, on small community, 37 
legal status of, 274 
participation of, in improvement of 
instructional materials, 73-74 
as producer of instructional ma- 
terials, 77-78 
promotion of, 340 “ 4 i 
rating of, 335 - 4 ° ^ , 

right to have personality respected, 

right 40 ^rticipate in consideration 
of school policy, 345-46 
rights of, 343 

selection of, 333735 . 

statuton' provisions concerning, 

276- 77 

transfer of, 341 
Teacher placement, 423-24 
Teacher preparation; 
evolution of, 39 i “92 
status of, in U.S., 402-03 


Teacher rating: 
purpose of, 337 
by school principal, 335-40 
Teacher relations; 
with principal, 38-39 
with superintendent, 38-39 
Teacher responsibilities; 
for actirity fees, 174-75 
for adjustment of window shades, 125 
administrative, 12-14 
for administrative records, 198 
analysis of, 7-8 
for attendance of pupils, 14 
for care of school property, 132-37 
classification of, 8 
for classroom property’, 14 
for classroom seating, 129-32 
for classroom ventilation, 126 
for co-operating with principals, 14 
for curriculum, 58-60 
determined by board rules, lo-ii 
for educational supplies, 135-36 
for extracurriculum activities, 98- 

105 

for free textbooks, 82-84 
for guidance, 33-34. 55 
for health and safety of pupils, 14 
for improvement of school property, 

increase of, m modem schools, 9-10 
influenced by change in school or- 
ganization, 7 

for instructional materials, 79-^5 
managerial, 12-14 
modem conception of, 6^7 
for participation in solving finandal 
problems in local schools, 167-68 
for petty' cash account, 174 
in preparation of school budget, 168- 

69 

for prevention of accidents, among 
pupils, 1^-43 

for protection of pupils, from ouud- 
ing hazards, 139-43 
for protection of school property, 

137-38 

for records and reports, 178-79 
for reporting damages to school 
property. 138 
routine and clerical, 17 
for safety of pupils, i 4 i -43 
for school banking, 172-73 
in school community, 214-27 
for school fees, 173-74 
for school property, * 17-19 
as specified in school-board rules 

117-19 
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Teacher responsibilities: 
for teaching aids, 85 
for use of classroom facilities, 120 
Teacher retirement: 
present provisions for, 510 
public support of, 509-10 
Teacher services, to community or- 
ganizations, 224 
Teachers: 

community interest in selection of, 
211 

pretraining selection of, 403-04, 
532-33 

Teachers Q)ll^, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 402 

Teachers collies, rise of, 400-02 
Teachers* institute: 
de^ne of, 556-57 
purpose of, 556 

Teachers’ institute movement, 555-56 
Teachers’ oi^nizations, 361 
early efforts to establish, 361 
future of, 385-86 
present status of, 362 
Teaching: 

preparation for, 391 
training ^uir^ for, 10 
Teaching aids, responsibilities of 
teacher for, 85 
Teaching profession: 
lack of permanent membership, 534- 

35 . . 

requires permanent organization, 

535 

Temperament, basis in classification of 
pupils, 186-88 

Temperature and relative humidity, 
128-29 

Tennessee, law specifying responsi- 
bility of teacher, for swool property, 

117 

Tennessee Session Laws, 286 
Tenth Amendment, to Federal Con- 
stitution, 19, 238 
Tenure: 

activities of American Federation of 
Teachers, in securing, 466 
different types of, 467-68 
difficulties in securing dismissal of 
teachers under, 470 
efforts of National Education Asso- 
ciation, in behalf of, 464-65 
influence of state teachers’ associ- 
ations on, 465-66 
issues in, 466^7 

methods resorted to, in voiding, 472- 
73 


Tenure: 

movement to secure, for teachen 
^62-64 

objections to, 469 
per cent of teachers protected bj 
468 

in small rural schools, 473-75 
Tenure legislation: 
primary purpose of, 466 
reasons for, 468-69 
teachers affected by, 282 
Tenure provisions for teachers, 281-8 
Terry, Paul W., 115 
Test data, tabulation and interprets 
tion of, by teachers, zoo 
Textbooks: 

cost of, under rental system, 84-8 
decline in influence of, 63 
evaluation of, in instruction, 64 
evils discovered, in adoption of, 70 
influence of, on curriculum, 62 
merit of, rental system of, 84-85 
modern use of, 63 
rental system of, 84-85 
small, 63 

units of instruction in, 63 
Thomas, William L., 35 
Thrasher, F. M., 90 
Threlkeld, A. L., 504 
Thurston, Lee M., 552 
Towner, Earl M., 3to 
Township high-school districts, i 
Illinois, 158-59 

Township High-School Law, in 111 
nois, 160-61 
Township unit, 307-08 
Training, required for teaching, 10 
Trainor, A. Winfield, 583 
Transfer of teacher, on recommends 
tion of school principal, 341 
Traxler, Arthur E., 195, 206 
Trial for dismissal, 342 
Trump, J. Lloyd, 290, 552 
Turnover: 

among teachers, 456-57 
cases of: 

accounted for by dismissal, 458 
accounted for by politics, 458 
accounted for by voluntary witl 
drawal, 458 
causes of, 458-59 
in dty school systems, 458 
differences in, between men an 
women, 459^ 

extent of, among teachers, 457-58 
rate of, in town and township schoo 
of Indiana, 457 
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Turnover; 
in relation to: 

length of service, 460 
qualifications of teachers, 461-62 
in rural schools, 457 
Tyler, Ralph W., 382 

Umstattd, J. G., 427, 451 
Unethical practices of teachers, 544 
Unethical relations with associates, 

539-42 

Ungraded school, 41 
Ungraded school system, tranation of, 
to graded system, 72-73 
Unit of school administration, charac- 
teristics of a satisfactory, 306-07 
Unit s>-stem, of ventilation and heat- 
ing, 127 

Unit systems, tax rates of, in Illinois, 

159 ' . 

United States Unemplo\'ment Service, 
267 

Units of instruction, in occupations, 

45-46 

Units of school administration: 
classified, 302 
merits of, compared, 304 
number of, in United States, 302-04 
University of Chicago: 
four-quarter plan, 560-62 
requirements for admission to Medi- 
cal School, 532-33 
University of Minnesota, 97-98 
University of Nebraska, 426 
Unprofessional conduct, controlled 
through certification, 545-46 
Unprofessional relations, of teachers, 

540 

Van Dyke, George E,. 95, 96, 103. 104, 
105, 106, no 

\'an Houten, Lyman Henry, 529 
Variation in school expenditures, 163- 
65 

Venetian blinds, 125 
Ventilation; 

control of, in classrooms, 126 
gTa\'ity, 127-28 
mechanical systems of, 12^27 
Ventilation and heating, unit system 
of, 127 

Visible record cards, 195 

Viaoo, impaired by inadequate illu- 


Voluntary retirement associations, 508 

Waples, Douglas, 7, 8, 92, 405 
Washington, Seattle, 94 
Wattenberg, William W., 371, 372 
Wayne County, West Virginia, exam- 
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